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A FORTNIGHTLY 


REVIEW 


ROM conclusion of the general debate, on September 
28, through October 12, the General Assembly in 
plenary meeting heard a statement by Colonel José A. 
Remon, President of Panama; elected Brazil, New Zea- 
land, and Turkey non-permanent members of the Security 
Council, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Norway, United King- 
dom, U.S.S.R., and Pakistan to the Economic and Social 
Council, and Haiti and India to the Trusteeship Council; 
heard statements by two Directors-General of specialized 
agencies, Dr. Marcolino G. Candau, of the World Health 
Organization, and Dr. Luther Evans, of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization; 
adopted a number of financial reports; and decided unani- 
mously to continue indefinitely the work of the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, chang- 
ing its name to United Nations Children’s Fund and 
retaining ‘the symbol UNICEF. 


The following is a summary of the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee action through October 12. The First (Political 
and Security) Committee, after a full day of debate, made 
its first two items for discussion the questions of Morocco 
and Tunisia. The question of Korea was put last. The 
resolution on Korea permits the Committee to move the 
Korean question up on its agenda by a simple majority 
vote, Without such a provision an agenda change would 
require a two-thirds majority. In the opening debate on 
the question of Morocco, raised by the charge of 15 
Asian and African countries that 
France was not taking effective 
measure to promote self-government 
in the protectorate, France, as she 
had when the same question arose 
at the seventh session, refused to 
participate, The question, France said, was one solely 
of internal jurisdiction. 

The ad hoc Political Committee took up the admission 
of new Members. There have been nine countries ad- 
mitted since 1945, none since Indonesia in September 
1950. The applications of twenty-one states. are pending 
for admission, many of them on the list since 1946. 

How to overcome the financial difficulties confronting 
the expanded technical assistance program, which is paid 
for out of voluntary contributions by governments, was 
the subject of most of the discussions in the Second 
(Economic and Financial) Committee from September 28 
to October 9. It also agreed unanimously on a draft reso- 
lution, which now awaits final approval in plenary meet- 
ing, for a revised United Nations program of technical 
assistance in public administration. 

Of the four items disposed of by the Third (Social, 
Humanitarian, and Cultural) Committee, two proposed 
application of technical assistance—one to help prevent 
discrimination and protect minorities, the other to safe- 
guard the rights of women. A third draft resolution pro- 
posed development of political rights of women in terri- 
tories where these are not fully enjoyed. Next items on 
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the Committee’s agenda are a program of concerted 
action in the social field, evidence of the existence of 
forced labor, measures for the peaceful solution of the 
problems of prisoners of war, the report of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, and the re- 
maining sections of the report of the Council. 


A list of factors as a guide in deciding whether a terri- 
tory is or is not fully self-governing has been approved 
by the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee. The criteria, 
compiled by a special committee last summer, were re- 
vised and augmented as a result of amendments intro- 
duced by eleven non-administering states and endorsed 
in paragraph voting against the opposition of eight nations 
administering dependent areas. The list as a whole was 
adopted 25 to 18, with 8 abstentions—a vote which would 
not represent the two-thirds majority required for final 
Assembly endorsement, On this subject a Brazilian pro- 
posal also aroused heated arguments. Adopted by 27 to 
23, with 2 abstentions, it provided that the Assembly 
should have precedence in reaching a decision as to 
whether a dependent population may be considered 
autonomous. 


Sharp debate preceded earlier Fourth Committee action 
when it was decided to grant oral hearings to various 
indigenous groups from African Trust Territories. Ad- 
ministering Members held that the proper machinery for 
hearing petitioners is the Trusteeship Council which 
should not be overstepped in such matters. The majority 
view was that petitioners may be heard by the Assembly’s 
Committee. 

The Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee, 
settling down to its long agenda, started first reading of 
the budget estimates on September 30. Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold, introducing his budget estimates for 
1954, said that although he believed his gross estimate 
$48,123,400—represented a conscientious and informed 
effort to gauge the needs of the Organization, he would 
be content to let the Fifth Committee come to its own 
conclusions. 

Earlier, the Committee had adopted the financial re- 
port and accounts and the Report of the Board of Audi- 
tors for the United Nations for 1952. A similar report on 
UNICEF was adopted without formal vote. Other decisions 
taken before the first reading of the budget estimates 
involved amendments to the Joint Staff Pension Fund. 


Although the first reading of the 1954 budget estimates 





_ continues, item by item, many representatives have said 


that the Secretary-General’s report on the re-organization 
of the Secretariat may have a bearing on the appropria- 
tions for 1954. 

Four resolutions were adopted by the Sixth (Legal) 
Committee, which thus disposed of as many items of its 
nine-point agenda. In these texts, the Committee urged 
states to speed up ratification or accession to the Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime 
of Genocide; provided for an invitation to be sent to 


(Continued on page 380) 
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Deciding Order of Political Issues 


Raises Debate in First Committee 


Morocco, Tunisia Placed First, Second 


— Korea, Last, May Be Taken Up 


by Simple Majority 


HE First (Political and Security) 
Committee spent two meetings on 
September 30 discussing the order in 
which to take up the seven items on 
its agenda. The outcome was that the 
Korean question, about which most of 
the discussion centred, was placed at 
the bottom of the list. It can, however, 
be taken up at any time, the Commit- 
tee agreed, if a simple majority of the 
Members present and voting so desire. 
The Committee placed the question 
of Morocco and that of Tunisia first 
and second, respectively, in priority 
and then immediately adjourned for 
a week—until the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 7—before beginning to consider 
the substance of any item. On behalf 
of the fifteen nations sponsoring those 
two questions, Egypt had asked for a 
ten-day delay. 

The order decided on for the other 
four items was: 

3. Question of impartial investiga- 
tion of charges of use by United Na- 
tions forces of bacterial warfare. 

4. Complaint by the Union of Bur- 
ma regarding aggression against it by 
the Government of the Republic of 
China: report of the Government of 
the Union of Burma. 

5. Regulation, limitation, and bal- 
anced reduction of all armed forces 
and all armaments: report of the 
Disarmament Commission. 

6. Measures to avert the threat of 





DR. FRANCISCO URRUTIA, of Colombia, and Thor Thors, of Iceland, were unanimously elected 


a new world war and to reduce tension 
in international relations. 

Much of the debate was taken up 
by Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., who made five statements— 
one in explaining his vote—and ad- 
mitted apologetically that he had 
given his delegation’s views “at length 
and repeatedly.” Mr. Vyshinsky, sup- 
ported by the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Uk- 
rainian S.S.R., wanted Korea, in so 
far as the composition of the projected 
political conference was concerned, 
discussed first, followed by the items 
On measures to avert the threat of a 
new world war, regulation of arma- 
ments, charges of bacterial warfare, 
Burma, Tunisia, and Morocco, in that 
order. 

Mr. Vyshinsky’s proposal to that 
effect was not put to the vote, however, 
because the previous decision on the 
of items excluded it. 


VOTING It was Dr. Carlos Echeverri 
Cortés, of Colombia, who proposed 
the order of the items as adopted, and 
Sir Percy Spender, of Australia, the 
interpretive motion that the Korean 


question, although last on the agenda,* 


could be taken up at any time by a 
simple majority. The latter provision 
the Committee adopted by a vote of 
49-7 (Byelorussian S.S.R., China, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukrainian 


Vice-Chairman and Rapporteur, respectively, of the First (Political and Security) Committee. Pic- 
ture shows the Chairman of the Committee, Fernand van Langenhove, of Belgium, discussing an 
item with Dr, Protitch, Secretary of the Committee, while Mr. Thor Thors looks on. 
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SEEKING BRIDGEHEADS 
FOR AGREEMENT 


Dr. Francisco Urrutia, of Colombia, 
and Thor Thors, of Iceland, were 
unanimously elected Vice-Chairman 
and Rapporteur, respectively, of the 
First Committee on September 30. 

Mentioning that this was the fourth 
time he had been Rapporteur of this 
Committee, Mr. Thors said: “Let us 
all remember that we are here to dis- 
cuss world problems—not in order to 
widen the gulf of disagreement but to 
find some common ground, some little 
spot on each side to become the basis 
for a bridge.” 

It was the representatives who made 
the decisions in the Committee, and it 
was his duty to report those decisions 
to the General Assembly. 

“I shall be happy,” he added, “to 
deliver your messages of conciliation 
and understanding which lead to 
agreement such as the world is anx- 
iously awaiting and anxiously expect- 
ing from you.” 

In his opening remarks to the Com- 
mittee, the Chairman, Fernand van 
Langenhove, of Belgium, envisaged 
two-fold responsibilities for the Mem- 
bers—“to see to it that no remissness 
on our part jeopardizes the possibili- 
ties of progress which present them- 
selves and that such possibilities are 
utilized,” and “to ward off any dangers 
which may arise before us.” 





S.S.R., U.S.S.R., and United States), 
with 4 abstentions (Argentina, Do- 
minican Republic, El Salvador, and 
Turkey), and the Colombian proposal 
by a vote of 48-6 (Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia), 
with 5 abstentions (Afghanistan, Bur- 
ma, India, Indonesia, and Iran). 
France did not participate in that vote. 
In support of his proposal to place 
the Korean question at the bottom of 
the list, Dr, Echeverri Cortés said that, 
since the political conference was to 
meet October 28, there was no justifi- 
cation for discussing before then the 
already “over-discussed” question. 


Problems such as the unification of 
Korea and free elections would have 
to be dealt with at the political con- 
ference, where, it was hoped, they 
would be solved. There was no reason, 
therefore, to deal with them before 
they were thoroughly discussed, and 
perhaps solved, at that conference. 
Furthermore, when the appropriate 
time for discussing them arrived, the 
order could be changed to give them 
priority. 


MEMBERSHIP OF CONFERENCE Mr. Vyshin- 
sky, on the other hand, argued that if 
the previous question of the organiza- 
tion of the conference was not settled, 
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there was no hope that the conference 
would even be held. The Chinese and 
the North Koreans had proposed that 
the composition of the conference be 
enlarged to include the Soviet Union, 
India, Indonesia, Pakistan, and Burma 
as “invited neutral nations,” and that it 
be a “round-table” rather than a 
“cross-table” conference. The United 
States, the United Kingdom, and some 
others of the group of sixteen United 
Nations Members which had contrib- 
uted forces under the United Nations 
Command had said, Mr. Vyshinsky 
pointed out, that the conference should 
be held and that it should decide its 
own composition, but there was no 
hint from those same Members that 
their representatives to the conference 
would not block expansion of its 
membership. Furthermore, since the 
time limit for the holding of the con- 
ference was running out, an attempt 
should be made to remove the ob- 
stacles that had arisen in regard to its 
convening, There was no reasonable 
ground for delaying discussion. 


If time was running out, countered 
Sir Percy Spender, it was because of 
the Chinese communists and the 
North Koreans themselves, who per- 
haps wanted it to run out so they 
could escape from the precise terms of 
paragraph 60 of the armistice agree- 
ment as it applied to the composition 
of the conference. It was true that 
obstacles had arisen, but the solution 
lay not with the United Nations, but 
with the other side, for the United 
Nations had appointed those to repre- 
sent its side at the conference, and all 
that remained was for the other side 
to indicate who should represent it. 
Only recently the United States had 
sent another communication to the 
Chinese and North Koreans, and no 
reply had been received. It would not 
be appropriate to consider the Korean 
question at least until that reply was 
available. 


ALLEGATION AND DENIAL OF CHANGE IN 
POSITION Supporting the Colombian 
proposal, as did China, the Dominican 
Republic, Egypt, France, Greece, Mex- 
ico, Sweden, and Thailand, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States, 
contended that the Chinese and North 
Koreans had changed their position 
regarding the composition of the con- 
ference from that established in the 
armistice agreement, an allegation 
which Mr. Vyshinsky argued was en- 
tirely unfounded. 


Mr. Lodge quoted from the official 
transcript of the armistice negotiations 
to show that General Nam Il, speak- 
ing for the Chinese and North Ko- 
reans, made it clear that that side en- 
visaged and supported the idea of a 
conference which would consist of the 
former belligerents on both sides. 
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But what possible relevance, asked 
Mr. Vyshinsky, did General Nam II’s 
statement have for the Assembly, To 
say that the Chinese and North Ko- 
reans went back on paragraph 60 was 
erroneous. Nowhere did paragraph 60 
contemplate the participation in the 
conference only of states which con- 
tributed troops and whose armed 
forces actually took part in the war. 
Because the name and the flag of the 
United Nations could be used by 
sixteen states in Korea, those sixteen 
were not the United Nations. There 
was no contradiction between para- 
graph 60 on the one hand and the pos- 
sibility, on the other, of there being 
represented at the conference not only 
states which had contributed forces 
but also other states. 


It was also an error to say that the 
Korean-Chinese side, if it wished, 
could appoint neutral states as repre- 
sentatives of its side. Neither Burma, 
nor India, nor Pakistan, nor Indonesia 
would be willing to participate in the 
conference as belligerents or as repre- 
sentatives or advocates of one of the 
belligerents. They would want to be 
there as spokesmen and harbingers of 
peace. That was why a round-table 
conference was proposed. 


POSSIBILITY OF OTHER STATES The As- 
sembly’s resolution of August 28, on 
the other hand, limited and excluded 
the participation of other states, Mr. 
Vyshinsky reiterated. Thus the repre- 
sentatives who now argued that the 
conference itself could admit other 
participants would be faced with that 
resolution at the conference and the 
question whether they could admit 
such participants. 


On this point, Henri Hoppenot, of 
France, quoted from a statement by 
Maurice Schumann, French Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, to 
the effect that useful advice might 
have been offered at the conference 
by certain Asian powers, especially by 
India. If it was not possible to include 
India from the beginning, Mr. Schu- 
mann had said, France would do 
everything in its power to ensure that, 
in the near future, India might be in- 
vited by the conference to join with it 
in the study of problems with which it 
was directly concerned, problems 
which extended beyond that of Korea 
and which involved all questions con- 
nected with the re-establishment of 
peace in the Far East. 


This meant, said Mr, Hoppenot, 
that, at the political conference, 
France would tackle the problem of 
the expansion of the membership of 
the conference in a spirit which should 
fully meet and allay the legitimate 
concern voiced by Mr. Vyshinsky. 


But this, of course, did not satisfy 
Mr. Vyshinsky, who reiterated that the 


Assembly’s resolution of August 28 
did constitute a decision as to the 
composition of the conference and 
was therefore binding on the repre- 
sentatives of the sixteen United Na- 
tions Members which would attend. 


QUESTION OF PUBLIC DEBATE Selwyn 
Lloyd, of the United Kingdom, con- 
tended that a public debate at this 
time would not be conducive to a set- 
tlement. There had been a debate in 
August, and there was the recent gen- 
era] debate in the Assembly. If it was 
suggested that there ought to be an- 
other debate in order for new proposals 
to be put forward, why, if anyone had 
such proposals to present, would they 
have to wait for a public debate? If 
Mr. Vyshinsky, for instance, had con- 
structive proposals to make, why could 
they not be put forward through the 
normal diplomatic channels as speedily 
as possible? If there was any uncer- 
tainty or any desire for clarificaton as 
to the instructions that would be given 
to representatives to the conference, 
again why could that not be pursued 
through normal diplomatic channels? 


“I think,” Mr. Lloyd declared, “it ‘s 
a situation of folly and danger, and 
almost of despair for the whole world, 
if We are forced into a position where 
we cannot carry forward negotiations 
on any topic except by public debate. 
I think that that is a bankruptcy of 
statesmanship in every country, be- 
cause, in many cases, public debate, at 
particular stages, far from helping 
a settlement, retards it.” 


Although his delegation did not ex- 
clude the possibility of a debate on 
the Korean question at a later stage, 
it considered that to have such a de- 
bate as the first item on the agenda 
would not be in the interest of peace. 


New Zealand’s representative, T. 
Clifton Webb, expressed similar views. 
In reply, Mr. Vyshinsky said that his 
delegation was not opposed to discuss- 
ing this matter in a group of two or 
three or four, but this should not be 
considered as excluding action by the 
United Nations, or participation, dis- 
cussion, and decision by the United 
Nations as an organization. The possi- 
bility of reaching agreement outside 
the Assembly was not excluded, but 
this did not mean that, once a discus- 
sion of the Korean question was begun 
here, it should not be discussed further. 


It was the job of the United Nations 
to see to it that the conference should 
meet in time, but, in order to do that, 
measures had to be taken immediately 
which would display some sort of re- 
gard for the views of the other side. 


OTHER VIEWS The Yugoslav delegation, 
stated Koca Popovic, did not believe 
that it would be dangerous to resume 
an examination of the question. In 
fact, the Assembly must continue to 
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deal directly with the development of 
the Korean question and, in doing so, 
should exert its influence toward an 
affirmative solution. He did not insist 
that the question should be placed at 
the very top of the agenda, but it 
should be assigned a place com- 
mensurate with its importance. 

Differing views on the order in 
which they felt the Committee should 
take up its agenda items were also ex- 
pressed by the representatives of Ar- 
gentina, E] Salvador, India, Pakistan, 
and Peru. 

Amjad Ali, of Pakistan, for instance, 
thought it would be more opportune to 
discuss the Korea question at a later 
date. Thus, the Committee might de- 
cide only what item to take up first, 
leaving the decision on the others until 
after the conclusion of the debate on 
the first one. He favored an adjourn- 
ment of ten days for the question of 
Morocco, but felt that the Committee 
might be doing something else in the 
meantime rather than simply to ad- 
journ, 

Dr. Rodolfo Munoz, of Argentina, 
agreed that the Pakistan suggestion 
would be legal and correct. The Com- 
mittee might also, for the time being, 
not decide what place to assign to the 
Korea item. He emphasized that the 
rules of procedure must be respected. 
Similar views were expressed by Dr. 
Miguel Rafael Urquia, of El Salvador. 

Contending that it was impossible to 
discuss the question before the confer- 
ence had been organized and con- 
vened, Dr. Victor Andres Belatinde, of 
Peru, considered it advisable to leave 
a decision on taking up the matter, in 
accordance with the rules of pro- 
cedure, to the Chairman, 

The main objective, he contended, 
Was to promote action, negotiation, 
consultation, and readjustment from 
the point of view of the two sides— 
to bring the two sides together in 
negotiation and not waste the time of 
the Assembly in a sterile discussion 
that would only result in a wider gap 
hetween the two points of view. 


INDIA’S POSITION V. K. Krishna Men- 
on, of India, too, considered it deplor- 
able for the Committee not to function 
for several days, because, both from 
the point of view of public policy and 
in view of the deadline that had been 
set for the closing of the session, it 
was important to conserve time. 

As for the Korea question, he felt 
that it was not part of political 
wisdom or political realism to believe 
that, just because the Members would 
not talk about this great and difficult 
problem, it would solve itself. At the 
same time, the correspondence that 
was under way might be permitted to 
develop for a short period. 

He was definitely opposed to placing 
the Korea question at the end of the 
agenda, for he felt that this would 
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prejudice a settlement, but it would 
be practical and wise to allow it to 
come up a little later according to the 
development of events. The Commit- 
tee might therefore decide to take up 
One or two items and make progress 
piecemeal without planning the order 
of the entire agenda in advance. 

There were two recurring views to 
which India could not subscribe. One 
was that a debate could be avoided on 
the Korea question. The other was that 
the nations constituting the United Na- 
tions Command could supersede the 
General Assembly or that they could 
by themselves assume the powers of 
negotiation. 

As for India’s participation in the 
conference—that was not the issue. 
India’s position had been clearly stated. 
India had not been and was not can- 
vassing for a seat. 

“Let there be no illusion on this,” 
said Mr. Menon. “No one is conferring 
any privileges on India. If we shall be 
of service and if we shall be desired 
by both sides, it will be our obligation 
to China, to ourselves, and to the 
world to enter into the conversations.” 


BURMESE COMPLAINT In the course of 
his remarks, Mr. Lodge said that an 
item which the United States felt 
should be deferred was the complaint 
by Burma concerning the presence of 
foreign forces on its territory. Develop- 
ments of the next several weeks might 
considerably alter the situation, he be- 
lieved, so consideration should be 
deferred in the expectation that they 
would materialize and reduce the 
tension. 

U Myint Thein, the Burmese repre- 
sentative, was skeptical, however. The 
talks in Bangkok had broken down, he 
said, and the Burmese had no hope. 
Since they had been informed that 
some efforts were being made, they 





were willing to wait, but not indet- 
initely. Actually, the Burmese item 
was the only one on which a conclu- 
sion might be expected during the 
course of this session—all the others 
would probably take “the next ten 
years or so” —so he would like to see 
it either as the second or third on the 
Committee’s agenda. 

If a constructive draft resolution 
were submitted, his delegation would 
like to see whether it could be imple- 
mented; and, if there was no chance 
of its being implemented, Burma 
would then like the matter to come 
up again before the session’s end. 

This position was fully supported 
by India. 

As adopted, the agenda contains the 
Burmese item in fourth position. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS At the conclu- 
sion of the debate, and after the votes 
had been taken, Mr. Lodge declared: 

“It is precisely because we think 
that the Korean question is so urgent 
and is a matter of stark reality that 
we do not believe its solution will be 
advanced by oratory and propaganda 
tactics here. 

“If the communists are sincere in 
their desire to treat the Korean ques- 
tion as an urgent one and to come to 
constructive grips with it, the way 1s 
open for them to meet our representa- 
tives at any one of the places which 
we have mentioned and get on with 
the business of organizing the political 
conference. That—and not various 
political gestures here—is the way to 
show that the matter is regarded as 
urgent.” 

To this Mr. Vyshinsky retorted: 
“Mr. Lodge’s last observation was not 
addressed to the right party. The 
United States should address itself to 
the party with which it must meet, and 
not to the Soviet Union.” 


CHINA SIGNS OPIUM PROTOCOL 









CHINA has become the twenty-first country to sign the Interim Agreement on the Limitation and 


Regulation of Opium Production. Picture shows Dr. C. Lb. Hsia signing the document while 
Constantin Stavropoulos, Principal Director of the United Nations Legal Department, looks on. 
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ASSEMBLY PRESIDENT Mme. V. J. Pandit congratulates representatives of three new Security 


Council Members (I. to r.): Leslie Knox Munro (New Zealand), Jose Ferreira de Souza (Brazil), 
Selim Sarper (Turkey). New members will take office in Council next January for period of two years. 


Elections to Three Councils 





Brazil, New Zealand, Turkey to Security Body 


HE General Assembly elected 

three members of: the Security 
Council, six members of the Economic 
and Social Council, and two members 
of the Trusteeship Council on October 
5S 


SECURITY COUNCIL Brazil, New Zea- 
land, and Turkey were elected to the 
Security Council for a two-year period 
beginning January 1, 1954, to succeed 
Chile, Greece, and Pakistan, Retiring 
members are not eligible for immedi- 
ate re-election. The other members 
of the Council are the five permanent 
members — China, France, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
the United States — and three non- 
permanent members—Colombia, Den- 
mark, and Lebanon—whose terms ex- 
pire at the end of 1954. 

Brazil and New Zealand, with 56 
and 48 votes, respectively, were elected 
on the first ballot. Seven subsequent 
ballots were held before Turkey re- 
ceived the required two-thirds majority 
and was elected with 40 votes to Po- 
land’s 19. 

On the first ballot, Turkey and Po- 
land received the third and fourth 
highest number of votes—32 and 18, 
respectively—so the next three ballots 
were restricted to voting on those two 
candidates. On these, Turkey received 
38, 37, and 36 votes, and Poland 20, 
22, and 23, respectively. 

Three unrestricted ballots were then 
held, on which the Philippines—fifth 
highest with 17 votes an the first bal- 
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lot—received I1, 11, and 10 votes, 
respectively; Turkey, 31, 33, and 35; 
and Poland, 18, 16 and 15. 

Because the third unrestricted b:.I- 
lot was inconclusive, the next one— 
the eighth and, as it turned out, the 
final one — was restricted again to 
Turkey and Poland, the two leading 
candidates. 

Others which had received votes on 
the first ballot were Czechoslovakia 
and Ecuador, 2 each, and Mexico 1. 

Before the voting, Andrei Y. Vy- 
shinsky, of the U.S.S.R., made a plea 
for the election of Poland rather than 
Turkey to give the Eastern European 
area equitable geographical representa- 
tion. In 1950, he recalled, Turkey had 
been elected for 1951-52 as a repre- 
sentative of the Near East, when it 
replaced Egypt. 

The election of Turkey would be a 
new violation of the Charter, of the 
rules of procedure, and of the “gentle- 
men’s agreement” reached by the per- 
manent members of the Security 
Council in 1946 regarding the election 
of non-permanent members on _ the 
basis of equitable geographical distri- 
bution. 

Mr. Vyshinsky was asked by the 
President, Madame Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, of India, not to continue his 
statement because, under the rules of 
procedure, there are no nominations, 
and it would be improper, she said, for 
any declarations to be made before the 
elections with regard to the candidacy 
of any particular Member. 





ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL The 
six Members elected to the Economic 
and Social Council, with their votes, 
were the United Kingdom 47, Ecuado: 
45, the U.S.S.R. 45, Czechoslovakia 
42, and Norway 42, all on the first 
ballot, and Pakistan 38, on the sixth 
ballot. Retiring members of this Coun- 
cil are eligible for immediate re-elec- 
tion, and the U.S.S.R. and the United 
Kingdom were re-elected. The four 
other members of the Council whose 
terms expire at the end of this year are 
the Philippines, Poland, Sweden, and 
Uruguay. 

The twelve other members of the 
eighteen-member Council are Argen- 
tina, Belgium, China, Cuba, Egypt. 
and France, whose terms expire at the 
end of 1954, and Australia, India, 
Turkey, the United States, Venezuela, 
and Yugoslavia, at the end of 1955. 

On the first ballot, Indonesia, with 
36 votes, and Pakistan, with 33, were 
sixth and seventh, respectively, but did 
not receive the required two-thirds 
majority to be elected. On the next 
three ballots, the voting was restricted 
to those two candidates, and Pakistan 
received 32, 33, and 37 votes, re- 
spectively, to Indonesia’s 28, 27, and 
ZF, 

Then followed two unrestricted bal- 
lots, when votes could be cast for any 
eligible Member. On each of these, 
Pakistan received 38 votes. On the 
first, however, with 58 valid ballots 
cast, the required majority was 39, 
while on the second, with 57 valid bal- 
lots cast, it was only 38, and Pakistan 
was therefore elected. On the first of 
these, Indonesia received 18 votes; on 
the second, 17. Afghanistan and the 
Philippines received 1 each. 

Others which had received votes on 
the first ballot were Afghanistan 28, 
the Philippines 7, Colombia 2, and 
Burma, Haiti, Israel, New Zealand, 
Peru, Poland, Thailand, and Uruguay, 
1 each. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL In the Trustee- 
ship Council, the terms of two mem- 
bers — the Dominican Republic and 
Thailand—expire at the end of this 
year, and they were eligible for im- 
mediate re-election. On the first ballot, 
India received 55 votes, and Haiti 51. 
and they were accordingly elected. 
Others receiving votes were Indonesia 
12 and Thailand, the Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Norway, and the 
Philippines, 1 each. 

The other ten members of the Trus- 
teeship Council are Australia, Belgium, 
France, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, ad- 
ministering authorities; China and the 
U.S.S.R., permanent members of the 
Security Council not administering 
Trust Territories; and El Salvador and 
Syria, elected members whose three- 
year terms expire at the end of 1955. 
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Assembly Votes Unanimously To 
Make Children’s Fund Permanent 


HE strongest evidence of approval 

the United Nations can offer was 
registered on October 7, in favor of 
the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. The General 
Assembly voted unanimously to con- 
tinue the agency on a permanent basis. 
The resolution changed the name of 
the organization to the United Nations 
Children’s Fund but retained the sym- 
bol UNICEF, which Endique Rodriguez 
Fabregat, of Uruguay, described as 
“a light shining over our organization’s 
activities.” 

In addition to the unanimous ap- 
proval of UNICEF's activities, Members 
of the Assembly pledged the financial 
aid which was an absolute necessity if 
UNICEF, which has never been fi- 
nanced by government assessment, 
was to continue its operations. 

The United States is meeting its 
pledge of $9,814,333, for 1953 and 
Congress has authorized $9 million for 
1954. In the Assembly, pledges of con- 
tinuing financial] aid were made by 
Canada and France. The Dominican 
Republic, United Kingdom, Egypt, 
Syria and Australia announced that 
contributions to the agency are under 
consideration by their governments as 
did Colonel José Antonio Remon 
Cantera, President of Panama. So far 
through 1953, forty-eight governments 
have either contributed or pledged sup- 
port to UNICEF, 

Established by the General Assem- 
bly in December 1946 to assist needy 
children, primarily in war-devastated 
countries, UNICEF today carries out a 
variety of programs in 75 countries. 
While statistics do not picture, as 
Salvador P. Lopez, of the Philippines 
did, “the sick or undernourished child 
who is brought back to health with 
milk, sera, or vitamin capsules,” they 
do give an idea of the breadth of 
UNICEF programs. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAMS In 1952, 1342 
million persons were covered in anti- 
tuberculosis vaccination campaigns; 5 
million in yaws control campaigns; and 
more than 8 million were protected 
from malaria. More than one million 
mothers and children were reached 
through emergency and long-range 
feeding programs, while others in some 
two thousand communities had access 
to maternal and child welfare centres 
furnished with UNICEF supplies and 
equipment. On all counts, the totals 
tor 1953 will be far greater. 

At the peak of post-war operations 
in Europe, some six million children 
in thirteen countries Were getting a 
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daily supplemental meal of UNICEF 
skim milk and other health-building 
foods. What started out in Europe as 
emergency feeding programs stimu- 
lated permanent child feeding schemes 
maintained by the countries them- 
selves. Feeding programs are currently 
being assisted in 22 countries. So far, 
almost twelve million children and 
mothers have received UNICEF milk 
and other foods, 


Still other mothers and children will 
benefit from UNICEF aid to local vac- 
cine production plants and to milk 
conservation programs. Twenty-two 
countries have asked UNICEF assistance 
to conserve local milk supplies. About 
1,850,000 mothers and children are 
now regularly receiving free or sub- 
sidized milk from plants, chiefly in 


A UNANIMOUS RESOLUTION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


CONSIDERING the world-wide disproportion between the magnitude of 
social service tasks to be undertaken and the available means of implementation. 
CONSIDERING the role that the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund plays in the whole international program for the protection 


of the child, 


CONSIDERING that the Fund's activities are useful, not only because they 





Europe, already in operation. Within 
five years, after all the plants current- 
ly being assisted by UNICEF are in 
operation, the figure will climb to 
about 3,250,000. 

Part of UNICEF's funds still go to 
meet needs created by emergencies. 
During recent months, some 700,000 
mothers and children received aid 
mainly in food, but the agency also 
provides blankets, clothing, soap and 
drugs to control epidemics. This type 
of assistance is currently going to 
famine areas of India and Pakistan, 
to both refugee and _ non-refugee 
groups in the Eastern Mediterranean 
area, to South Korea, to typhoon- 
struck islands off the coast of Japan 
and to the earthquake-stricken Tonian 
Islands of Greece. 


SOURCES OF FINANCING It might be 
wondered, Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, 
First Vice-Chairman of UNICEF's ex- 
ecutive board declared, where the 
money for all those gigantic projects 
is coming from. “I think the world is 
entitled to know of the generosity of 
the contributors to UNICEF and, inci- 


realize some of the high objectives which have been adopted by the United 
Nations, but also because they create favourable conditions for the develop- 
ment of the long-range economic and social programs of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies, particularly the World Health Organization and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 

CONSIDERING the urgent need fér continuing the work of UNICEF, particu- 
larly in the under-developed regions of the world, 

CONSIDERING that the number of governments making contributions to 
UNICEF has increased constantly since 1950, 

1. AFFIRMS that the regulations which govern the activity of the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund have enabled it to achieve 
satisfactory techniques, to acquire valuable experience and to accomplish its 
task successfully: 

2. REAFFIRMS the pertinent provisions of General Assembly resolutions 
57 (1) and 417 (V), with the exception of any reference to time-limits con- 
tained in these resolutions; 

3. Decipes to change the name of the organization to the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, retaining the symbol UNICEF; 

4. Reouests the Economic and Social Council to continue to review 
periodically the work of UNICEF and to make recommendations to the General 
Assembly as appropriate; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General: 

(a) To ensure that the programs carried on by UNICEF continue to 
be co-ordinated effectively with the regular and technical assist- 
ance programs of the United Nations and the specialized agencies: 

(b) To report thereon to the Economic and Social Council in 1954 
and subsequently as appropriate: 

6. COMMENDS UNICEF, the United Nations Secretariat and the specialized 
agencies concerned for the close working relations which have developed 
progressively and requests them to strengthen those relations in giving full 
effect to the desires of the Assembly as expressed in resolution 417 (WV) and 
the present resolution. 


U. N. B—October 15, 
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dentally, I believe that some miscon- 
ceptions in this regard should be cor- 
rected. 

“Up to the present the United States 
has contributed just over $97,250,000; 
other governments have contributed 
approximately $43 million. These con- 
tributions do not take into account 
the extensive ‘internal matching’ of 
governments. UNICEF aid, except in 
the case of emergencies, always re- 
quires a substantial expenditure from 
local resources. 

“Out of every dollar spent on child- 
care projects, the local government 
spends sixty-one cents, as compared to 
thirty-nine cents contributed by 
UNICEF. As a matter of fact, these 
figures understate the stimulus of 
UNICEF, since they do not take into 
account country expenditures which 
will be made on a continuing basis for 
the programs after UNICEF aid has 
ceased; nor do they take into account 
the large amount of voluntary effort 
which is put into the programs. There 
are also private and non-governmental 
sources of income, Innumerable peo- 
ple are working for UNICEF without 
any pay or reward except that of 
achievement. No compliment is too 
great for these true servants of hu- 
manity.” 


CO-OPERATION An example of UNICEF's 
close co-operation with other United 
Nations organizations, particularly the 
World Health Organization is that 
mentioned by Viqar Ahmed Hamdani, 
of Pakistan. Four new schools for 
training local nurses, midwives and 
health visitors have been established 
with UNICEF and WHO aid in Lahore, 
Karachi, Peshawar and Dacca. In gen- 
eral, it has been pointed out, where 
WHO gives technical guidance on ma- 
laria, yaws, tuberculosis and a_ host 
of other control programs, UNICEF 
supplies the ppt, penicillin vaccine and 
other supplies.that make carrying out 
the programs possible. 


After the Assembly’s unanimous ap- 
proval of the resolution—which states 
that UNICEF’s activities are useful “not 
only because they realize some of the 
high objectives which have been adop- 
ted by the United Nations, but also 
because they create favorable condi- 
tions for the development of the long- 
range economic and social programs 
of the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, particularly the World 
Health Organization and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization” — 
Madame Pandit, the President, con- 
gratulated the Assembly. “The Chil- 
dren’s Fund is one of the most vivid 
examples, within the framework of 
the United Nations, of international 
co-operation and peaceful purposes,” 
Madame Pandit said. “Its value lies 
not only in the lives saved but in the 
entire communities which it strength- 
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Panama’s President on Visit to Headquarters 


Lerms Organization “Only Weapon . for Peace 





ON ARRIVAL, Col. José Antonio Remon Cantera, President of Panama (left) was welcomed by 
Madame Pandit, President of the General Assembly, and by United Nations officials, including 
Secretary-General Hammarskjold (right). Col. Remon addressed the Assembly during his visit 


OL. JOSE ANTONIO REMON 

CANTERA, President of the Re- 
public of Panama, visited United Na- 
tions Headquarters on October 5 and 
told the General Assembly of his firm 
confidence in the Organization. It rep- 
resents, he said, the only “weapon we 
have in our struggle for peace.” 

The truth and good faith of the 
Charter principles remain steadfast, 
he declared, but historic changes and 
new circumstances demand that there 
be some revision of the Charter. These 
principles, in his view, must be made 
applicable to the new historic cycles 
and must lead to solution of the new 
problems arising. 

The same situation, he felt, applies 
to international treaties in which in- 
justices, inequalities and inconsisten- 
cies may be revealed as time goes by. 
Therefore, a remedy is needed here 
to provide for revision by mutual 


agreement to meet the immediate 
needs and re-establish equity and 
justice. 


It is still difficult for the peoples of 
the world to maintain peaceful rela- 
tions, he continued. “Dark and diffi- 


cult ideas seek to destroy international 
life’; against this tendency all of the 
forces at the disposal of civilization 
must be ranged. He asked that despair 
and suspicion be eradicated and that 
the Charter concepts regarding the 
dignity of the human person and the 
equality of nations be brought to 
reality. 

Today the powerful nations cannot 
undermine the importance of the 
weaker ones, Col. Remon asserted. A 
norm of conduct has to be provided 
that will obtain and maintain harmony 
between nations, In connection with 
treaties, he said the fulfillment of 
agreements must not be made an ob- 
ject of bargaining once they are signed. 
However, they are often signed under 
special conditions; because of external 
pressure, no provision is made for 
future contingencies; hasty decisions 
are taken and there is no freedom to 
weigh the scope of the agreements. 
Then the remedy must be found in 
the system of peaceful settlement of 
disputes with the hope that a mutually- 
agreed revision will correct the in- 
justices. 





ens and in the faith in the United 
Nations which it establishes and re- 
news wherever it operates.” 

As did many speakers, Madame 
Pandit congratulated UNICEF and its 
Executive Board “upon which a heavy 


and challenging responsibility now 
rests.” Executive Director of UNICEF 
is Maurice Pate, of the United States. 
Auguste R. Lindt, of Switzerland, is 
Chairman of the 26-nation Executive 
Board. 
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LOW-COST BUILDING methods are being evolved in Israel with aid of United Nations experts. 
One way is first to erect umbrella-style concrete room and later walls of earth stabilized 


with cement or bitumen. Modern 


improvements are 


thus made to age-old techniques. 


Economic Progress at Low Cost 


Through Technical Assistance 


Practical Achievements of Great Value 
Being Attained Under United Nations 
and Agency Programs 


KILL-SHARING operations under 

the expanded technical assistance 
program have proved that practical 
results of great usefulness can be 
achieved by the international organiza- 
tions at no great cost. 

It is, of course, still too early for a 
comprehensive appraisal of these ac- 
tivities. Much of the work can only 
show results over a long period of 
years. Nonetheless, it is possible to 
give some sense of practical achieve- 
ment. This was done before the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Second (Economic 
and Financial) Committee on Septem- 
ber 28 by David Owen, Executive 
Chairman of the Technical Assistance 
Board, which co-ordinates the work of 
the international organizations taking 
part in the expanded program. 

Some of the most important con- 
tributions of international technical 
assistance, he said, are complementary 
to the provision of investment capital 
for developing the less-developed econ- 
omies. So scarce is development capi- 
tal that is necessary to use existing 
resources as efficiently as possible, to 
evolve techniques to make greater use 
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of abundant resources such as un 
skilled labor instead of more capital, 
and to do everything possible to make 
effective use of any new capital. 

One example of making better use 
of existing resources was provided by 
Liberia. Prior to the arrival in that 
country of two Dutch fishing experts 
sent out by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) fishing had been 
done entirely from canoes and only 
with lines, Under the guidance of these 
experts, not only have Liberian fisher- 
men increased the size of their catches 
and consequently their incomes, but 
local diets have also been improved to 
include much-needed protein. The cost 
of the nets was actually recovered in 
about 24 hours’ fishing, Boats to re- 
place or supplement canoes and other 
gear are also being introduced now, to- 
gether with simple improvements re- 
quiring little additional capital and en- 
abling Liberians to make better use 
of their fishing resources. 

Again, in /srael a soil scientist, using 
a bulldozer, has been able to dam and 
fill ancient water cisterns originally 
dug as far back as 200 B.C. They were 


dug to conserve surface waters because 
ground water is either saline or too 
far down, so that wells are not possl- 
ble. This project has rediscovered and 
developed ancient technical knowledge 
uniquely suited to the requirements of 
the country. More elaborate irrigation 
works might, perhaps, be better in 
Israel and other countries but, until 
capital for these is available, improve- 
ments can be made with the applica- 
tion of technical knowledge to existing 
resources, 

Israel also provides an example of 
economizing on capital by making 
greater use of more abundant re- 
sources — in this case, earth and un- 
skilled labor. Here, an international 
team of experts has introduced modern 
improvements to one of the most 
ancient methods of building—stabil- 
ized earth construction. A_ stabilizer 
such as bitumen or cement is mixed 
with the soil to increase its resistance 
to water in finished buildings. Several 
experimental buildings have now been 
designed for large-scale housing de- 
velopment. The result is a low-cost 
construction method, suitable for all 
under-developed countries with a dry 
climate. 

In Afghanistan, sugar beet pulp was, 
until recently, regarded as waste and 
thrown into the Khunduz River. Now, 
however, because of the work of a 
sugar beet specialist sent out under the 
expanded program, it is being used to 
feed livestock. This is a clear addition 
to the country’s food supplies brought 
about by technical assistance and re- 
quiring relatively little capital. And in 
Yugoslavia, where about 50 per cent 
of a log entering a sawmill has been 
regarded as waste, a Canadian wood 
chemist is advising on methods of 
using this waste for making products 
such as pulp and building boards. 

How is the expanded program help- 
ing to make the best use of capital 
obtained from abroad? For an ans- 
wer, Mr. Owen cited developments in 
India, Pakistan, Paraguay and Indo- 
nesia. 

Both India and Pakistan have pur- 
chased agricultural machinery by 
means of loans from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. Machinery, however, is of little 
use without proper facilities for repair 
and maintenance. It must also be op- 
erated in a way which will lengthen 
the time between visits to the repair 
shops. In both these countries, experts 
assigned under the expanded program 
are advising the respective Govern- 
ments on the operation, repair and 
maintenance of agricultural machinery. 

In Paraguay, experts are advising 
the Government on the maintenance 
and repair of road-making machinery 
purchased with Bank loans. And in 
Indonesia, an expert is advising on the 
use of equipment for the mechanical 
extraction of logs which the Govern- 
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NEXT JULY, when monsoon brings annual flare-up in Thailand of virulent cattle disease called 
haemorrhagic septicaemia, will show whether new vaccine now being tested on 70,000 cattle 
is successful. Headquarters for mass field test begun this month is laboratory in jungle clearing. 


ment has secured through a loan from 
the Export-Import Bank. 


The program, Mr. Owen added, has 
stimulated governments to develop 
administrative machinery to plan the 
broad outlines of their economic de- 
velopment and to relate requests for 
technical assistance to these plans. 
This may well prove to be one of the 
most important results of the program 
since the value of economic assistance 
depends largely on the way govern- 
ments use the resources put at their 
disposal. 


One of the most satisfactory fea- 
tures of the expanded program is that 
it has called forth so much construc- 
tive effort made by the recipient coun- 
tries to take full advantage of the 
technical aid provided. For every dol- 
lar’s worth of international help, sev- 
eral dollars’ worth of local effort has 
been made. Local staff has been asso- 
ciated with the international staff; 
clinics, laboratories, training centres, 
and demonstration centres have been 
built; and many other local expenses 
have been incurred. “This is no give- 
away program,” Mr. Owen, stated. 
“Essentially it is a program designed 
to help the less developed countries to 
help themselves.” 


Some activities, moreover, have 
brought solid rewards and comforts 
to whole regions of the world. Who, 
Mr. Owen asked in this regard, can 
compute the possible savings to whole 
regions of the effective control of 
locusts in a few countries? And who, 
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reflecting on the apparently modest 
activities of two FAO veterinary experts 
working in Burma, would guess that 
out of them might come a revolu- 
tionary alleviation of a devastating 
cattle disease—haemorrhagic septicae- 
mia — afflicting wide areas of the 
earth’s surface? (See next column). 


Chance of Victory 
Over Major World 
Livestock Killer 


ESTS now being conducted by an 

expert of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization in Thailand on 70,000 
cattle may bring to a successful climax 
a 50-year battle against the world’s 
biggest livestock killer —- a disease 
known scientifically as haemorrhagic 
septicaemia and called in North Amer- 
ica “shipping fever.” 

Every year this disease kills about 
half a million head of cattle in South- 
ern Asia. In North America, its rav- 
ages cost the livestock industry some 
$18,000,000 a vear. 


Vaccines used over the past 50 
years have done little more than to 
confer immunity for about six months. 
Last year, however, after considerable 
research at the Veterinary Research 
Laboratory at Insein, Burma, two FAO 
experts managed to develop a vaccine 
which has been tested with increasing- 
ly successful results. 

One of these experts, Dr. R. V. S. 
Bain, an Australian, was asked at the 
conclusion of his assignment to con- 
tinue his researches for the Govern- 
ment of Thailand. 

He set up his laboratory at Pak 
Chong in a lonely clearing in the 
jungle, making the first test inocula- 
tions with the vaccine produced there 





AUSTRALIAN EXPERT Dr. R. V. S. Bain shows Thai veterinarian Dr. Prayoon (left) first steps in 
preparing new vaccine against one of world’s deadliest livestock diseases. Dr. Bain and another 
FAO expert developed this vaccine in Burma, where preliminary tests gave encouraging results. 
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in September. Large-scale field tests 
of the new vaccine began this month. 
with the vaccination of the first group 
of the 70,000 cattle to be treated in 
Thailand between now and next May 
or June. 


ENCOURAGING While FAO animal dis- 
ease experts are reluctant to make 
over-optimistic claims at this stage. 
they are encouraged by the fact that 
experimental vaccinations have pre- 
vented death in cattle given enormous 
and otherwise lethal doses of virulent 
shipping-fever bacteria. 

The mass field tests now being con- 
ducted will show whether a really 
effective vaccine has been produced. 

The results already achieved, said 
David Owen, Executive Chairman of 
the Technical Assistance Board, in 
making the first public announcement 
of this work to the General Assembly's 
Second Committee on September 28. 
hold out more than a modest hope 
that a major discovery might be made 
which will benefit not only Asia and 
the Middle East, but also North Amer- 
ica. The success of, such a project, he 
added, would pay for the whole ex- 
panded technical assistance program 
many times over, including a hand- 
some direct return even for the coun- 
tries which contribute a major portion 
of the program’s funds. 





Remedies to Meet Fund Crisis 
in Technical Aid Debated 


HE expanded technical assistance 

program, launched in 1950 and 
financed from voluntary contributions 
by governments, has reached a stage 
of great achievement (see page 328). 
But it has also reached a period of 
crisis. Serious financial difficulties this 
year necessitated cutbacks in opera- 
tions, making it impossible, too, to 
meet many requests for assistance 
from under-developed countries. 


Will it be provided with the neces- 
sary financial resources to go ahead, 
expand gradually and fulfill its prom- 
ise? Or will it be allowed to decline, 
or at best, to stagnate? 


These questions were put to the 
General Assembly’s Second (Eco- 
nomic and Financial) Committee on 
September 28 by David Owen, Execu- 
tive Chairman of the Technical Assist- 
ance Board, in opening the Commit- 
tee’s general debate on the skill-shar- 
ing activities of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. 

If the program to be carried out 
next year is to reach the size original- 





SHOWN BY FAO experts how to use various kinds of fish nets, Liberian fishermen have now 
increased their catch considerably, thus yielding much-needed protein in diets of country. 
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ly planned for 1953, he pointed out, 
it will be necessary for governments to 
increase the sum total of their con- 
tribution pledges for 1954 by at least 
20 per cent over those for 1953. 


Other difficulties to which he drew 
attention were: (a) the failure so far 
of several governments to pay, either 
in full or in part, the contribution they 
had pledged either for 1953 or for 
previous years; and (b) uncertainty 
about long-term financial support, 
essential if the program is to carry out 
its long-term projects which make up 
a considerable proportion of the activi- 
ties for which technical assistance is 
being provided. 

Much attention was given to these 
points in the ensuing debate (which 
was still going on as this issue of the 
BULLETIN went to press). 


CONTRIBUTIONS There was general 
agreement about the great value and 
need of the program. Many Members 
stated that they would increase their 
contributions for the coming year. Sev- 
eral stressed the importance of full 
payment of previous contribution 
pledges. The United States representa- 
tive declared that his country was 
going to put up every cent of its con- 
tribution for this year. The rate at 
which it did so, however, would de- 
pend on the rate of payment by other 
countries, for United States had pledg- 
ed 60 cents for every 40 cents contri- 
buted by other countries, 

Haiti suggested that a study be made 
of the feasibility of a scheme whereby 
countries would, for a certain period 
each year, sell stamps with a surcharge 
on postage stamps to be collected for 
the expanded program. 


LONG-TERM SUPPORT Several Members 
underlined the importance of finding 
some formula to ensure long-term 
financial support for periods of more 
than one year. It was realized, how- 
ever, that the constitutions of various 
countries made it impossible for them 
to commit themselves for more than 
a year. But Indonesia—the first coun- 
try to do so—announced that it would 
pledge a three-year contribution, pay- 
able in three annual instalments on the 
first of each year. 

In view of the limited funds at the 
disposal of the program, many Mem- 
bers called for still lower administra- 
tive costs. 

The role of resident technical as- 
sistance representatives was also dis- 
cussed. Citing the work of such rep- 
resentatives in their own countries, sev- 
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DING over Second Committee’s debate on technical assistance was Leo Mates, of Yugo- 


slavia (right) who is seen here with the Vice-Chairman of the Committee, Ernest Chauvet, of Haiti. 


eral Members emphasized the great 
value of their work. Others, however, 
felt that the use of such representa- 
tives often imposed too heavy a finan- 
cial burden, and suggested that there 
be fewer representatives, each to be 
responsible for co-ordinating technical 
assistan¢e activities in the field in sev- 
eral countries rather than in a single 
country as is generally now the case. 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R, and the U.S.S.R. charged that 
these. officials sometimes interfered in 
the domestic affairs of the countries 
in which they were stationed. 

Some thought that the salaries and 
allowances of technical assistance ex- 
perts were too high. 

Others, again, thought efforts should 
be concentrated on priority programs 
likely to produce satisfactory and rea- 
sonably prompt results. Much em- 
phasis was placed, too, on the need for 
better co-ordination of technical assist- 
ance in the field to avoid overlapping 
and waste of effort. Poland, however, 
warned against linking United Nations 
operations, under the pretext of co- 
ordination, with other technical aid 
programs serving the interests of par- 
ticular countries. 


FRENCH SUGGESTIONS The representa- 
tive of France suggested that govern- 
ments be more closely associated with 
the approval of programs and the al- 
location of funds for technical aid 
projects, somewhat along the lines, 
maybe, of the procedures followed in 
other United Nations operations fi- 
nanced from voluntary contributions 
by governments, like the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund or the programs 
for Korea and Palestine refugees. He 
also favored abolishing the present sys- 
tem whereby a certain proportion of 
the funds for the expanded program 
are automatically allocated between 
the participating organizations in ac- 
cordance with an established formula. 
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Several] Members thought these sug- 
gestions—which were not, however, 
presented for action at the current 
Assembly session — deserved further 
study. Some, like the Netherlands, felt 
that the scheme for more direct asso- 
ciation of governments in the execu- 
tion of the program would not fully 
come up to expectations if it involved 
the creation of some sort of advisory 
inter-governmental body of very re- 
stricted membership. And if it were 
one of wide membership, “we might 
find ourselves up to our necks in politi- 
cal considerations which might not be 
the stimulating factor we had hoped 
for.” 


Another point made by several 
Members was that greater stress be 
placed on technical aid operations to 
further the industrialization and di- 
versification of under-developed econ- 
omies. 





SERIOUS FINANCIAL situation in technical aid 
activities of United Nations and specialized 
agencies was described by David Owen, Execu- 
tive Chairman of Technical Assistance Board. 





Progress in Economic 
Integration of Central 
America under Review 


HE first large-scale international 

technical assistance project to be 
conducted on a regional basis by the 
United Nations (in co-operation with 
specialized agencies) is that to aid the 
economic integration of Costa Rica, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Guatemala 
and Nicaragua. 


A review of activities in this regard 
was begun in San José, Costa Rica, on 
October 12, at the second meeting of 
the Committee on Economic Co-oper- 
ation of the Ministers of Economy of 
these five Central American republics. 
Panama was also invited to send a 
representative. 


This Committee is a permanent 
body of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America. 


PRINCIPLES Basic principles for a com- 
mon policy aimed at an integrated 
development of the five economies, it 
will be recalled, were agreed on at the 
Committee’s first meeting in Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras, in August 1952, rec- 
ommendations for concrete develop- 
ment projects being embodied in “The 
Central American Economic Integra- 
tion Program.” 


TECHNICAL AID In response to requests 
for technical assistance on a regional 
basis resulting from resolutions at the 
first meeting of the Committee, the 
Technical Assistance Board agreed to 
carry out six projects in the region 
during 1953, 


One project involved drawing up a 
plan for developing the region’s elec- 
tric power resources. Another is to 
make recommendations on the organ- 
ization, location, functions and financ- 
ing of an institute of industrial tech- 
nological research. A_ third project 
concerns the establishment of an ad- 
vanced school of public administra- 
tion, scheduled to open next January. 
A study is also to be made of the 
region’s livestock and dairy industry. 
Expert studies are being made, too, of 
ways of utilizing the considerable for- 
est resources of Central America. 
The sixth project involves a survey of 
technical training facilities with a view 
to increasing the number of specialized 
workers and technicians. 


In addition to reviewing the techni- 
cal assistance projects and needs in 
the region, the Committee will also 
discuss the development of transport: 
the draft of a standardized customs 
nomenclature for Central America for 
both customs and statistical purposes: 
the financing of economic develop- 
ment; and intra-regional trade prob- 
lems. 
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Technical Assistance Aid to Peace 


International and National Programs Described to Conference of Educators 


ECRETARY-GENERAL Dag 

Hammarskjold was one of five 
principal speakers at the opening ses- 
sion, held at Headquarters on October 
6, of a two-day conference on the edu- 
cational responsibilities of higher 
education, sponsored jointly by the 
United Nations, the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace and New 
York University. 

Participants in the conference, to 
whom President Eisenhower, of the 
United States, sent “warm greetings 
and best wishes for a stimulating series 
of meetings” were presidents and deans 
of institutions of higher learning from 
all parts of that country. The Chair- 
man of the opening session, whose 
theme was “Technical Assistance, the 
United Nations and World Peace,” 
was Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General for Public Information. 

The other speakers were Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb, Permanent Representative 
of the United Kingdom, to the United 
Nations; Dr. Henry T. Heald, Chan- 
cellor of New York University; Dr. 
Alberto Lleras, Secretary-General of 
the Organization of American States, 


#2 


and Harold E. Stassen, Director of 
the Foreign Operations Administra-* 
tion, United States. 

“It was recognized at San Francisco 
that peace could never be secure so 
long as inequality and injustice among 
men and between nations constituted 
a cause of constant unrest,” the Secre- 
tary-General said, in his address. 

“It was therefore decided that in 
addition to the _ establishment of 
machinery designed specifically for the 
avoidance of war the United Nations 
should be provided with instruments 
and policies designed to improve the 
social and material conditions of life 
wherever misery unnecessarily pre- 
vailed. The most important of these 
instruments was the Economic and So- 
cial Council, with the task of promot- 
ing higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment and conditions of economic 
and social development; of promoting 
solutions of international economic, 
social, health and related problems, as 
well as international cultural co-opera- 
tion; and of promoting universal re- 
spect for and observance of human 


rights for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language and religion. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE “Between 1946 
and 1950 a series of decisions resulted 
in the development of a technical as- 
sistance program that spread into the 
whole area of economic development 
and social welfare. A beginning was 
also made to provide governments, on 
request, with assistance in the field of 
public administration. 

“In 1950, stimulated by the action 
of the United States in initiating a 
world-wide program of bilateral aid, at 
the first Technical Assistance Confer- 
ence and as a result of pledges received 
there, the United Nations inaugurated 
the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. The specialized agencies 
join with our Organization in extend- 
ing technical aid in all fields in which 
the various agencies could accept re- 
sponsibility. 

“In the three years that have since 
elapsed some 2,500 experts have been 
provided to requesting governments; 
more than 3,000 fellowships and 
scholarships have been granted to gov- 
ernmental nominees; special confer- 
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ences, training centres, demonstration 
projects and similar activities have 
been organized in many parts of the 
world, and over $60 million has been 
collected from seventy different coun- 
tries to facilitate the development of 
this universal program of mutual aid. 

“Technical assistance is far from 
being the only instrument by which 
economic and social progress in the 
less developed parts of the world can 
be effected. 

“This is the kind of cause that 
should enlist, and must enlist, the 
careful, critical and generous support 
of all men and women of good will, 
everywhere throughout the world.” 


COLOMBO PLAN Sir Gladwyn Jebb de- 
scribed the Colombo Plan for Co- 
operative Economic Development in 
South and Southeast Asia. Although 
the Plan was founded by the Com- 
monwealth, it was never meant to 
be an ‘exclusive club,’ and as a matter 
of fact Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia, 
Laos, Nepal, Viet Nam and the United 
States had now joined it. 

The objective of the Plan was to 
raise the standard of living, and in 
countries such as those of South and 
Southeast Asia where a program of 
industrialization was being undertaken 
from a very meagre base, this was a 
gigantic and complicated task. 


The two great physical needs for 
economic developmént were equip- 
ment and expert personnel. The needs 
of the Asian countries for the first are 
enormous and it was quite beyond the 
resources of the non-Asian and more 
industrialized countries to provide 
them on a fully satisfactory scale. 
Nevertheless, much had been done. 
But perhaps the greatest success had 
been achieved in the second field. 


Sir Gladwyn stressed that the Co- 
lombo Plan does not lay down what is 
to be done in the various countries; 
they retain the right to decide how 
they wish to develop their economies. 
Furthermore, great care is taken by 
the members of the Plan to avoid any 
crossing of wires with the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. 

Sir Gladwyn pointed out that the 
Plan was now only in its third year 
and that its practical achievements 
cannot bear fruit for a long time. The 
major burden of the task naturally falls 
on the Asian countries themselves. 


UNITED STATES PROGRAM Harold E. Stas- 
sen, Director of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, Executive Of- 
fice of the United States, spoke of 
the United States’ expanded program 
of technical service. He recalled that 
President Eisenhower had defined the 
purposes of this program as “to help 
other peoples to develop the under- 
developed areas of the world, to stim- 
ulate profitable and fair world trade, 
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to assist all peoples to know the bless- 
ings of productive freedom.” 

In carrying out this program, he in- 
tended to use the resources of the col- 
leges and universities of America to an 
increased degree. He expressed the 
wish of his administration to enter 
into contracts on a sound basis with 
these educational institutions for carry- 
ing forward co-operative programs in 
other countries and under-developed 
territories. 

Mr. Stassen was pleased to make a 
very broad invitation: “If there is a 
need for technical services in a co- 
operating country which your college 
or your university can meet on a sound 
and constructive basis, the Foreign 
Operations Administration will give 
favorable consideration to a contract 
for that purpose.” 

Another phase of the United States’ 
program involved working together 
with the private non-governmental de- 
velopments overseas. “These are a part 
of the investment of capital, the estab- 
lishment of management, and the im- 
provement of economic conditions of 
the people related to the entire system 
of free economy so well known within 
our own country.” 

Mr. Stassen remarked there were en- 
couraging indications in many areas 
of the world of a more favorable atti- 
tude toward the non-governmental in- 
vestment of both internal and external 
capital, and there was also a quicken- 
ing interest within the United States 
in making such investments. 

He stressed the striking work of re- 
construction and economic advance 
achieved by the countries of Western 
Europe. This progress has reached a 
point where United States assistance 
is no longer needed as in the past, so 
that the United States can now expand 
its technical assistance services to other 
areas of the world. 

Concluding, Mr. Stassen declared 
that the general outlook for construc- 
tive economic progress, concurrent 
with cultural, educational and human- 
itarian advances, was brighter today 
than at any time since the end of the 
Second World War. 


BASIS FOR PEACE Chancellor Heald said 
that the United States had always 
worked for peace, and declared that 
the United Nations provided the best 
means of pursuing this objective. Tech- 
nical assistance, he added, played an 
important part in promoting interna- 
tional peaceful relations. The staffs of 
the United Nations and of New York 
University had had the opportunity of 
working together on various projects. 
Alberto Lleras said technical assist- 
ance should provide the permanent 
basis under which the group of rising 
nations could peacefully adjust to their 
new places in the world’s economy. 


To cancel that assistance would be 


to plunge the world into something 
worse than war: hopelessness. When 
nationalism runs into the inability of 
the people to rise above their poverty, 
it is bound to break out in successive 
upheavals that will jeopardize the in- 
ternational organization, first of all, 
and then international order itself. 

On the other hand if nationalistic 
countries can see a way opening up 
before them that promises an improve- 
ment in their situation, international 
tensions will give way to cooperation. 
“This is something that technical as- 
sistance can accomplish. And | might 
go so far as to say that only technical 
assistance can accomplish.” 


EDUCATION The program of the Or- 
ganization of American States was 
essentially an educational plan, but 
experience had indicated that what 
was most needed was a change in the 
basis of higher education south of the 
Rio Grande and in the Caribbean Re- 
publics. With very few exceptions, 
Latin American universities today are 
not in reality research centers, and 
since the annual budget of some Latin 
American nations was less than that of 
a number of United States universities. 
technical assistance should begin with 
increased support for higher educa- 
tion. To expect the Latin American 
republics to make economic progress 
without a firm foundation at the uni- 
versity level was utopian. 

Sending students to universities in 
more advanced countries was not a 
satisfactory solution to the education 
problems because the tremendous con- 
trast between the conditions of work 
at home and in the country of training 
was often a cause of discouragement 
instead of a stimulus. On the other 
hand, Dr. Lleras said, the teachers 
and technicians from a more highly 
developed country who go to the less 
advanced can more easily adapt their 
work and lectures to the local require- 
ments. 


ROLE OF UNESCO Morning and after- 
noon sessions were held on October 7 
at New York University and the head- 
quarters of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International peace, 

Speakers at the morning session on 
“Technical Assistance and the Respon- 
sibility of Higher Education” were 
Dr. Luther H. Evans, Director-General 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
on “UNESCO and Technical Assist- 
ance”; and Chester Bowles, former 
United States Ambassador to India, 
on “Technical Assistance from an Am- 
bassador’s Viewpoint.” 

Dr. Evans said UNESCO had had, 
for financial reasons, to defer action 
indefinitely on 32 requests for technical 
assistance from underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Reviewing UNESCO’s technical as- 
sistance program in the past three 
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years, Dr. Evans reported that the 
agency now had missions operating 
in 30 countries. It had sent out 250 
experts in education and science and 
had awarded 267 fellowships to na- 
tionals of the assisted countries for 
study abroad. 

“We cannot hope for security as 
long as two-thirds of mankind is in- 
secure,” he said. “There is the choice 
of endeavoring to maintain a status 
quo which most of the world cannot 
accept, or of harnessing our knowledge 
and our resources to change it.” 

Chester Bowles spoke on the re- 
sponsibility of countries providing aid. 
[here had been much discussion as to 
how much aid should be negotiated 
through the United Nations, he said, 
and he would like to see as much of 
the technical assistance as possible 
channeled through the United Nations, 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, the 
World Health Organization and other 
agencies. 

“T am inclined to feel with Arnold 
Toynbee that this age will be re- 
membered not for its atomic bomb or 
military prowess but rather as an age 
in which mankind dared to hope for 
the first time that all benefits of mod- 
ern science and modern progress 
would eventually be available to all 
peoples all over the world,” Mr. 
Bowles said. 

Pointing to the danger of tying 
technical assistance to military aid or 
military alliance, Mr, Bowles declared 
that people now receiving help had 
spent centuries ridding themselves of 
imperialism and that they now wanted 
no subservience to the West. 

Capital could not do the whole job 
of mutual and technical assistance, he 
said, and there were many things 
which governments could do by get- 
ting together. Stressing the importance 
of regional development plans, Mr. 


Bowles declared that country-to-coun- 
try negotiations were too limited. 

“We should not attempt to build a 
better world out of fear but rather out 
of faith,” Mr. Bowles said. “It is im- 
portant to ask ourselves: why are we 
willing to give? Would we help if a 
nation had no Communist problem? 
Our answer must be a _ resounding 
‘ves, ” 


DISCUSSIONS After the general meeting 
the participants met in four separate 
groups for discussions of the follow- 
ing topics: 

(1) “Problems of Utilizing Uni- 
versity and College Resources in Tech- 
nical Assistance Programs,” led by 
Hugh L. Keenleyside, Dirctor-General 
of the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration; and Hubertus 
J. Van Mook, Director, Public Admin- 
istration Division, TAA; 

(2) “Personnel Problems of Techni- 
cal Assistance,” led by Arthur Gold- 
schmidt, Director of the TAA Pro- 
gram Division; Miss Eleanor Hinder, 
Chief of TAA’s Office for Asia and 
the Far East; and Samuel P. Hayes, 
Jr., of the United States Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration. 

(3) “Research Possibilities for 
Higher Education within the United 
Nations,” led by Mr. Cohen, United 
Nations Assistant Secretary-General 
for Public Information; Roy Blough, 
Principal Director of the United Na- 
tions Department of Economic Affairs; 
Miss Julia Henderson, Director, 
United Nations Division of Social Wel- 
fare; Edward Reitman, Acting Direc- 
tor, United Nations Library; and Miss 
Moira Figgis, Chief of the Research 
Section, United Nations Department of 
Public Information. The Chairman 


was Frank P, Graham, United Nations 

representative in India and Pakistan. 
(4) “Education’s Role in Technical 

Assistance,” led by Willard W. Beatty, 


, 





a UNESCO Official from Paris; and Oli- 
ver Caldwell, Assistant Commissioner 
for International Education, United 
States Office of Education. 

United Nations officials in the 
round-table discussions described in 
detail for the educators the wide re- 
search possibilities in the various de- 
partments of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat. Stressing that the United Na- 
tions has neither sufficient personnel 
nor the adequate budget to undertake 
research of its own work, the United 
Nations officials told the educators 
that they would be doing the United 
Nations and the general public a great 
service by carrying out research pro- 
grams. The officials promised to make 
available the wealth of material in 
documents and recordings of all im- 
portant speeches and offered guidance 
to researchers both in use of docu- 
ments and in projects which the 
United Nations felt particularly suit- 
able for research. The work of uni- 
versity and college personnel in the 
Technical Assistance program was 
praised. It was suggested that the edu- 
cators think of the program as a long- 
range one and institute courses of 
study fitting students and graduates 
for participation in the program. 

Following a luncheon at the Carne- 
gie Endowment Intercultural Center, 
the educators met in separate groups 
for a round-table discussion of three 
topics—“The Role of the College in 


Interchange of Persons,” “An ‘i. *A- 


curricular Approach to Educatior 
About World Affairs,” and “What thé 
College Graduate Should Know About 
the United Nations.” Speakers were 
Kenneth Holland, President of the In- 
stitute of International Education; 
Howard E. Wilson from the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace; 
and Clark M. Eichelberger, Director 
of the American Association for the 
United Nations. 





AT THE OPENING SESSION, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, Permanent Representative of the United Kingdom to the United Nations; David Owen, Executive 
Chairman of the Technical Assistance Board; Dag Hammarskjold; Harold E. Stassen, Director of the Foreign Operations Administration, United 


States; Henry T. Heald, Chancellor of New York University, and Benjamin Cohen, 
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Assistant Secretary-General for 


Public Information. 
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Asian Regional Labor Conference 


Sets Wages, Housing Policies 


OVERNMENT, employer and 

worker delegates from eighteen 
countries agreed unanimously on rec- 
ommendations on three main agenda 
items at the third Asian Regional Con- 
ference of the International Labor Or- 
ganization held in Tokyo from Septem- 
ber 14 to 25. The three issues were 
wage policies, protection of juvenile 
labor and housing. ‘ 


HOUSING The resolution on housing 
distinguished between urgent programs 
of temporary housing and the con- 
struction of permanent or durable 
dwellings. It sought to show how the 
best use may be made of the limited 
means at the disposal of Asian coun- 
tries in providing shelter for their 
teeming populations. 


Apart from stable employment, no 
other factor contributes so much as 
decent housing, with a minimum of 
comfort, to imbuing the worker with 
a sense of security. The profound and 
ran’ {economic changes taking place in 
we countries of Asia today tend to up- 
,0ot an ever growing number of citi- 
zens. 


YOUNG WORKERS On the second prob- 
lem, protection of young workers, the 
Conference outlined a realistic pro- 
gram, taking due account of the vary- 
ing conditions within the region; and 
approved a comprehensive resolution 
incorporating lines of action deemed 
most feasible and desirable. 


There is a special urgency in Asian 
countries for application of the prin- 
ciples concerning the protection of 
children and educational and vocation- 
al opportunity for youth embodied in 
I1Lo’s Constitution. The general ques- 
tion of population increase underlies all 
current problems in Asia. It is also im- 
portant to note that the present genera- 
tion of young workers has grown up 
during the difficult years of the war 
and is therefore in need of special care 
and attention. To safeguard the future 
of the nation—and this means its youth 
—particularly during the present trans- 
itional period of widespread industrial 
development, protection must take pos- 
itive forms. 


WAGES All statements at the Confer- 
ence stressed the notorious inadequacy 
of income, and more particularly of 
wages, in the countries of this vast con- 
tinent. The latest available figures for 
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the annual per capita income of the 
population, relating to 1949 and ex- 
pressed in terms of United States dol- 
lars—100 for Japan, 57 for India, 51 
for Pakistan, compared with such fig- 
ures as 849 for Switzerland, 780 for 
Sweden, 773 for Great Britain and 
1,453 for the United States — empha- 
sized the enormous disparity which, 
alas, still exists. 





The Conference laid down unani- 
mously that it should be the common 
objective of governments, employers 
and workers to establish wages at the 
highest possible level which the eco- 
nomic condition of each country per- 
mits; and that such wages should aim 
to provide the worker with a fair share 
of the increased prosperity of the coun- 
try as a whole resulting from economic 
development. 


The Conference advocated recourse 
to collective bargaining as the most ef- 
fective normal means for fixing and 


adjusting wages. For countries where 
workers’ and employers’ organizations 
are not strong or do not exist, the Con- 
ference recommended statutory meas- 
ures directed towards the regulation of 
wages, and even in these cases favored 
official bodies on a tripartite basis. 

Doubtless raising wage levels will be 
conditioned by the increase of produc- 
tion. Many delegates, both in the 
Wages Committee and in the general 
debate, emphasized the interdepend- 
ence of these two matters. It is none 
the less true that the level of wages is 
not conditioned by the level of produc- 
tion alone, Exploitation, usury, ine- 
quality in the distribution of land, are 
still, in different parts of Asia, so 
many obstacles to the fair remunera- 
tion of workers, There is too grim a 
difference between the magnificent. 
modern business centres and superb 
residential districts of large cities and 
the sprawling suburbs in which masses 
of work people are crowded together 
in squalid slums. Fortunately, speeches 
both by employers’ and Government 
delegates and by the spokesmen of the 
workers revealed a social conscience 
which augurs well for the future, A 
policy on the part of authorities and 
employers of correcting major in- 
equalities will no doubt encourage 
workers to intensify their own efforts 
and to give their full support to meas- 
ures for increased productivity. 


MARKETS Several speakers showed. 
with striking examples, how the efforts 
of the peoples of Asia are impaired by 
the vicissitudes of the markets which 
absorb their products. The majority of 
Asian countries, being first and fore- 
most producers of raw materials, must 


export a very high proportion of their 


products to feed their populations and 
to enable their industries to procure 
the equipment necessary for their de- 
velopment. A reduction in the varia- 
tions of these prices would be advan- 
tageous not only to the Asian peoples 
but also to the industries of the ad- 
vanced countries which likewise suffer 
from the excessive fluctuations of the 
prices of raw materials. 


I am, of course, aware that this prob- 
lem extends far beyond the scope of 
ILO; it was nevertheless fitting that the 
question should be considered during 
the general debate in view of its un- 
questionable repercussions on the con- 
ditions of the working people of Asia. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE The debate also 
produced references to ILO’s technical 


_assistance program. I wish to stress 


that technical asistance, so important 
at the present juncture, is but a com- 
plementary function to the traditional 
task of 1Lo of defining social policy 
standards—a task known as the leg- 
islative work of the Organization. The 
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technical assistance rendered by ILO 
must contribute to the fulfilment of the 
main purpose of the Organization by 
responding to the needs of the people 
who benefit from such assistance. This 
is clearly possible only when technical 
assistance is based on social standards 
which have been fully agreed upon by 
the International Labor Conference. If 
the technical assistance work of ILO is 
to bring about the results we expect 
from it, it should be accompanied by 
progressive application by the recipient 
countries of the appropriate social 
standards set Up by the International 
Labor Conference. 

The Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion urging governments to review, in 
consultation with the appropriate or- 
ganizations of workers and em- 
ployers, the progress of their law and 
practice relating to the provisions of 
International Labor Conventions and 
Recommendations, and to express the 
wish that this review should aim at 
facilitating the ratification of Conven- 
tions responding to the needs of the 
countries of this region. 

The Internationa] Labor Conference 
will continue to endeavor, without 
sacrificing the concept of universal 
standards, to render our international 
instruments somewhat more flexible, 
with a view to their progressive adop- 
tion by countries at varying stages of 
development. 

In the course of visits which I paid 
at the beginning of this year to a cer- 
tain number of countries in Western 
Europe, it was brought home to me 
that the great attraction exercised by 
the technical assistance program on the 
peoples of those countries was in- 


spired by a genuine aesire to help the 
peoples of Asia, of Africa and of 
South America in their efforts towards 
a better life. In one of the smallest and 
one of the poorest countries of Europe 
a vast and enthusiastic popular move- 
ment has grown up, under the auspices 
of the government, for sending to Asia 
technical assistance missions compris- 
ing not only experts, but also, and 
above all, tools and eauipment. In the 
course of these visits | became wholly 
convinced that this notion of technical 
assistance is indeed animated less 
by any self-interest than by a deep 
human sympathy and by a genuine 
desire to help others. 

The resources which have so far 
been put at the disposal of the techni- 
cal assistance program have, unfortu- 
nately, not been on a scale com- 
mensurate with the grandeur of this 
notion: they have not been sufficient 
to meet the needs expressed by the 
governments of the under-developed 
countries, and, what is more serious, 
these already too limited resources 
have recently been cut back in a way 
which had obliged the International 
Labor Organization, like the United 
Nations and the other specialized 
agencies, to restrict its program of 
technical assistance instead of increas- 
ing it. 

If, as we all fervently hope, the 
peace talks now envisaged produce 
positive results, the moment will per- 
haps come when the advanced coun- 
tries will be able to think of supple- 
menting their present technical assist- 
ance activities, which are based chiefly 
on the transfer of technical knowledge, 
by assistance with more substantial 
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supplies of the equipment and mate- 
rials so urgently needed by the under- 
developed countries. If these talks 
should really bring about a lasting re- 
Jaxation of the present tension, the way 
would also be opened for the invest- 
ment of private capital in the under- 
developed countries. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL The great need in 
Asian countries for more foreign capi- 
tal was stressed in yet another resolu- 
tion approved by the Conference. 
Given a favorable evolution of the in- 
ternational] situation, the efforts which 
the peoples of Asia have begun to de- 
ploy with such energy, the technical 
aid which they are already receiving. 
and in the near future, I trust, a more 
substantial material aid—all these con- 
gerted endeavors should, in the fore- 
seeable future, change the face of this 
continent and bring to its inhabitants 
really human living conditions. 





Asylum For Refugees 


Seven governments will give asylum 
and hospitality to 227 sick and elderly 
refugees of European origin now living 
in China. 

Belgium, Denmark, France, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland and voluntary agencies 
in some of the countries have agreed 
to place in old people’s homes, special 
institutions, or sanatoria a number of 
refugees now living in conditions of 
near destitution, The group includes 
aged, blind, sick, and tubercular cases, 
several patients in need of mental 
nursing, and eighteen close relatives 
of those refugees. 

Funds to finance the resettlement ot 
the refugees will be provided from the 
United Nations Refugee Emergency 
Fund (UNREF); $70,500 is needed for 
placing the 227 persons in their new 
homes. 

On October 9, Dr. G. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart, the High Commissioner, 
announced that 700 refugees in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Trieste will be ad- 
mitted to the United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom has reopened 
the “Two Thousand” scheme, intro- 
duced in 1950 to admit from the con- 
tinent displaced persons and refugees 
under the sponsorship of private per- 
sons or voluntary agencies who guar- 
anteed accommodation and mainten- 
ance. 

The British Council for Aid to 
Refugees will co-operate with the Brit- 
ish authorities and the representative 
of the High Commissioner in the United 
Kingdom by receiving applications 
from organizations and private per- 
sons who wish to sponsor individual 
refugees. A Czechoslovak organization 
in England has agreed to select and 
sponsor 300 refugees of Czechoslovak 
origin. 
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OFFICERS of the Fourth Committee: Oldrich Kaisr, of Czechoslovakia, Vice-Chairman; N. Rifai, 


of Syria, Rapporteur; and Dr. Santiago Perez Perez, of Venezuela, Chairman. At right is Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, Principal Director of the Department of Trusteeship and Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. The Committee began work on its agenda on September 24. 


Fourth Committee to Hear 


Views of African Groups 


Oral Hearings Are Granted to 


Indigenous Spokesmen From 


’ Three Trust Territories 


NDIGENOUS groups from three 

African Trust Territories have been 
granted oral hearings by the Assem- 
bly’s Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 
and their views on political and other 
grievances will be heard by the Com- 
mittee when, later in the current ses- 
sion, it considers questions relating to 
the respective territories. 

The Committee, taking up the re- 
quests from the various petitioners on 
September 28, decided to grant hear- 
ings to four groups from the French- 
administered Cameroons, two from 
British-administered Togoland, and 
one from the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland under Italian administra- 
tion. A request for an oral hearing 
submitted by a Puerto Rican political 
organization was rejected by the Com- 
mittee, which also voted down a Unit- 
ed Kingdom proposal dealing with 
procedural issues of granting oral 
hearings concerning Trust Territories 
to petitioners. 


DIVERGENT VIEWS Debate on the ques- 
tion of oral hearings— which has 
proved a controversial subject in the 
Fourth Committee in previous years— 
largely followed the pattern of last 
year’s deliberations, following which 
hearings were granted to seven groups 
from African Trust Territories. 
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The representatives of administer- 
ing countries were again generally op- 
posed to the granting of such hearings, 
contending that the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil should not be sidestepped by peti- 
tioners bringing complaints direct to 
the Assembly. The point also was 
made that at the last session the hear- 
ings themselves had taken up much of 
the Committee’s time and that meas- 
ures should be finally established to 
avoid the indiscriminate granting of 
hearings, 


A different approach was taken by 
the delegations of several non-adminis- 
tering states who argued that the Com- 
mittee should give indigenous petition- 
ers every opportunity to state their 
case. The fact that the petitioners ad- 
dressed their appeals directly to the 
Assembly showed their dissatisfaction 
with the manner in which the Trustee- 
ship Council had handled petitions. 
These representatives also held that the 
people of the Trust Territories would 
lose all confidence in the United Na- 
tions if oral hearings were not granted 
and given the fullest consideration by 
the Fourth Committee. Persons with 
grievances against the Administering 
Authorities had every right to be heard 
by the Assembly, these representatives 
claimed. 








UNITED KINGDOM PROPOSAL Much of 
the debate centered on a United King- 
dom proposal for an eight-member 
Sub-Committee to study the procedure 
for considering applications for hear- 
ings concerning Trust Territories to 
make recommendations to the full 
Committee. This sub-unit, including 
two administering and two non-admin- 
istering members of the Trusteeship 
Council, was called upon to report to 
the full Committee within two weeks 
time. 

Introducing this proposal, Henry L. 
Hopkinson said the United Kingdom 
felt it would meet what was considered 
a general desire for establishing some 
standard procedure for dealing with 
requests for oral hearings. He stressed 
that the proposed sub-committee would 
be concerned only with the general 
procedural problem and that the deci- 
sion on individual requests would re- 
main with the Fourth Committee. The 
United Kingdom would not insist on 
the presence of members of the Trus- 
teeship Council in the sub-committee. 
That would leave only members of the 
Fourth Committee, to be chosen on 
their merit. 


In subsequently referring to some of 
the arguments adduced in discussion, 
Mr. Hopkinson particularly regretted 
the emphasis placed on the divergence 
existing in the Committee, which had 
been regarded as justifying the con- 
clusion that it was undesirable to 
establish the sub-committee. The or- 
gan’s functions would not be com- 
plicated, as had been suggested, and 
there was nothing in the Charter to 
prevent it from providing the Fourth 
Committee with guidance when the lat- 
ter was required to take decisions on 
individual cases. 


Although it was unlikely that the 
spokesmen for the All-Ewe Conference 
would have anything new to add to 
what they said last year (see THE 
BULLETIN, Vol. XIV, No. 1), the 
United Kingdom had no objection to 
their being heard by the Committee. 
Nor did it object to the principle of 
granting a hearing to the Togoland 
Congress representative. On the other 
hand, Mr. Hopkinson said his delega- 
tion objected to the appearance of pro- 
fessional lawyers as petitioners before 
the Committee. That had certainly not 
been the intention of the authors of 
Chapters XII and XIII of the Charter 
[dealing with Trusteeship matters]. 


Support for the United Kingdom's 
proposal was expressed by the repre- 
sentatives of Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public, Greece, the Netherlands, 
France, and South Africa, who em- 
phasized that the move was not intend- 
ed to abridge the right of petition but 
merely to aid in the orderly conduct 
of business in the Fourth Committee. 
As the chairman of two visiting mis- 
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sions to Trust Territories (in East 
Africa and in the Pacific area) Dr. 
Enrique de Marchena, of the Domini- 
can Republic, pointed to a phenom- 
enon in the territories, especially those 
in Africa, This was the setting up of 
private political and legal advisers, 
supposedly for the benefit of the in- 
habitants, who were asked for contri- 
butions to finance journeys to New 
York. Many of these people, claiming 
to defend human rights, had in many 
instances, been connected with com- 
munist groups. The Fourth Committee 
should be careful not to encourage the 
activities of such bodies which might 
end by completely undermining the 
right of petition. There might be ad- 
vantages in following the procedure 
proposed by the United Kingdom, and 
Dr. de Marchena felt there was no 
danger that the sub-committee’s pro- 
posals would limit the right of peti- 
tion; rather were they more likely to 
safeguard it. 

Contending that the United King- 
dom proposal offered a new opportu- 
nity to make progress in the right di- 
rection, G. S. Patterson, of Canada, 
thought it was clear to all delegations 
that there was need of commonly 
accepted criteria to simplify and expe- 
dite the Fourth Committee’s yearly 
task. The Committee could then refer 
to such criteria in deciding on specific 
requests. 


CORRECT PRINCIPLES Strongly opposed 
to the granting of the four requests for 
hearings from the Cameroons’ groups, 
particularly that from the U.P.C., 
Léon Pignon, of France, said that 
Article 87b of the Charter defined the 
functions of the Assembly and of the 
Trusteeship Council regarding peti- 
tions. Despite the Council’s efforts to 
maintain correct principles in this re- 
spect, the Fourth Committee insisted 
on granting all requests “quite indis- 
criminately.” Mr. Pignon warned the 
Committee that the cause of peace and 
tranquility in the French Cameroons 
had not been advanced by the light- 
hearted encouragement of the prop- 
aganda of a political party which, as 
its affiliations showed, formed “the ad- 
vance guard of communism in Africa.” 

A, H. Loomes, of Australia, said his 
delegation had no desire to restrict the 
right of petition but petitions should 
normally be addressed to the Trustee- 
ship Council and only in exceptional 
cases be heard by the Fourth Commit- 
tee. The Council was a principal organ 
of the United Nations and had special 
machinery — through its Standing 
Committee on Petitions and its visiting 
missions — to deal adequately with all 
petitions addressed to it. 


MAJORITY OPPOSED A majority of rep- 
resentatives opposed the United King- 
dom proposal and favored the grant- 
ing of oral hearings by the Committee. 
Josip Djerdja, of Yugoslavia, echoed 
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the views of several delegations in 
stressing that the petitions system was 
a means of forging close contacts be- 
tween the people of the Trust Terri- 
tories and the United Nations. The 
Fourth Committee should consider 
whether the petitions reaching it, in- 
stead of the Trusteeship Council, did 
not result from the fact that some- 
thing was wrong with the Council’s 
procedure in handling petitions. 

Mr, Djerdja held that the United 
Nations was legally, politically and 
morally bound to find time to hear 
petitioners. It was, moreover, incorrect 
to say there were “numerous requests” 
for hearings by the Fourth Committee. 
In fact there were only a few. No tech- 
nical difficulty need be anticipated 
which called for special consideration, 
or the establishment of a sub-commit- 
tee to work out new procedures. 

Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon said India 
endorsed the granting of all the re- 
quests, for it was a sound principle 
that persons with complaints against 
the Administering Authorities had a 
right to be heard by the Assembly. 
Local groups, thousands of miles from 
New York, looked to the United Na- 
tions for a sympathetic hearing of their 
troubles. It was curious that they 
should do so if the machinery in the 
territory were effective. The indigenous 
peoples were in a much better position 
than the Committee to decide which 
requests were urgent and important. 
But what they regarded as urgent 
would necessarily be regarded as 
“futile and mischievous” by the Ad- 
ministering Authorities. Mrs. Menon 
believed there was no hard and fast 
scientific way of evaluating the im- 
portance of the requests. 

The representatives of Iraq and 
Pakistan both pointed out that if the 
proposed sub-committee was merely to 
discuss general principles to guide the 
Fourth Committee the whole matter 
would require rediscussion in the Com- 
mittee. In view of the widely divergent 
views on the issue, it was unlikely that 
the sub-committee could recommend 
any agreed criteria and therefore it 
would be a waste of time, In any case, 
the seven requests before them were 
important and should be reviewed 
without delay. 

After further discussion the United 
Kingdom proposal was rejected by 23 
votes to 22, with 12 abstentions. 
Earlier, the Committee had taken sep- 
arate votes on each of the requests for 
hearings. 


PUERTO RICO POSITION The Committee 
then turned to a request for a hearing 
submitted by Gilberto Concepcién, 
President of the Puerto Rican Inde- 
pendence Party. This application con- 
cerned the notification to the United 
Nations by the United States that it 
would cease the transmission of infor- 
mation on Puerto Rico, under Article 
73e, on the grounds that this Carib- 





bean territory is no longer “non-self- 
governing” but a Commonwealth pos- 
sessing its own constitution which was 
established last July. 

It may be recalled that this question 
was debated by the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories at its session 
last August. Subsequently, this organ 
adopted a resolution noting the United 
States claim and statements submitted 
on this question. In particular, the 
Committee noted that the information 
before it indicated that Puerto Rico 
may be considered as falling outside 
the scope of Article 73e. The ques- 
tion is now an agenda item before the 
Fourth Committee and will be taken 
up later in the session. 

Commenting on the Independent 
Party’s request for a hearing, Mrs. 
Frances P. Bolton, of the United 
States, said the party’s views had been 
repeatedly and decisively rejected by 
the people of Puerto Rico in a number 
of free elections. The United Nations, 
she said, would hardly wish to under- 
mine the principle of the free determi- 
nation of peoples by challenging the 
action of the inhabitants of Puerto 
Rico in determining their own political 
future. They would strongly resent the 
granting of an oral hearing to the In- 
dependence Party. 

The full details of the democratic 
process by which the United States 
had fulfilled its Charter obligations to 
promote the political advancement of 
the people of Puerto Rico had been 
submitted in appropriate documenta- 
tion to the United Nations. When the 
Fourth Committee considered the 
item, the United States would be rep- 
resented by a distinguished Puerto 
Rican member of its delegation who 
would give further explanations and 
answer Members’ questions on the 
whole issue, 

During ensuing debate the repre- 
sentatives of Argentina, India, Iraq, 
Yugoslavia, Guatemala, Saudi Arabia, 
and Bolivia spoke in favor of granting 
a hearing to the Puerto Rican group, 
while a number of other delegations 
emphatically opposed such a move. 
Among arguments advanced for grant- 
ing the request were that the right of 
petition should in no way be restricted, 
that the Committee should not neglect 
any chance of gleaning useful infor- 
mation on a territory which would be 
debated under another agenda item, 
and that the United Nations had a 
duty to hear all petitioners from de- 
pendent territories who sought such 
hearings. Upon the request of the 
United States a roll-call vote was taken 
on the application, which was rejected 


‘by 25 votes to 19, with 11 abstentions. 


The Committee then began con- 
sideration of its next agenda item— 
the question of factors for determin- 
ing whether and when a territory has 
attained full self-government. 
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Factors Adopted for Deciding 


Identity of 


Committee Endorses 
Guiding Assembly 


Dependent Areas 


a criteria designed to guide 
the General Assembly in decid- 
ing at what stage dependency ends 
and self-government begins have been 
endorsed by the Fourth (Trusteeship 
and Non-Self-Governing Territories) 
Committee. As approved the list of 
factors, the subject of more than two 
years’ study by United Nations organs, 
represented a revised version of cri- 
teria drawn up last summer by a 
special committee appointed by the 
Assembly. 

Twenty-four hours after approving 
the factors‘the Committee, on October 
9, adopted a related proposal which 
would grant the Assembly power to 
decide when a dependent territory may 
be considered to have reached full self- 
government. This resolution (see box 
on page 343 for text), a much amended 
draft originally introduced by Brazil, 
would mean that all the Member states 
administering dependent _ territories 
would defer to the Assembly’s ruling 
concerning the status of such territor- 
ies. The proposal, adopted by 27 votes 
to 23 with 2 abstentions, now calls for 
the Assembly’s endorsement in plenary 
session, where a two-thirds majority is 
required for final approval. 


CONFLICTING VIEWS The Committee’s 
action followed a week’s intensive de- 
bate during which conflicting views 
arose concerning the identifying of de- 
pendent territories. Throughout the de- 
bate the administering members main- 
tained that, under Chapter XI of the 
Charter, (the Declaration on Non- 
Self-Governing Territories,) it was 
their exclusive prerogative to decide 
whether a territory is self-governing or 
not. As opposed to this argument, non- 
administering members held that the 
Assembly alone is competent to adju- 
dicate on such an issue. 

The member states sponsoring the 
amendments to the list of factors were 
the same as those submitting amend- 
ments to the original Brazilian draft. 
They were: Bolivia, Egypt, Guate- 
mala, Indonesia, Iraq, Mexico, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Venezuela, Yemen and 
Yugoslavia. The eight countries which 
at present annually submit information 
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Territories 


Revised Criteria for 
in Finding When 
Attain Autonomy 


to the United Nations on the eco- 
nomic, social and educational condi- 
tions in territories for which they are 
responsible, are: Australia, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 


ASSEMBLY SHOULD DECIDE In their gen- 
eral endorsement of the report on fac- 
tors several representatives held that 
the criteria it contained could serve 
only as a guide and should not limit 
individual consideration of circum- 
stances involved in deciding on a par- 
ticular territory’s status. Others 
stressed that the ultimate authority for 
deciding whether or not a territory 
has reached full self-government was 
the General Assembly; it had to de- 
cide on such issues, not the administer- 
ing power. 

The increasing tendency of some of 
the administering powers to by-pass 
the United Nations when revising the 
status of dependent territories was a 
point made by other speakers. Josip 
Djerdja, of Yugoslavia, drew attention 
to the fact that of the original 74 Non- 
Self-Governing Territories on which 
information had been submitted, fif- 
teen were no longer under United Na- 
tions supervision. To by-pass the Unit- 
ed Nations jeopardized all that the in- 
ternational community had had in 
mind in adopting Chapter XI of the 
Charter. 

Viewed in that light, the question of 
factors was not academic and could 
not be treated academically. It was a 
delicate legal and political question. 
Much depended on the Committee’s 
answer to the question whether it was 
permissible that non-self-governing 
peoples should be deprived of inter- 
national protection by unilateral ac- 
tion and on the Assembly’s answer to 
the question would largely depend 
peace and international co-operation. 


CONCEPT OF AUTONOMY Speaking for 
Cuba—‘“a country which had suffered 
greatly from colonialism’—Dr, Fran- 
cisco Dominguez said that although a 
satisfactory definition of the concept 
of complete self-government could not 


be given, it could not be claimed that 
a territory which was self-governing 
economically and socially but not yet 
politically had attained a full measure 
of self-government. 

Contrary to some affirmations, the 
interpretation and application of the 
obligations assumed by the administer- 
ing powers under Chapter XI of the 
Charter were not within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of those powers, said Dr. 
Dominguez. Cessation of the trans- 
mission of information on any terri- 
tory required a previous agreement 
within the United Nations between 
the administering powers and the other 
Member states. Colonialism was a 
doctrine of the past, and modern inter- 
national law prescribed other princi- 
ples for the administration of terri- 
tories not yet self-governing. Conse- 
quently the United Nations as a whole, 
and not merely the administering 
powers, should be guided by the list 
of factors drawn up in determining 
whether a territory had reached full 
self-government. 


ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE Referring to the re- 
duction in the number of territories 
on which reports were submitted to 
the United Nations, L. S. Bokhari said 
Pakistan had nothing against the re- 
duction, provided that the United Na- 
tions was certain that the territories in 
question had reached a degree of de- 
velopment at which supervision was 
no longer necessary. 

Pakistan impatiently awaited the 
day when the Assembly would no 
longer have to concern itself with the 
question because no territories would 
be administered any more by a foreign 
power. They had to account to the 
United Nations for certain of their ac- 
tions in Non-Self-Governing Territor- 
ies. . . . They would surely be happy 
to be relieved of this obligation. 

The complexities of the problems 
raised by the list of criteria were noted 
by some representatives. Omar Abou 
Khadra, of Saudi Arabia, disagreed, 
however, with the Ad Hoc Committee 
on Factors that the definition of full 
self-government would _ necessarily 
raise serious difficulties. To arrive at 
such a definition it was enough to ap- 
preciate the aspirations of dependent 
peoples and to rely on two principles: 
the right of self-determination, as set 
forth in Article 1 (paragraph 2) of 
the Charter, and the principle that the 
interests of the people of Non-Self- 
Governing Territories were para- 
mount, as stated in Article 73. 

Mr. Khadra thought it unimportant 
whether, after attaining independence, 
a territory decided to enter into asso- 
ciation with the metropolitan or any 
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other country, inasmuch as such asso- 
ciation was subsequent to independ- 
ence, Otherwise, he said, there would 
be reasons for doubt whether the ter- 
ritory had exercised a free choice. 


A CRUCIAL ISSUE Much of the debate 
centered on the crucial question of 
who should decide whether a non- 
self-governing territory had really at- 
tained self-government and when it 
had become independent. Representa- 
tives of the administering powers par- 
ticipating in the discussion were em- 
phatic on this point. Belgium, for in- 
stance, believed it was the administer- 
ing power alone which was entitled to 
decide whether to begin, or stop trans- 
mitting information on territories to 
the United Nations. Speaking for this 
country Pierre Ryckmans said dele- 
gations holding the opposite view and 
contending that the Assembly was 
competent to decide whether an ad- 
ministering power should be required 
to continue submitting information 
must abide by the logical conclusion. 
If the majority of the Committee de- 
cided that the Assembly was com- 
petent to determine whether an ad- 
ministering power should be compelled 
to continue to transmit information, 
it must also admit the right of the 
Assembly to compel other countries 
to begin to transmit information on 
non-self-governing peoples under their 
administration. The Assembly’s deci- 
sions must apply to all Members. 


He felt that the Fourth Committee 
should take note of the meritorious 
work accomplished by the Committee 
on Factors. He would, however, ab- 
stain from voting on the paragraph 
which approved the list of factors, and 
would vote against other paragraphs 
which asserted the competence of the 
Assembly in this matter, or supported 
the theory of the indivisibility of self- 
government, or set up unjustified dis- 
tinctions between the duty to continue 
to transmit information and the duty 
to begin such transmission. 


ASSEMBLY’S FUNCTIONS “ADVISORY” 
France, said Francis Hure, had repeat- 
edly maintained that the Assembly’s 
functions were purely advisory. The 
right to determine whether territories 
were territories whose people had not 
yet attained a full measure of self- 
government was the exclusive preroga- 
tive of the states responsible for ad- 
ministering them. 


Mr. Hure felt that another attempt 
to infringe the sovereignty of states 
was to be found in the number of 
criteria contained in the report. It was 
doubtful whether those who had 
drawn up the list had thought of veri- 
fying whether all independent states 
satisfied those criteria, or realized that 
in trying to accumulate obstacles in 
order to prevent any action by the ad- 
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ministering powers, they were also in- 
definitely delaying the achievement of 
self-government or independence by 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


The same desire to infringe the 
sovereignty of states was found in the 
contention that Article 73 should con- 
tinue to apply to territories which had 
become completely self-governing in 
internal matters, and in the emergence 
of a concept of the indivisibility of 
self-government, a concept which 
France had consistently rejected. Once 
governmental and administrative com- 
petence had been transferred in eco- 
nomic, social and educational matters, 
it was hard to see how a government 
could remain responsible for trans- 
mitting information to the United Na- 
tions on activities over which it had 
renounced all control. From that view- 
point the list of factors disregarded 
the intermediate stage between non- 
self-government and _ independence, 
and thus distorted the very concept it 
was supposed to clarify. 


Denmark also believed that the state 
responsible for administering a terri- 
tory had the right to determining the 
constitutional status of the territory 
placed under its sovereignty. None of 
the provisions of Chapter XI could be 
interpreted as modifying that prin- 
ciple. Presenting these views, Hermod 
Lannung said Denmark had always 
been ready to transmit to the United 
Nations information concerning not 
only the economic, social and educa- 
tion situation in any territory it ad- 
ministered, but also the political situa- 
tion and the development of the con- 
stitutional status in such a territory. 
Nevertheless it had never considered 
that the United Nations was thereby 
empowered to examine or modify any 
decision which had been adopted by 
the constitutional bodies of Denmark. 


GREENLAND’S POSITION The Danish del- 
egation had already announced that 
Greenland wished to be represented 
directly in the Danish Parliament. In 
1952 the National Council of Green- 
land unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing the desire that Green- 
land should be associated with Den- 
mark as an integral part of the metro- 
politan country with full equality of 
status and representation in the Danish 
Parliament. It had also requested that 
the Danish Constitution should be 
amended to that effect. The new Dan- 
ish constitution, adopted by Parlia- 
ment and subsequently endorsed by a 
referendum of the Danish people, 
stated in its first article that Greenland 
formed an integral part of Denmark 
and enjoyed rights corresponding to 
those of other parts of the country 
with which it was represented in Par- 
liament on a completely equal footing. 
By virtue of that constitutional change, 
therefore, Greenland was not a Non- 


Self-Governing Territory under the 
terms of Chapter XI of the Charter, 
The decision of the Danish Govern. 
ment was in complete conformity with 
the fundamental principle that the 
population of the territory should free. 
ly express by informed and democratic 
processes their opinion as to the status 
or change in status which they desired, 
Thus, in conformity with resolution 
448(v) documentation would also be 
sent to the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
at its next meeting, but Denmark 
wished to bring it to the immediate 
notice of the Fourth Committee. 


MANDATE CASE RECALLED For the Neth- 
erlands, A. I. Spits pointed out that 
when the first ad hoc Committee ap- 
pointed by the Assembly had tried to 
define “a full measure of self-govern- 
ment” it had been unable to do so, for 
the good reason that such a concept 
could not be framed in a definition. 
Any attempt to enunciate principles in 
that respect was doomed to failure or 
at least could produce only incomplete 
results. 

Mr. Spits recalled that in 1931 the 
United Kingdom had applied to the 
League of Nations to be relieved of 
the mandate over Iraq. When that 
request was examined by the Man- 
dates Commission, the proposal had 
been made that general criteria should 
be established for the purpose of de- 
terming whether a mandated terri- 
tory had developed politically to such 
an extent that it could be considered 
as fully self-governing. After thorough 
consideration the League of Nations 
had concluded that it was impossible to 
establish general rules. since the ques- 
tion whether a territory should be re- 
garded as self-governing was not one 
of principle but of fact. That conclu- 
sion was equally true today. 


OTHER POINTS Amongst other points 
made by representatives during the 
lengthy debate were: 

A. M. Kushkarov, U.S.S.R.: With- 
out a precise definition of complete 
self-government it was very difficult 
to prepare a list of factors to deter- 
mine whether a territory had effective- 
ly attained that supreme objective. 
Non-Self-Governing Territories would 
attain complete self-government when 
they became sovereign states in which 
the legislative, executive and judiciary 
powers were in the hands of their own 
people. Until then the administering 
powers were bound to transmit infor- 
mation under Article 73(e). Those 
were the criteria for determining 
whether a territory had effectively at- 
tained the goal set by the Charter. 


Emile Najar, of Israel: Israel did 
not regard the examination of the fac- 
tors as absolutely essential since the 
experience possessed by all members 
of the Committee practically guaran- 
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REPRESENTATIVES of three Latin American States chat before committee meetings; Dr. S. Perez 
Perez, of Venezuela; Rafael de la Colina, of Mexico and Dr, M. Rafael Urquia, of El Salvador. 


teed that no aspect of the problems re- 
lating to any conceivable type of self- 
government or independence would be 
lost sight of when any particular in- 
stance was being discussed. The: Ad 
Hoc Committee’s report merely 
strengthened that view. . 

Max Dorsinville, of Haiti: Despite 
their good intentions, the various sub- 
sidiary bodies on factors had not been 
able either to define the notion of a 
full measure of self-government or to 
draw up a list of factors to everyone’s 
entire satisfaction. The latest report 
was an intellectual exercise without 
practical bearing: while admitting that 
the listing of factors was only indica- 
tive, it recognized that only specific 
cases could be considered. 

Dr. Enrique de Marchena, of the 
Dominican Republic, noted with satis- 
faction that the report took into 
account the various juridical ques- 
tions raised by the Dominican Delega- 
tion. It would be useful to strengthen 
Chapter XI by incorporating a defini- 
tion of a full measure of self-govern- 
ment. The difficulty of such a task was 
considerable. At least, the Ad Hoc 
Committee had succeeded in giving an 
enumerative definition of indepen- 
dence. The present list seemed to be 
completely logical, and any further 
study was unnecessary. Accordingly, 
his delegation was prepared to support 
any proposal recommending the pres- 
ent list as a guide, it being understood 
that the paramount factor should be 
the opinion, freely expressed by demo- 
cratic means, of the populations. 

Dr. Gaston Araoz, of Bolivia: The 
list of factors was not final. In endors- 
ing it the Committee would merely 
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reaffirm the need for practical use of 
the criteria contained in the report, 
in order to take a sounder decision in 
each case. The list was a guide and 
each case should be dealt with in the 
light of its own circumstances. Bolivia 
supported any proposal to continue 
United Nations supervision until the 
objectives of Chapter XI of the Char- 
ter were achieved and peoples sub- 
jected to colonial oppression for cen- 
turies became completely self-govern- 
ing. 

Marian Dobrosielski, of Poland: The 
administering powers claimed that the 
dependent territories came under their 
jurisdiction exclusively, but the ques- 
tion was international in scope and 
the United Nations must attach very 
special importance to the present and 
future position of the peoples con- 
cerned. Without under-estimating the 
importance of a theoretical study of 
the problem, Poland believed that 
practical action should be taken to 
solve it. 

Sir Douglas Copland, of Australia: 
The most serious objection to the list 
of factors drawn up by the special 
committee was that it regarded inde- 
pendence as a criterion of a full-meas- 
ure of self-government. Australia be- 
lieved the auestion of status was irrele- 
vant to the question of self-govern- 
ment. Independence was an external 
attribute whereas self-government was 
an internal attribute, the achievement 
of which was normally followed by 
external independence, just as it could 
be independent without being self- 
governing. 

Thanat Khoman, of Thailand: The 
question whether information (on a 
territory) should continue to be trans- 


mitted should first be decided by the 
administering power, which was re- 
sponsible for conducting the territory’s 
affairs in accordance with the princi- 
ples laid down by the Charter. Once 
that decision was taken, however, it 
was subject to revision by the United 
Nations in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of Article 73; otherwise the 
United Nations would renounce the 
exercise of one of the essential func- 
tions provided under the Charter. 


BRAZIL'S PROPOSAL The ensuing discus- 
sion turned on an eight-point draft 
resolution introduced by Brazil, to 
which a series of amendments were 
subsequently introduced by eleven 
non-administering states. Brazil’s pro- 
posal recommended that the list of 
factors drawn up by the special com- 
mittee should be taken by both the 
Administering Members and the Gen- 
eral Assembly as a guide and applied 
“in the light of all relevant circum- 
stances pertinent to each particular sit- 
uation in determining whether any ter- 
ritory, due to changes in its constitu- 
tional status, is or is no longer within 
the scope of Chapter XI of the Char- 
ter,” in order that a decision might 
be taken on the continuation or cessa- 
tion of the trasmission of information 
required by Chapter XI. 

The draft also recommended that 
in studying each case paramount con- 
sideration should be given to evidence 
which might indicate that the people 
concerned have exercised their rights 
to self-determination, and reaffirmed 
that, while the list of factors should 
serve as a guide, they should in no 
way be used to hinder the attainment 
of full self-government by dependent 
territories. In its final clause, the Bra- 
zilian draft recommended that the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories should take 
the initiative “of proposing to the Gen- 
eral Assembly revisions and interpreta- 
tions of, or additions to, the list of 
factors whenever, due to difficulties of 
applications or the arising of new cir- 
cumstances, the Committee finds it so 
advisable.” 

The series of amendments, spon- 
sored by Bolivia, Egypt, Guatemala, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Mexico, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Venezuela, Yemen, and Yugo- 
slavia, emphasized the competence of 
the General Assembly in deciding 
whether a territory had reached a 
stage of self-government or not. One 
pertinent clause in the amendments 
called on the Assembly to consider 
“that the validity of any form of as- 
sociation between a Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territory and a metropolitan or 
any other country, essentially depends 
on the freely expressed will of the 
people” at the time the decision is 
taken. 


REVISIONS TO FACTORS The Committee 
also had before it a 24-point draft 
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resvlution sponsored by the same dele- 
gations which introduced the amend- 
ments to the Brazilian proposal. This 
additional proposal was designed to 
revise, re-organize and augment the 
criteria submitted by the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Factors. It covered such sub- 
jects as national defence, the volun- 
tary limitation of sovereignty, changes 
of political status, geographic and 
ethnic considerations, and the freedom 
to modify the status of a territory. 


In the words of one of the sponsor- 
ing delegates, Mr. Djerdja of Yugo- 
slavia, the suggested revisions to the 
list of factors were based on the con- 
viction that, although the main task 
of drafting the criteria had been ac- 
complished, the list had to be brought 
into harmony with “the high respon- 
sibilities of the General Assembly and 
the spirit of the times.” 


RECONCILING VIEWS Presenting Brazil’s 
proposal, José Ferreira de Souza said 
it was intended to reconcile the views 
of various delegations on this three- 
year old issue. He noted that some 
speakers had practically reopened the 
entire question. Mr. de Souza consid- 
ered that the criteria already listed 
satisfactorily met the Assembly’s pur- 
pose, serving as a guide in deciding 
whether to terminate the obligations 
under Chapter XI of the Charter. The 
special committee’s report showed that 
the study of factors had now reached 
a point where no appreciable advance 
was possible. 


The Brazilian representative felt that 
if members would analyze concrete 
cases objectively, differences of prin- 
ciple would be greatly reduced. The 
resulting atmosphere of calm would 
then be conducive to solutions in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the Charter and 
reflecting the aspirations of dependent 
peoples, without at the same time 
prejudicing the legitimate interests of 
the administering powers. It was in 
this spirit that Brazi] submitted its 
proposals believing that the obligations 
of Article 73 would cease only when 
the people of a territory had them- 
selves decided their future in full poli- 
tical freedom. 


AMENDMENTS TO FACTORS As one of the 
eleven co-sponsors of the proposed 
amendments to the list of factors 
Euardo Espinosa, of Mexico, explained 
that the sponsoring delegations did not 
feel the Committee could adopt the 
list as it stood. 

Mr. Espinosa said that the substan- 
tive amendments were three and con- 
cerned respectively: the freedom of 
choosing on the basis of the right of 
self-determination of peoples between 
several possibilities, including inde- 
pendence; the voluntary limitation of 
sovereignty, a provision which stipu- 
lated the freedom of the population of 
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DR. MOUSA SHABANDER, Representative of 
Iraq. 


a territory which had associated itself 
with the metropolitan country to modi- 
fy at any time that status through the 
expression of their free will by demo- 
cratic means; and the right to change 
the political status of a territory in the 
light of the consideration whether that 
territory was, or was not, subject to 
any claim or litigation on the part of 
another state. The amendments did not 
infer criticism of the ad hoc com- 
mittee’s excellent work on factors; but 
Mexico and the other sponsoring dele- 
gations believed the changes they pro- 
posed were necessary. 





Discussing the amendments to the 
Brazilian draft—submitted by the 
same eleven states—Mr. Espinosa said 
they were assured of wide support be- 
cause they showed no sign of a hostile 
attitude, Thus, in dealing with the 
question of competence, they simply 
stated that the Assembly was compe- 
tent to consider the principles which 
should guide the United Nations and 
the Member states, which was merely 
a restatement of the Assembly’s un- 
doubted powers. Many delegations be- 
lieved that the administering powers 
could not unilaterally evade commit- 
ments toward the Assembly once they 
had entered into them. 

Recalling that Iraq had been a mem- 
ber of the ad hoc Committee on Fac- 
tors, Dr. Adnan Pachachi said his 
delegation had made it clear at the 
time that it did not regard the list of 
factors endorsed by that body as final 
or incapable of improvement. The 
amendments now sponsored by eleven 
delegations were, he contended, im- 
provements over the original _ list, 
making it more coherent and affording 
better protection for the peoples of 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
The Iraqi representative deplored the 
attitude of “inflexible opposition” 
which had been adopted by the United 
Kingdom and Belgian delegations, 


RE-EXAMINATION OPPOSED A number of 
delegations opposed any re-examina- 
tion of the list of factors, as envisaged 
by the eleven-power amendments. 
Lord Hudson, of the United Kingdom, 
was surprised to find that some dele- 
gations, including three which had 





THE BACKGROUND 


What is a “non-self-governing territory” and at what stage might it be regarded 
as having become self-governing or fully independent? Last December the General 
Assembly provisionally adopted a list of factors as a guide in determining such ques- 
tions but appointed a special committee to make “a more thorough study” of all the 
issues involved. This committee, reporting to the present Assembly, noted the com- 
plexity of the problem and stated: “From the beginning it was agreed that no list of 
factors can serve as more than a guide in determining whether any particular territory 
has attained a full measure of self-government. Moreover, as stated in resolution 648 
(VII) each concrete case should be considered and decided in the light of the particu- 
lar circumstances of that case.” 


SELF-DETERMINATION The Committee agreed that there are various features helpful in 
indicating whether full self-government has been attained. It considered that features 
guaranteeing the principle of the self-determination of peoples in relation to Chapter 
XI of the Charter might include the following: (a) The political advancement of the 
population sufficient to enable them to decide the future destiny of the territory by 
means of democratic processes; (b) the functioning of a representative system of 
government, with periodic elections in which the peoples fully participate, or other 
democratic processes by which the peoples can exercise their free will; (c) enjoyment 
of individual rights; (d) the absence of any pressure or coercion on the population 
so that they may be in a position freely to express their views as to the national or 
international status which they may desire (attainment of independence, or other 
systems of self-government in continuing association, or free association as an inte- 
gral part of the metropolitan or other country); and, (e) assurance that the views 
of the population will be respected. 

The criteria submitted incorporated factors drawn up in 1952 and arranged in 
three sections: “factors indicative of the attainment of independence”; “of the attain- 
ment of other systems of self-government in continuing association with the metro- 
politan country or in other forms’; and “of the free association of a territory with 
the metropolitan or other country as an integral part of that country.” The list added 
two new criteria: “voluntary limitation of sovereignty,” and “international status,” 
referring to the degree to which the metropolitan country can engage in international 
treaties affecting conditions in a particular territory. 
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been members of the ad hoc Commit- 
tee on Factors, were now proposing 
far-reaching amendments to the cri- 
teria. Lord Hudson felt that if a sixty- 
member Committee began revising the 
factors on which a committee of eight 
had spent so much time, the resulting 
discussion would be interminable. He 
urged the retention of the list of fac- 
tors submitted by the ad hoc Commit- 
tee so aS not to disappoint by lengthy 
and fruitless debate “the hope that 
millions had placed in the United 
Nations.” 

Salvador P. Lopez, of the Philip- 
pines, also urged the Committee not to 
embark upon a full-scale debate on 
the factors. Mr. Lopez thought that 
perhaps the time was not yet ripe for 
settling the question of competence 
and deciding whether it was for the 
General Assembly to judge if a terri- 
tory had attained self-government or 
not. To adopt the existing list of fac- 
tors would be a wiser move. The par- 
ties concerned could then conduct 
consultations on the basis of that list, 
and in such exchanges reason and 
sense would inevitably prevail over 
“the dogmatic and uncompromising 
approach.” Following such consulta- 
tions an agreement should be sought 
between the Assembly and the ad- 
ministering members concerned on the 
continuation or cessation of informa- 
tion, 


ADMINISTERING MEMBERS’ VIEWS The 
representatives of Australia, France, 
Belgium and the United States opposed 
the amendments. 

Speaking for the latter, Mrs. Francis 
P. Bolton held that under Article 10 
of the Charter the Assembly was com- 
petent to discuss and attempt to define 
the expressions “Non-Self-Governing 
Territories” and “Territories whose 
peoples have not yet attained a full 
measure of self-government”; it was 
entitled to recommend to the adminis- 
tering members in general the consid- 
eration of any definition it adopted or 
even to express its opinion in general 
terms on the principles which had 
guided or might guide such members 
in deciding on which territories to 
transmit information. 

Moreover, the United States had no 
objection to Assembly discussion of 
the information transmitted by the ad- 
ministering powers in explanation of 
their decision to cease reporting on 
territories which had become self- 
governing. But Mrs. Bolton pointed 
out that the United States Constitution 
gave the United States Congress the 
sovereign and exclusive power to de- 
cide upon changes in the constitu- 
tional status of United States territor- 
ies. Only the United States could de- 
cide when one of its territories had 
attained self-government within the 
terms of Article 73 of the Charter. She 





FOURTH COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTION ON FACTORS 
The operative part of the draft resolution adopted by the Fourth Committee on 


October 9, is as follows: 


The General Assembly, 1. Takes note of the conclusions of the report of the 


Ad Hoc Committee; 


2. Approves the list of factors as adopted by the Fourth Committee; 
3. Recommends that the annexed list of factors should be taken by the General 


Assembly and the Administering Members as a guide, in determining whether any 
territory, due to changes in its constitutional status is or is no longer within the scope 
of Chapter XI of the Charter, in order that, in view of the documentation provided 
under resolution 222 (III), a decision may be taken by the General Assembly on the 
continuation or cessation of the transmission of information required by Chapter XI 
of the Charter; 

4. Reasserts that each concrete case should be considered and decided upon in 
the light of the particular circumstances of that case and taking into account the right 
of self-determination of peoples; 

5. Considers that the validity of any form of association between a Non-Self- 
Governing Territory and a metropolitan or any other country essentially depends on 
the freely expressed will of the people at the time of the taking of this decision; 

6. Considers that the manner in which territories referred to in Chapter XI of 
the Charter can become fully self-governing is primarily through the attainment of 
independence, although it is recognized that self-government can also be achieved by 
association with another state or group of states if this is done freely and on the 
basis of absolute equality; 

7. Reaffirms that the factors, while serving as a guide in determining whether 
the obligations as set forth in Chapter XI of the Charter shall exist should in no way 
be interpreted as a hindrance to the attainment of a full measure of self-government 
by the Non-Self-Governing Territories; 

8. Further reaffirms that, for a Territory to be deemed self-governing in eco- 
nomic, social or educational affairs it is essential that its people shall have attained a 
full measure of self-government; 

9. Instructs the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories to study any documentation transmitted hereafter under resolution 222 (III) 
adopted on 3 November 1948, in the light of the list of factors approved by the 
present resolution, among other relevant considerations which may arise from each 
concrete case of cessation of information; 

10. Recommends that the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories take the initiative of proposing modifications at any time to improve the 
list of factors, as may seem necessary in the light of circumstances. 
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was therefore startled to find that some 
delegations were supporting recom- 
mendations which would have no 
legally binding effect on the United 
States Congress and would be mis- 
understood by the people of the 
United States, that was to say, recom- 
mendations which would be generally 
meaningless and, to the extent that 
they had any meaning, harmful. She 
appealed to the delegations concerned 
not to try to force such proposals 
through the Committee. 


NO NEED FOR FACTORS During further 
discussion Lord Hudson announced 
that the United Kingdom had no 
need for factors and their applica- 
tion by others could have no effect on 
the status of any of the territories for 
which it was responsible, The applica- 
tion of the list of factors was thereby 
limited at one stroke to, at the most, 
one-third of the territories at present 
reported on to the United Nations. 


The United Kingdom considered 
that the amendments before the Com- 
mittee were “a supreme demonstration 
of intellectual confusion.” For the 
most part they appeared to be at- 
tempts to assert certain political max- 
ims, some of which were unacceptable 
to the United Kingdom. Many, Lord 
Hudson added, could be identified as 
arising from the political ends of par- 
ticular delegations. That fact should be 
remembered during the vote. 

Mr. Pignon, of France, also felt 
that political considerations by some 
delegations outweighed the objectivity 
so essential in dealing with issues such 
as were now before the Committee. It 
seemed that the sponsors of the 
amendments wished to create the im- 
pression that the second and third 
parts of the list of factors—dealing 
with the attainment of self-government 
in continuing or free association with 
the metropolitan or other country— 
were useless in practice. In doing so 
the sponsoring delegations had, said 
Mr. Pignon, deliberately ignored the 
Fourth Committee’s terms of reference 
and the very object of its work—name- 
ly, the progress of certain territories 
toward self-government, 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, ex- 
plained that the votes his delegation 
would be obliged to cast against. the 
proposed amendments to the list of 
factors were based purely on consid- 
erations of principle; they did not 
mean that Belgium did not recognize 
its obligations under Chapter XI of 
the Charter, or would cease to dis- 
charge those obligations faithfully. 


THE VOTING After considerable proce- 
dural discussion the Committee 
reached decisions on the various pro- 
posals submitted. 

All the eleven-power amendments to 
the list of factors were adopted in 
paragraph voting which ranged from 
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Celebrations Throughout World 
To Mark United Nations Day 


NITED NATIONS DAY, October 
24, eighth anniversary of the 
coming into force of the Charter, will 
be observed in all Member, and many 
non-Member, states. Governments, es- 
pecially their education departments, 
are planning to mark the occasion in 
a variety of ways, while meetings, 
parades, lectures, speeches, flag-rais- 
ings, photo exhibits, choir and orches- 
tral performances, religious services, 
special issues of stamps, distribution 
of literature and other observances 
will commemorate the Organization’s 
birth. 

The facilities of press, radio, tele- 
vision, films, magazines and other 
publications will, in greater or lesser 
degree, hail this anniversary of the 
United Nations’ founding. Many edu- 
cational institutions will devote the 
day to teaching about the United 
Nations. Non-governmental organiza- 


tions throughout the world will take 
part in special programs. Here are a 
few specific plans for celebrations, 
gleaned from reports received at Head- 
quarters: 

In Liberia, a street in Monrovia will 
be named United Nations Drive, 

Members of the government and 
opposition in Australia will join in a 
radio broadcast. 

An all-Jndia Committee for United 
Nations Day has been named for the 
first time by the Government of India. 

The Governor-General and Prime 
Minister of Pakistan will issue mes- 
sages. 

The President of the Philippines 
has declared October 24 of every year 
United Nations Day. 

In Thailand, it will be an official 
holiday. 

Fifty-three voluntary correspondents 
in as many departments in France 





34 in favor and 7 against, to 21 in 
favor and 12 against. A final vote on 
the revised list as a whole resulted in 
25 votes to 18 with 8 abstentions. 

Finally, after the adoption of the 
various eleven-power amendments to 
it, the Committee voted on the 
amended Brazilian draft as a whole. 
The line-up in a roll-call vote was as 
follows: 

In favor: Uruguay, Venezuela, Ye- 
men, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Burma, Chile, Cuba, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, India, Indonesia, 


Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 


ELECTED OFFICERS OF THE AD HOC POLITICAL COMMITTEE 


Syria. Against: Ukrainian S.S.R., 
Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Canada, Colombia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
France, Israel, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, 
Poland, Sweden. Abstaining: China, 
Thailand. 

The Brazilian resolution, as amend- 
ed, was adopied by 27 votes to 23, 
with 2 abstentions. (see box for text). 

Explanations of vote were submitted, 
by several delegations. (A summary of 
these will be given in a subsequent is- 
sue of THE BULLETIN) 





Picture shows, left to right, Salvador P. Lopez, of Philippines, Vice-Chairman; Dr. Miguel 


Rafael Urquia, of El Salvador, Chairman, and William D. Forsyth, of Australia, Rapporteur. 
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will organize celebrations. 

The United Nations Association in 
Germany is arranging meetings in 
large cities. 

In Israel, prizes will be awarded in 
an essay contest. 

Non-governmental organizations in 
Italy, Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
are organizing observances with the 
co-operation of government officials. 

In Switzerland, the Palais des Na- 
tions will be open to the public. 

All Soviet Socialist Republics will 
hold exhibits and the United Nations 
flag will be raised over the building 
of the United Nations Information 
Centre in Moscow. 

The Government of the United 
Kingdom has subsidized production 
of a twelve-panel exhibit to be dis- 
played for two months at 3,000 sites. 

A street collection for UNICEF will 
be carried out in Yugoslavia, 

The Rotary Clubs in Argentina are 
dedicating their regular weekly meet- 
ings to United Nations Day. 

Bolivia will have a special stamp 
cancellation. 

Business organizations in Brazil are 
arranging a wide-spread visual and 
press campaign. 

The Ministries of Education of the 
Central American Republics are ar- 
ranging educational programs for the 
week of United Nations Day. 

In Mexico, the National Institute of 
Fine Arts will devote one of its regular 
National Symphony Orchestra con- 
certs to the day. 

The Library of the National Coun- 
cil for Primary and Secondary Schools 
in Uruguay is distributing United Na- 
tions Day posters, leaflets and the 
photo-exhibit. 

In the United States, President Eis- 
enhower has issued a United Nations 
Day proclamation. 

The Ministry of Communications in 
Afghanistan will devote the proceeds 
of two sets of United Nations Day 
stamps to UNICEF. 

General Mohammed Naguib, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Egypt, will 
deliver a special message. 

United Nations Day material will 
be distributed to schools in Ethiopia. 

A special United Nations Day 
stamp will be issued in Jran. 

In Jrag, special programs will be 
heard on the national broadcasting 
system. 

The Executive Committee of non- 
governmental organizations in Lebanon 
is arranging a special exhibition in the 
UNESCO building with the help of the 
Cairo Information Centre and United 
Nations agencies. 

Messages for United Nations Day 
in Syria will be issued by General 
Adib Shishakly, President of the Re- 
public, and Khalil Maedam, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

In Yemen, government offices will 
be closed for part of the day, 
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Concluding Statements in General Debate 


Fifteen Foreign Ministers Among Forty-Four Speakers 


a fifteen plenary meetings of the General Assembly between September 17 and 
29, the representatives of 44 Member states participated in the general debate. 
Two of the 46 delegations which originally indicated their intention to speak later 
withdrew. A condensation of the views expressed by the first 28 speakers was pre- 
sented in the October 1 issue of the BULLETIN. The statements of the other sixteen 
who spoke on September 25, 28, and 29 are summarized, in the order in which they 
were heard, on this and the following pages. Of the total of 44 representatives tak- 


ing part, fifteen were the foreign ministers of their countries. 


Syria 
—FARID ZEINEDDINE 


HE wide range of questions cov- 

ered by the Assembly center 
around two main issues: maintaining 
peace and ensuring collective security. 
To these are related the questions of 
Korea and disarmament, colonialism 
and unequal treatment of nations. 


Around this second issue arise such 
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questions as Tunisia, Morocco, Pales- 
tine refugees, apartheid in South 
Africa and items related to the de- 
velopment of under-developed coun- 
tries. Although varied, they all result 
from the ominous fact that over a 
billion people, about half the human 
race, continue under-developed and 
submerged under destructive foreign 
domination, economic poverty and ex- 
ploitation, social instability and cul- 
tural frustration. This is imperilling 


their possibilities of national growth 
and contributing their rightful part to 
general civilization and culture. 
These billion people are considered 
to be a part of the free world and 
are called upon to defend a free world 
which many of them have not yet dis- 
covered. These two issues before the 
Assembly, therefore, that of maintain- 
ing peace and that of liberating and 
developing the less developed coun- 
tries, are the two fundamentals of the 
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present world situation. Neither of 


them can be divorced from the other, 
because their relationship is vital. 

Peace cannot be maintained amidst 
dangerous and explosive situations, nor 
can it be rendered durable without the 
active help of half the human race. It 
can only result from eliminating the 
causes which generate strife and de- 
veloping positive conditions of well 
being. The prerequisites of peace and 
international co-operation have been 
made clear in the Charter as compris- 
ing the right of self-determination, the 
equality of nations big and small, equal 
protection to all, and the sustained pro- 
motion of political, social, economic 
and cultural development, especially in 
the under-developed areas. 


CHANGED HORIZONS Since San Fran- 
cisco, our world horizons have 
changed. They are today nebulous and 
confused. Resurgent colonialism, revo- 
lutionary ideologies and power politics 
have again taken the field. They are 
trying to make the world an arena of 
their contentions because war is upon 
us, sucking into its vortex all other 
issues. 

Whither are we tending? The answer 
has to be delivered either by the 
United Nations or by war. The choice 
is clear. The United Nations is the 
only hope, and the General Assembly 
of the United Nations is the principal 
organ which can produce results. 


UNDERMINING TENDENCIES ‘There are, 
however, some discernible practices 
or tendencies in the Assembly which 
are of a nature to undermine its bul- 
warks and disrupt its functioning. 
First, there is the tendency in our 
deliberations that a priori opinions are 
at times definitely formed before the 
deliberations even start. Sometimes de- 
bate on the merits of the problem 
under discussion seems a forlorn hope. 
Opinions may be changed through dis- 
cussion, but there is less change in 
votes: opinions tend to become one 
thing, and votes another. 


As a result, many portions of the 
text of the Charter have gained in 
practice a multiplicity of meanings in- 
spired by expediency and opportunistic 
tendencies. At times, when resolutions 
are put forward, their language is ra- 
tionalized, with these passages of the 
Charter sapped of their spirit and real 
meaning. My country, for one, has 
experienced the effects of such trends 
in the case of Palestine and other ques- 
tions. This tendency, however, is not 
always the prevailing one. 

Secondly, whenever in spite of all 
difficulties, recommendations are made 
in the spirit of the Charter, these rec- 
ommendations are often disregarded, 
flouted or ignored. Disregard, by this 
or that power, of the Assembly’s rec- 
ommendations is indeed encouraged 
and made possible by the fact that 
such an attitude is sure to meet with 
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the complacency of the group to which 
that power might belong. That com- 
placency is in itself very detrimental 
to the functioning of our Assembly. 

Thirdly, there is a tendency, influ- 
encing the Assembly’s functioning, to 
use two yardsticks for measuring right 
and two yardsticks for measuring 
wrong, so that any one may be 
used, as suits the interests of this or 
that power. When, for example, Israel- 
ite aggression —the most cruel of its 
kind — destroyed the people of Pal- 
estine and made them disinherited 
refugees, the yardstick then employed 
amounted to a condoning of aggression 
and help to the aggressor. When, in 
another case, a situation arose within 
Korea, fostered by outside influences, 
the yardstick then used was very dif- 
ferent indeed from that used in the 
case of Palestine. 


COLLECTIVE ACTION When Member na- 
tions were called upon to uphold col- 
lective action in Korea, we were told 
that this action was undertaken on 
behalf of the collectivity of nations. 
But on the Korean armistice signing 
Wwe came to peace-making, and another 
theory, another mode of thinking, an- 
other criterion was initiated, based 
upon discrimination between the so- 
called neutral Members and the bel- 
ligerent Members of one side, as if the 
latter formed an exclusive alliance op- 
posed to the other side. That theory 
found its way into the United Nations 
not to strengthen collective security, 
but to impair the meaning of collective 
action. 





Last, but not least, there is a tend- 
ency which seeks to relegate those 
questions pertaining to national libera- 
tion and self-determination as well as 
questions pertaining to the self-fulfil- 
ment of nations, their self-realization 
through the development of the less 
developed countries. These questions 
are not receiving in the Assembly a 
degree of attention commensurate with 
their real value and their international 
importance. 


These practices are described at 
times as being realistic. In San Fran- 
cisco, however, not only was an ideal 
born, but an international treaty was 
concluded, an organized co-operative 
international body was shaped and in- 
stituted. The Charter, born of stern 
realities, is not a set of idealistic prin- 
ciples far from reality but of mutual 
obligations assumed. It was not drawn 
up to acknowledge norms of behaviour 
to which people can aspire, but to 
establish standards of international 
conduct which Member states should 
actually follow in good faith and in 
good practice. 


POWER POLITICS We hold that the at- 
mosphere of the cold war should not 
furnish the air we breathe in the As- 
sembly. The Assembly, to fulfil its 
mission, must seek to free its practices 
from the influences of power politics 
and the psychosis of war, so as to set 
itself on the path of peace and health- 
ful international co-operation. 

The excesses in the effects of power 
politics, as they have revealed them- 


| SYRIA SIGNS PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES CONVENTION | 








SYRIA recently became the fortieth Member state to sign the Convention on Privileges and 
immunities. Picture shows (right) Rafik Asha and (left) Constantin Stavropoulos, Principal 


Director of the United Nations Legal 


Department, 


with a copy of the document. 
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selves in the functioning of the As- 
sembly, prompted my country, among 
many other Arab, Asian and African 
countries, to try to remedy them. If 
these excesses should continue, they 
might render this Assembly as inopera- 
tive as the Security Council. 


The Asian-African countries group- 
ed themselves together with no aim to 
oppose any bloc, but to safeguard the 
independence of their views and poli- 
cies from bloc action and to be able 
to do their duty in the United Nations 
to ensure greater objectivity in delib- 
erations, more clarity and efficacy in 
resolutions, more respect for the rec- 
ommendations made, and especially 
for the desire to activate and strength- 
en measures regarding problems of 
national liberation and development in 
less developed countries. 


This group is committed to the 
taking of constructive political action. 
It comprises about one-third of the 
human race. Let us hope that it will 
at least exert a beneficial influence 
upon those who have respect for the 
decent opinion of mankind. 


SECURITY COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP The dis- 
tribution of seats in the Security Coun- 
cil seems to leave no practical possi- 
bility for. representation of the whole 
region of South-East Asia. In San 
Francisco, some of the countries of 
that region had not yet joined us. The 
present practice cannot have its 
foundations in the Charter inasmuch 
as it denies representation to that area. 
It is time to find means to enable the 
South-East Asian States to perform 
their duty in matters of security. This 
should provide us with food for 
thought as to what might be done in 
future elections to the Security Coun- 
cil. 

The Assembly, despite some tend- 
encies which have developed in its 
functioning and despite the Charter 
limitations upon its actions, has been 
evolving toward self-fulfilment. It has, 
in fact, developed into a world forum 
and an annually recurring interna- 
tional conference where the attitudes 
of nations, large and small, are heard. 
Its recommendations, more so than 
those of the Security Council, possess 
wide international support and con- 
stitute a moral force which is undoubt- 
edly finding its way to the hearts and 
minds of men. Governments may 
choose to disregard its recommenda- 
tions, but the peoples of the United 
Nations will ultimately influence their 
governments and help to trace the 
course of history as peoples have al- 
ways done. 


PALESTINE In the Middle East are burn- 
ing questions which call for special at- 
tention, The Palestine problem, as 
such, is not on our agenda. No infer- 
ence should be drawn from that that 
the problem is withdrawn from inter- 
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national care or that there is in any 
form a fait accompli definitely ac- 
cepted in the Middle East. By not 
bringing this question here we simply 
preferred not to occupy the Assembly 
with repetitious discussions while the 
way to a solution has already been 
traced by previous resolutions. 


The way to a definite solution can 
come in view only after the imple- 
mentation of existing United Nations 
resolutions with regard to Palestine, 
whether they concern the refugees, the 
internationalization of Jerusalem or 
territorial and other aspects of the 
problem. Stability cannot be achieved 
in that area as long as Zionism is bent 
upon a policy of immigration and ex- 
pansion through foreign help secured 
by pressure groups. 


TUNISIA AND MOROCCO The Assem- 
bly’s last proposals on Tunisia and 
Morocco have been disregarded. It is 
for the Assembly to account for that in 
a further action. 


Both the Moroccans and Tunisians 
were insistent upon negotiating with 
the French side. The French Govern- 
ment preferred to install so-called re- 
forms. Upon his refusal to obey 
France’s wishes and his heroic stand in 
support of the aspirations of his peo- 
ple, the Sultan was banished. Hun- 
dreds of Moroccans and Tunisians are 
now in jail and hundreds of others 
were either killed or executed. 


Mr. Dulles, in his speech [to the 
Assembly] stopped for’ a Jength of 
time at Indo-China, apparently be- 
cause he saw there a reddish banner 
and violent action. He gave his ex- 
planation of the situation in that coun- 
try. The traditional banners of Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia happen to be red- 
dish, too, but not so out of com- 
munism. Popular action in those 
countries was largely peaceful up to 
now. Evidently only communism and 
violence can attract the attention of 
the powerful in council and war. 


Sovereign Morocco was the first 
country to recognize the United States 
of America in the days of President 
Washington. Morocco could have 
merited better attention under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The people of 
North Africa, the Middle East and 
Asia expect more than silence in deal- 
ing with this problem. They say “a 
friend in need is a friend indeed.” 
They realize that their destinies are 
ultimately in the hands of the people 
themselves, supported by freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere. Syria, in 
common with other Arab, Asian and 
African countries, supports the Tun- 
isians and Moroccans with a tranquil 
conscience and determination. 


UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES Syria finds 
itself in the category of under-de- 
veloped countries which comprise 


many other countries in South Amer- 
ica, Africa and Asia. 

Although Syria for the last two 
years has progressed toward a favor- 
able balance of trade, its trade bal- 
ance at present is approximately equal 
as between its imports and exports. 
Syria, however, is deeply concerned 
by the fact that the deficit in the bal- 
ance of trade of the under-developed 
countries taken as a whole amounts to 
about four billion dollars a year. 


A continuation of this deficit would 
cause further inequality between na- 
tions and bring further poverty to 
some. International investments to in- 
crease the productive capacity of those 
countries through self-liquidating proj- 
ects is exceedingly limited, and invest- 
ment in non-self-liquidating projects 
by international means is practically 
non-existent, The resolutions taken to 
help remedy the situation are wel- 
come, but some of the most important 
among them await further action. 
What the under-developed countries 
need more than technical aid, is in- 
vestment outlays. 

Armaments are practically eliminat- 
ing possibilities of investment and 
healthy economy and social growth. 
This is not only detrimental to the 
under-developed countries but also to 
the more advanced ones. 

My country is willing and ready to 
co-operate in any United Nations ef- 
fort or other international efforts to- 
ward remedying conditions in these 
matters. 


Franee 
—MAURICE SCHUMANN 


NLY a few months ago, just as 

we perceived promising signs of 
a lessening of tension in Europe and 
throughout the world, two voices were 
heard echoing each other from one 
shore of the Atlantic to the other, 
reminding us of the way to the king- 
dom of peace, 

President Eisenhower stressed that 
simultaneous and controlled limitation 
of armaments should allow each coun- 
try to use a much lighter shield for 
the purpose of protecting itself, and 
that the enormous economy thus 
achieved would make it possible to 
raise the standard of living of the 
peoples of the world, 

At the same time, Georges Bidault, 
welcoming to Paris the delegates to 
the Atlantic Council, said: 


“No problem of the present-day 
world can be truly solved so long 
as the armaments race continues. 
The problems which are apparently 
the most difficult will actually be 
less difficult to solve as soon as 
recourse to force at every instance 
has ceased to be possible. The key 
to the future—in our opinion, the 
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only key which offers any hope— 
lies in a substantial, simultaneous 
and controlled disarmament; it is 
to be found nowhere else.” 


Each passing month increases the 
technical ‘difficulties of disarmament 
and contro] and, at the same time, the 
scientific improvement of weapons 
keeps a burdened world in a state of 
anguished uncertainty. 

Why should we conceal that fact? 
The divergencies separating us from 
the Soviet Union on this point have 
never been noticeably reduced. 





OLD FORMULAS Today, we are presented 
with formulas which not only have, 
during more than five years, been 
rejected time and time again by the 
United Nations, but have lost the 
trace of certain efforts at conciliation. 
Is that truly the prospect offered us 
on the eve of the resumption of a 
discussion of disarmament? 


It is clear, however, that the techni- 
cal search for agreement on this essen- 
tial issue must go hand in hand with 
efforts to solve the great political 
problems. If progress could be made 
in that field, we might hope that, by 
successive links which might be rapid- 
ly forged, distrust between the protag- 
onists might be lessened, that these 
contacts might facilitate a partial im- 
provement in the general situation and 
that, in turn, the conditions for genu- 
ine negotiation and for agreements 
of an even broader scope might be 
created. 


CHARTER REVISION The question of 
Charter revision must be placed on the 
agenda by 1955. We should like to 
make an effective and well-pondered 
contribution in that field. A _ literal 
revision would be of little use if we 
did not prepare the way for it by an 
examination of our conscience. Ex- 
perience has shown that if we wish to 
pursue the common task undertaken 
in 1945 and guard against the moral 
collapse which threatens us, we must 
be guided by two complementary 
rules: a positive principle to act as 
far as possible in conformity with the 
essential aims which the Charter clear- 
ly defined; and a negative principle 
to avoid fruitless and endless discus- 
sions which, under the pretense of ex- 
tending the responsibilities, powers 
and scope of the United Nations by 
distorting its statutory provisions, 
renders our debates sterile. 


ACHIEVEMENTS When we establish some- 
thing like the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, when we note the 
progress—slow but sure—in the inter- 
national contro] of narcotics, when we 
measure the efficient work patiently 
carried out by the regional economic 
commissions, when we ensure that 
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large-scale international programs of 
technical assistance bring not only 
temporary aid to the countries which 
benefit from them, but also help them 
to promote their own development, 
then we are certain of going to the 
heart of the problem, of bringing men, 
countries and continents closer to- 
gether—in short, we are certain of 
accomplishing our mission, which is 
to join our forces against the servitude 
so rightly denounced in the report of 
the Secretary-General, the servitude 
caused by poverty, ignorance and 
hatred, 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES On the 
other hand, what is the use—and I 
give only one instance—of sowing 
seeds of irritation and suspicion in 
the debates of the Fourth Committee 
by trying to make Chapter 11 of the 
Charter the pretext for an interfer- 
ence which the authors of the Charter 
meant precisely to avoid? Chapter 11 
derives its value, on the moral plane, 
precisely from the fact that it is in 
the form of a voluntary declaration. 
The truth is that, in 1946, only eight 
nations responded to the appeal made 
to them and agreed to enumerate the 
non-self-governing territories under 


their administration. Is it fair that, as 
a reward for their good will and their 
good faith, those eight states should 
be exposed to criticism and to charges 





Maurice Shumann, of France. 





not always free of malevolence? It 
must be clearly understood and 
acknowledged that we recognize our 
own particular responsibilities, that we 
agree with the United Nations as to 
the nature and scope of those respon- 
sibilities, but that, for that very reason, 
we cannot agree to share them. 


I am in a better position to make 
these comments since the provisions 
set forth in Article 73 of the Charter 
are the very provisions which my 
country inscribed in the preamble of 
its Constitution, and also as France 
has long since repudiated the obsolete 
theory of discretionary rights for the 
benefit of the states whose responsi- 
bility it is to administer dependent ter- 
ritories. 


Where, then, is the true spirit of 
the Charter to be found? In the Labor 
Code of the French Overseas Terri- 
tories, the complete aad guaranteed 
declaration of the social rights of man 
and citizen? In the development of a 
policy of association which ensures, 
along with the realization of individ- 
uals, the full development of the au- 
tochthonous communities? Or does it 
lie in some mixture of xenophobia, 
racism and backward nationalism lead- 
ing to an absurd disintegration? To 
answer this question, it is enough to 
consider the perils which now threaten 
peace and civilization throughout the 
world. 


KOREAN POLITICAL CONFERENCE Let us 
reflect, rather, on the lesson which we 
can learn from Asia. In Korea a 
bloody conflict has just come to an 
end. But although the guns are now 
silenced, peace has yet to be achieved. 
A lasting and genuine peace can alone 
vindicate the sacrifice of those who 
have given their lives in defence of 
the principles of the Charter. To that 
end we must do our utmost to hasten 
the meeting, within the time-limit spe- 
cified by the Armistice Agreement, of 
the political conference on Korea. We 
are firmly opposed to reopening at 
this session the debate concerning the 
composition of the conference. 


After all, the shape of the confer- 
ence table is of little importance; the 
essential thing is that there should be 
a conference; and that the conference 
should have power to examine the 
means of restoring peace and security 
to Korea, and to attain as soon as pos- 
sible the ultimate goal of all the 
powers which have fought under the 
flag of the United Nations—the aim 
which the representative of the United 
States has so happily defined as the 
goal of “free Koreans in a united 
Korea.” 


This unification of Korea can be 
sought only by peaceful means and 
this freedom of the Koreans, as the 
Canadian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
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recalled two days ago, can be assured 
only under the aegis of a democratic 
government constituted as the result 
of freely conducted elections under 
the auspices of the United Nations. 


It will require persistent effort, much 
patience and political realism on the 
part of the principal Powers concerned 
as well as, above all, the Koreans 
themselves. Useful advice in this con- 
nection might have been offered by 
certain Asian powers, especially by 
India. If it is not possible, unfortu- 
nately, to include from the beginning 
that country among those to be repre- 
sented at the political conference on 
Korea, my Government will do every- 
thing in its power to ensure that, in 
the near future, India may be invited 
by the conference to join with it in 
the study of problems with which it is 
directly concerned, problems which 
extend beyond that of Korea and con- 
cern all questions connected with the 
re-establishment of peace in the Far 
East. 


INDO-CHINA A war, which has been 
going on for eight years and the main 
burden of which is borne by my coun- 
try, still rages in Asia, costing many 
lives and poisoning the international 
atmosphere. I am grateful to the rep- 
resentative of the United Kingdom for 
having made a statement to this effect. 
That France, in Indo-China, is not 
waging war for its own interests alone, 
but also for those of its associates and 
of the whole free world, was clearly 
attested by the declaration of July 3 
last in which the French Government 
announced its intention of bringing to 
completion as soon as possible the in- 
dependence of Cambodia, Laos and 
Vietnam. Negotiations already under 
way with the Governments of those 
three States will translate into facts 
the principles contained in that docu- 
ment. The situation is now quite clear: 
on the one hand, three entirely inde- 
pendent governments recognized by 
a large portion of the international 
community and united to France by 
their freely accepted membership in 
the French Union; on the other, a 
faction which is trying to seize power 
by violence. 


Certain unofficial] declarations might 
have led to the belief that the two 
powers which, from outside, inspire 
and arm the Vietminh rebels were 
prepared to consider negotiations to 
end this war. It remains for them to 
prove that these ambiguous hints are 
not mere propaganda and that, cor- 
responding to the desire for peace so 
often expressed by France, a no less 
sincere desire exists in the opposite 
camp. Diplomatic negotiations, which, 
for example, might be opened either 
in the course of or following upon the 
political conference on Korea and 
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which would have as their object the 
end of aggression in Indo-China, 
would make it possible for us to fore- 
see a return to a more normal state of 
international relations in Asia. 


AFRICAN POLICY Interdependence and 
democracy — these two inseparable 
principles are also to be guiding prin- 
ciples of our African policy. Is it nec- 
essary to invoke here those problems 
with which, by virtue of the Charter 
and of the treaties in force, our or- 
ganization is not called upon to deal? 
To the extent to which our Assembly 
exceeds the limits of its competence, 
it needlessly brings discredit upon it- 
self, since we shall never agree to dis- 
cuss either the principles or the modal- 
ities of an illegal interference whose 
only result is to produce hatred and 
disorder. More and more numerous 
among you are those who understand 
that recourse to violence becomes a 
form of blackmail to obtain the ear of 
our Assembly. 


At the very moment when France 
undertakes the audacious step of call- 
ing upon the ancient peoples of Eu- 
rope to sacrifice a part of their sov- 
ereignty to achieve the economic, mili- 
tary, and political integration of their 
continent, are the very men who praise 
France for this going to reproach 
France for enabling the populations, 
whose steps towards progress it is 
France’s mission to guide, to partici- 
pate in a large community that assures 
their material prosperity, guarantees 
their security and makes possible their 
spiritual development? Would they 
wish to prevent France giving these 
populations the help of her technicians 
and advisors, offering them access to 
her markets and those of the French 
Union, opening the doors of her uni- 
versities to their youth? Do they com- 
plain because France proposes the in- 
stitution of elected representative as- 
semblies at all levels of public life, a 
statute of the judiciary which assures 
the independence of judges, a proced- 
ure which, in penal cases, strictly guar- 
antees the protection of the rights of 
individuals, or legal provisions that 
give the workers not only in fact, but 
also in law, the enjoyment of trade 
union freedom? Do they want to give 
us the chance to make comparisons 
which, as the President of the Repub- 
lic and of the French Union has put 
it, would demonstrate how “‘it is easier 
to give advice than.to give examples”? 
Or do they ask, at the cost of contra- 
dicting themselves further, that the 
African continent should be frittered 
away whereas the European continent 
should federate and unite itself? 


AGREEMENT IN EUROPE The effort to 
reach an agreement between the great 
powers was reflected recently in the 
proposals made to the Soviet Union 


by the United States, United Kingdom 
and French Governments. France 
looks forward with hope to a confer- 
ence which should make it possible to 
put an end to the division of Germany 
and thereby, perhaps, the division of 
Europe. 


The problems which France, to- 
gether with the allies, has suggested 
for examination constitute the key- 
stone to any European settlement. In 
a climate of reciprocal good will such 
problems are certainly not insoluble. 
Whatever may be the development and 
the issue of the conference, France 
affirms that it will relentlessly pursue 
its efforts to solve by negotiation all 
the problems that now beset Europe. 


“I should like, Mr. Vyshinsky, to 
avail myself of the opportunity offered 
by this public meeting to inform you, 
quite frankly, what are the feelings of 
a country which has not forgotten the 
immense sacrifices by which, only a 
few years ago, your people contributed 
to the common victory.” No nation 
understands better than France what 
can be meant by the fear of invasion 
and the obsessive longing for security. 


We want to believe that the Soviet 
Union will no longer seek what it 
calls political security by favoring 
every possibility of division between 
states which are, and which intend to 
remain, independent; nor what the So- 
viet Union calls geographical security 
by the accumulation of territories 
placed directly or indirectly under its 
control. The Soviet Union, we are 
convinced, is aware that the spirit of 
expansion inevitably provokes the 
drawing together of the threatened 
countries. 


But if this is really so, what has the 
Soviet Union to fear from the policy 
of European organization initiated by 
France? And what prevents it from 
supporting the persistent efforts of the 
French Government, in agreement 
with the United States and United 
Kingdom Governments, to bring about 
a settlement of the German and Aus- 
trian problems? 


Why would we accept the very often 
hard sacrifices implied in the laws of 
a European community, if not to avoid 
the possibility that any of the mem- 
bers of this community could exercise 
its Own power in the service of its own 
ambitions, and to make sure that no 
country will be able to use its indus- 
trial and human resources to prepare 
a war of conquest or reconquest of 
anyone? 


POLICY OF PEACE The policy of Eu- 
ropean construction is by definition, 
a policy of peace. It conforms to the 
ideal of the United Nations because it 
fits into the framework of regional 
agreements provided for by the Char- 
ter, and because it is working toward 
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an area of prosperity which will power- 
fully contribute to the re-establishment 
of the world’s economic balance by 
favoring the resumption of a world- 
wide flow of trade. 


But even if there had never been 
any threat of aggression hanging over 
their countries since 1945, the Gov- 
ernments of Western Europe would 
have been duty-bound to entrust to 
common rules and common institu- 
tions the task of administering larger 
markets and greater areas, that is, of 
creating the conditions necessary for 
generally raising the standard of living 
of their peoples. 


That is why the building of a Euro- 
pean community, in itself strictly de- 
fensive, constitutes, in addition, a fac- 
tor for stabilization and, consequently, 
for international lessening of tension. 


“The day will come, Mr. Vyshinsky 
. ». when the Soviet Union will realize 
that by refusing to accept this two-fold 
truth, it will be going against its own 
self-interest. On that day, I assure 
you, you will find us ready to seek 
with you the means for completing the 
organization of Western Europe — 
which in itself constitutes an assurance 
against the resurrection of aggressive 
militarism—by a system of supplemen- 
tary guarantees, in particular against 
the modification by force of existing 
frontiers.” 


At San Francisco, fifty-three nations 
placed their trust in the action of the 
United Nations “to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war”. 
Together we have lived through and 
suffered a sequence of events that was 
not the one of which we dreamed eight 
years ago. Do we now have the right 
to abandon our mission and our hope? 
Everything tells us to banish that 
thought, and these are the reasons 
why: first, the courage with which 
Mr. Dag Hammarskjold has strength- 
ened the Secretariat in its tradition of 
work and efficiency, while working to 
ensure, in the spirit of the Charter, 
the necessary independence of the offi- 
cials of the organization; and second, 
your presence here, Madam President, 
and your spiritual dignity, which is an 
example to us all; finally, the very 
significance of the ideal which, in the 
words of a great Frenchman, both an 
historian and a poet, ‘is the only guide 
to our untiring steps along the ardour- 
ous paths of the world.’ 


Belgium 
—PAUL VAN ZEELAND 


ELGIUM’S faith in the United Na- 
tions is unshakeable, though it has 
been sorely tested from time to time 
by abuses of the Charter. Belgium has 
also found it necessary on many occa- 
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sions to protest the restrictive interpre- 
tations which too many Members have 
placed upon Charter provisions about 
non-self-governing peoples. To restrict 
the benefits of the guarantees in the 
latter provisions to certain of these 
peoples has meant injustices against 
all the others—a mistake which the 
League of Nations did not make. 


NEED TO REAFFIRM FAITH Drawing up a 
list of complaints against the United 
Nations is, of course, not difficult. “But 
what is worse is that public opinion 
is becoming more critical and sceptical 
about United Nations efforts, methods 
and capacities.” This, however, is all 
the more reason to reaffirm faith in 
the Organization, for in this narrow 
and divided world, an organization 
with a universal character, acting side 
by side with and above regional 
groups, constitutes a need in itself. The 
basic ideas of the United Nations—the 
peaceful settlement of international re- 
lations and collective security—are to- 
day essential to human progress, 


The existence, future and principles 
of the United Nations are all at stake. 
Everything depends on the solution to 
the Korean question. The armistice 
made it possible, at least, to look to- 
wards a solution which will affirm the 
failure of aggression, confirm the prin- 
ciple of collective security, and return 
at least one part of the world to peace. 
But it would be folly to close one’s 
eyes to the obstacles, the dangers, the 
delays. 


“Let us redouble our patience, our 
firmness in our principles as to the 
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methods to be used. Let us redouble 
our understanding and even our gen- 
erosity. . . . We will really need all 
of these.” 


BASIS FOR ENDING COLD WAR The prob- 
lem to be settled at the Korean political 
conference is but part of the general 
situation called the cold war. The fire 
under this cold layer—the risk of war, 
or war—continues to smolder. 

“We will be finally protected from 
the explosion only when we succeed in 
ending the cold war . . . in defining 
and achieving the empiric conditions 
under which the two main ideological 
groups which divide humanity can co- 
exist. peacefully.” This rules out re- 
course to aggression and to violence to 
prevent a world war. 

War never settles anything. “If we 
wish to avoid war, we must sooner or 
later begin negotiations. Negotiation is 
the only alternative to violence. We 
are still anxious to negotiate. If the 
other side showed a tenth part of the 
goodwill which we ourselves never 
ceased displaying, the world would 
now be much nearer than it is to true 
peace. But we do not have the right 
to give way to either lassitude or im- 
patience.” 


GOOD AND BAD OMENS How then set 
about negotiating? There are both 
good and bad omens of a favorable 
atmosphere for this in the Assembly’s 
general debate. A good omen was the 
moderation in the splendid speech by 
the United States Secretary of State, 
in the speeches of the French and 








Arnoldo Felmanas, who is interested in furthering the work of the United Nations in Brazil, con- 
fers with Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General for the Department of Public Information. 
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other representatives. Even the speech 
of the U.S.S.R. representative was no 
exception, if its tone is compared with 
that of his previous statements. This, 
of course, is not enough, but no straw 
in the wind should be overlooked. 

But there are less comforting 
observations: Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech 
contained no new idea. It was a 
watered-down and almost worn-out 
echo of ideas, affirmations and propo- 
sals heard ten times before. It is not 
by standing pat on an idea or a posi- 
tion that one keeps in touch with 
changing realities. 


MINIMUM OF GOODWILL Any negotiation 
implies or presupposes a minimum of 
goodwill on both sides. But does such 
an inclination exist on both sides? Dur- 
ing the first years which followed the 
collapse of nazism, “we were com- 
pelled . . . to embark on a policy of 
rearmament, the sine qua non of a 
policy of balance and peace... . We 
do not want to run the risk of making 
another mistake. . . .We wish simply 
to act henceforth with caution—with 
realism.” 

But do the recent gestures from 
Moscow indicate a real easing of ten- 
sion, a basic change in attitude, a new 
policy? Basically, the general line of 
communism is not changing. It re- 
mains inflexible, bent upon the ideo- 
logical and practical goals which it has 
always sought. But this is not the ques- 
tion. “We, too, do not intend to aban- 
don our principles. We believe them 
to be just and we will maintain them 
come hell or high water.” 

What counts above all is to know 
whether or not war can be avoided. 
It matters little what reasons led the 
Russians to make the gestures over 
the recent months. What does matter is 
to determine whether they constitute 
a new attempt, a chance to resume 
discussion on a broadened or renewed 
basis, “We are prepared to welcome, 
until furnished with proof to the con- 
trary, all manifestations of goodwill 
at their face value, and we are pre- 
pared to respond in the same spirit. 
We, therefore, rejoice at the manifesta- 
tions of a more conciliatory spirit over 
recent months.” 

Illusions, however, should be 
avoided. Concrete and durable results 
will only be achieved if the basic 
causes of tension are remedied. 


POINT OF DEPARTURE The Korean armis- 
tice is important as a possible point of 
departure for systematic continued ac- 
tion to this end. Negotiations at the 
Korean political conference will, of 
course, be long and difficult, but they 
will, if successful, lead to a com- 
promise solution. 

Accepting a possible compromise 
does not, however, mean sacrificing 
principles, for there are limits which 
are laid down by convictions more 
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precious than life itself or worldly 
goods, beyond which “we cannot go, 
at any price.” 

But once principles have been safe- 
guarded, there is always room for em- 
pirical middle-of-the-road solutions, 
which must be discovered by patience, 
tenacity and ingenuity. The whole life 
of the free and orderly democratic 
states rests upon this conviction. 


The negotiations must be set in mo- 
tion. And they must be thoroughly 
prepared, for poorly prepared negotia- 
tions may sometimes do more harm 
than good. 

If it is really desired to get ne- 
gotiations under way, “it would not 
be desirable in advance to set condi- 
tions the preliminary acceptance of 
which by one of the parties might 
seem to justify the other before the 
beginning of discussion.” 

To enter upon negotiations with free 
hands and open minds also requires 
entering upon them with firm, deter- 
mined positions, for as long as nego- 
tiations have not led clearly to an 
agreement there can be no question 
of abandoning anything, “especially of 
changing our policy, and more partic- 
ularly of slowing up the defence ef- 
fort.” Negotiations will have a chance 
of leading to favorable and durable 
results only if the two parties speak 
the same language as equal to equal. 


PURPOSE OF NATO These indeed are 
some of the major considerations 
which led the NATO powers to unite 
their efforts to organize a common de- 
fence against a growing threat, The 
North Atlantic pact has only one pur- 
pose: to avoid war by re-establishing 
a balance of forces which would rule 
out aggression or make it futile. It is 
a work of peace, an indispensable safe- 
guard of peace as long as the threats 
which created it have not completely 
disappeared. If, before negotiations 
begin, before they succeed, the NATO 
members showed themselves weak 
enough to interrupt or slow down their 
defence effort, they would be commit- 
ting the worst mistake, “because they 
would, in advance, be taking away 
from the eventual negotiations one of 
their principal chances of success, the 
chance which always arises from the 
approximate equality of forces of both 
parties.” 

The time has certainly come to 
look for some new solutions adapted 
to the requirements. of the hour. The 
international situation now seems more 
fluid than it has been for a long time 
and offers more possibilities. Concrete 
and positive suggestions should be 
placed before international public 
opinion. They may be criticized by 
some, rejected by others, but perhaps 
they would lead to useful reactions, 
opening up _ possibilities hitherto 
ignored or unknown and leading per- 
haps to realistic negotiations. 


Mr. Schumann’s speech offered sev- 
eral good pointers in a good direction. 
Belgium, too, is prepared to undertake 
such an effort. It is seeking to clarify 
some of the ideas in the air and to 
prepare a synthesis of these ideas. But 
such an initiative should, from the 
very beginning, be a joint preoccupa- 
tion. The sooner this happens the 
better. 


NO EFFORT TOO GREAT Until these hopes 
are realized, the United Nations will 
continue the work of faith and cour- 
age undertaken in Korea. The prepara- 
tion of the Korean political conference 
alone will, of course, require an enor- 
mous amount of goodwill, skill and 
perseverance. But the task of the 
United Nations is nothing less than 
re-establishment of peace in the East, 
thus serving the cause of world peace. 
No effort is too great to achieve such 
a goal. Of course, there are risks to 
be taken. But “so great and so ardent 
is our desire to re-establish order, bal- 
ance, justice . . . that we shall try to 
rise tomorrow, as we did yesterday, 
to the height of all the tasks which 
are awaiting us, whatever be the re- 
quirements of destiny.” 


Byelorussian S.S.R. 
—KUZMA V. KISELEV 


HE United Nations finds itself in 

an impasse because fundamental 
international problems have not yet 
been properly solved. It has not yet 
become an all-embracing international 
organization because many countries 
have not yet gained representation. 
For four years now, the United Na- 
tions has not admitted representatives 
of the five hundred million-strong Chi- 
nese people, This constitutes an ob- 
stacle to settlement of the most im- 
postant international problems, par- 
ticularly those relating to Asia and 
the Far.East. One can hardly speak 
seriously of such settlement if the 
Chinese People’s Republic is not to 
participate. 

From the very early days of the 
Organization, it became evident that 
the United States did not intend to 
observe those Articles of the Charter 
that were designed to defend and 
strengthen peace. Through the me- 
chanical voting majority, the United 
States secured the failure of a number 
of most important proposals designed 
to strengthen the cause of peace. Be- 
cause of that, the United Nations was 
unable to solve the major problems of 
disarmament, the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon and other weapons of 
mass destruction, and so forth. 


vETO Attacks on the so-called veto 
right have continued unabated through 
the years, and the United States has 
now launched a new campaign to un- 
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dermine the foundation of the Charter 
through revision. This has occurred 
because, with the veto power, the Se- 
curity Council cannot be transformed 
into a tool of some states. Those who 
assail the veto principle seek a free 
hand in order to transform the United 
Nations into an instrument of war. 

The real reason for this Organiza- 
tion’s unsatisfactory work is not the 
unanimity rule but the policy of some 
states, especially the United States, to 
circumvent the clear provisions of the 
Charter. The desire for revision must 
be viewed as an attempt to weaken the 
United Nations. 

The Security Council has been re- 
legated to a secondary position, and is 
idle most of the time. This is shown 
by the scanty report it has submitted. 
It has also been used to legalize and 
camouflage foreign intervention and to 
falsify history. Shameful indeed was 
its action in declaring that a country 
which was the victim of aggression had 
been the aggressor. 


KOREAN CONFERENCE Concerning the 
Korean political conference, the Bye- 
lorussian §.S.R. believes it necessary 
to correct the ill-advised decision 
adopted August 28. The political con- 
ference should be organized as a 
round-table, including the Soviet 
Union, India, Indonesia, Pakistan and 
Burma. This question must also be 
considered in the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic and the Chinese 
People’s Republic. Can it be suggested 
that these countries are less interested 
in the successful solution of the Ko- 
rean problem than, say, Colombia, 
Australia, Turkey or Greece? 

As to the recent statements of Syng- 
man Rhee, why is this puppet openly 
provoking a new world war? Why 
does Mr. Dulles permit this gentleman 
to envenom the atmosphere on the eve 
of the political conference? The an- 
swer is easy: the reactionary, aggres- 
sive forces in the United States are 
trying to poison the international at- 
mosphere and impose their will on the 
forthcoming conference. The General 
Assembly should condemn the state- 
ments of the South Korean President 
as so much political blackmail. 

While Mr. Dulles tried to shift the 
whole blame for the delay in conven- 
ing the conference to the Republics of 
Korea and of China, the true culprit 
is the United States which proposed 
it be held on a bilateral basis without 
the representatives of the neutral states 
I have listed. The Byelorussian people 
regard the Korean armistice as a great 
victory for the Korean people and Chi- 
nese volunteers. 


DISARMAMENT The main cause of the 
Disarmament Commission’s inactivity 
has been United States resistance to 
consideration of the Soviet proposals. 
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It tries to drown this question in a 
torrent of words in order to cover up 
its continuing armaments race and 
preparation for a new world war. In 
the countries of the North Atlantic 
bloc, the dangerous armaments race 
which is undermining the economies of 
these countries and hindering the 
progress of mankind is also continuing 
at an increasing rate. 

This all serves to increase interna- 

tional tension and to threaten peace. 
Another strong threat to peace and to 
the national independence of many 
states is created by the widespread net- 
work of United States military bases. 
The Assembly must put an end to such 
a situation, The campaign of prop- 
aganda for a new world war, being 
conducted in a number of countries, 
also constitutes a serious threat to 
peace. 
FOREIGN TRADE The present state of af- 
fairs in the field of foreign trade has 
done much harm to many countries of 
Western Europe which, under United 
States pressure, have been compelled 
to halt trade with the U.S.S.R., the 
people’s democracies and the Chinese 
People’s Republic. The destruction of 
traditional trade relations has disor- 
ganized the economies of a number 
of countries, particularly the United 
Kingdom, France and Italy, where the 
imbalance in payments has never been 
sO great as now. 

This has led to increased unemploy- 
ment and taxation, higher living costs 
and inflation, with a consequential fall 





Hilmy Bahgat Badawi of Egypt. 





in the standard of living. The General 
Assembly must stimulate restoration of 
normal international trade. 

The United States has tried to block 
trade with China, but this is fore- 
doomed to failure. 

The peoples of the world expect 
the United Nations to take effec- 
tive and constructive measures to 
strengthen world peace. Accordingly, 
the Byelorussian S.S.R. strongly sup- 
ports the U.S.S.R. proposals designed 
to relax international tension and to 
strengthen peace, and appeals to other 
delegates to support them. 


Egypt 
—HILMY BAHGAT BADAWI 


HE General Assembly is opening 
under signs of mutual understand- 
ing and conciliation. The armistice in 
Korea must not be regarded as a vic- 
tory for either side but rather as the 
victory of the principles and funda- 
mental objectives of the Charter, It 
marks the first success of the United 
Nations after a series of failures. 
Earlier, the United Nations was un- 
able to perform its real mission, as it 
was beset by the cold war and the 
division of the majority of Members 
between these two camps. In this at- 
mosphere of dissension and disagree- 
ment, Egypt maintained its confidence 
in the principles of the Charter and its 
belief in the value of international co- 
operation based on justice and the re- 
spect for the rights and freedoms of 
peoples. 


SUDAN Egypt is most anxious to co- 
operate in the settlement of all inter- 
national problems, and believes in the 
fundamental rights of the human being 
and the development of political 
democratic institutions. In this connec- 
tion, I am pleased to announce that on 
February 2, an agreement was finally 
reached concerning the Sudan. Under 
this agreement, the Sudan will have its 
own government, its parliament and 
its own political institutions. 

On its part, Egypt is determined to 
carry out the provisions of this agree- 
ment with good faith and intends to 
see that they are executed both in 
letter and spirit. Any violation will 
have grave consequences. 

Negotiations had also been under- 
taken with the United Kingdom to 
reach a settlement of the Anglo- 
Egyptian conflict regarding the Suez 
Canal. The presence of British occupa- 
tion forces is opposed unanimously 
by the Egyptian people, and the occu- 
pation is unjustified. Any delay in solu- 
tion of this problem might have serious 
repercussions threatening international 
peace in an extremely sensitive region 
of the world. 

The Arab States have set up a sys- 
tem of collective defence and eco- 


(Continued on page 364) 
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United Nations Calling — 


THE STORY OF 
INTERNATIONAL ACTION 
AS TOLD BY RADIO 


Fr 1946, listeners first heard “This is 
the United Nations calling the peo- 
ples of the world” in the Organiza- 
tion’s five official languages — English, 
French, Chinese, Russian and Spanish. 

They heard it over short-, medium- 
and long-wave transmitters in existence 
at the time, none of which were owned 
or operated by the United Nations. 
Now, seven years later, still without a 
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transmitter of its own, United Nations 
Radio, as the service is called, broad- 
casts daily in 25 languages, United Na- 
tions Radio is not a short-wave serv- 
ice. —Its primary task is to provide 
programs which are rebroadcast by na- 
tional stations and networks througn- 
out the world. Forty-eight Member 
states and twenty other countries and 
territories rebroadcast United Nations 


programs on a regular basis. With this 
co-operation from national radio serv- 
ices United Nations programs can be 
heard by many millions of people 
throughout the world. 

One positive reason for such wide 
acceptance is that in transmitting one 
story in many voices, United Nations 
Radio provide sthe people of the world 
with authoritative, unbiased informa- 
tion. In a tense world subjected to in- 
tensive propaganda, this objectivity 
gives United Nations broadcasts a re- 
strained, impartial viewpoint and as- 
sures listeners a full hearing of both 
sides of any discussion. 


PROBLEMS United Nations Radio has 
had its minor problems in adjusting to 
local tastes. Organ music, as a break 
between programs, bothered listeners 
in sOme countries who associated it 
with religious services. The alternative 
of bells was unacceptable in some 
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Packing recording for shipment 


areas where bells are rung only for 
funerals, The gong, now in use for 
seven years, is apparently acceptable 
everywhere. Someone once used the 
expression “wise as an owl” in a news 
dispatch intended for India. An alert 
Indian member of the staff deleted it, 
pointing out that in India owls are 
considered stupid. 


To keep news about the United Na- 
tion concise, accurate and objective, 
and to phrase it so that owls are stupid 
in India, and wise in Indiana, is the 
job of a staff of eighty-nine men and 
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women located at Headquarters. They 
average forty-nine direct broadcasts a 
day. 

The emphasis in United Nations 
programs is on news, prepared in Eng- 
lish by a central desk staff and sent to 
sections for selection and translation. 
While every newscast contains a sum- 
mary of all United Nations news, re- 
gional broadcasts emphasize news and 
features about people and events of 
particular interest to the area. The 
Central Reports Desk prepares three 
English summaries daily of the latest 





United Nations news and a three-to- 
four-minute news feature in a more 
informal style. Arrangements for de- 
livering the finished programs to the 
stations which carry them by land line, 
short-wave transmitter, direct radio cir- 
cuit or air-mailed disc are made by 
the Technical Service. This Service al- 
locates studio facilities, plans schedules 
and use of frequencies, and maintains 
technical liaison with as many stations 
as possible in order to keep a constant 
check on the quality of United Na- 
tions programs. An important phase 
of United Nations Radio is providing 
facilities for accredited radio corres- 
pondents from Member states. Their 
voices, in independent commentaries 
on the United Nations and its work, 
are heard over transmitters leased by 
the Radio Division and on recorded 
interviews and feature programs which 
are then air-mailed to their national or 
local stations. The Record Library files 
talks, interviews and features, handles 
the many requests for extracts from 
recorded debates and is responsible for 
processing and dispatch of all trans- 
criptions. 


PROGRAMS “The United Nations 
Speaks” is a program for South- 
East Asia based on a recording of 
speeches in the debates. The voices of 
Lester B. Pearson, of Canada; Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States; 
Maurice Schumann, of France; Sel- 
wyn Lloyd, of the United Kingdom; 
Andrei Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., 
and Sir Percy Spender, of Australia, 
were heard on the question of the 
political conference on Korea. In 


Performers from seven nations in a program on international co-operation 
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another program on Korea, “United 
Nations Album,” the voices included 
those of Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold, Dr. Howard Rusk, a spe- 
cialist in Korean rehabilitation, Elfan 
Rees, European representative of the 
Commission of Churches, two United 
Nations reporters, Brian Meredith and 
George Movshon, a commentator for 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, a captain in the Ethiopian Army 
from the Swedish hospital in Korea, 
and orchestra, band and choir music. 


“United Nations on the Record,” 
heard weekly on the CBS (United 
States) and the Trans-Canada net- 
works, presents the views of Delegates, 
members of other United Nations 
bodies, heads of specialized agencies, 
distinguished visitors. Most recently, 
Henri Hoppenot, of France, and 
Charles Malik, of Lebanon, presented 
opposing views on the question of 
Morocco. Norris Dodd, of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization; M. G. 
Candau, of the World Health Organi- 
zation, and Luther Evans, of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, have made 
recordings in the past months. Special 
interviews have presented the views of 
Madame Pandit, President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, former President of the 
United States Harry S. Truman, the 
President of the United States Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, and Joao Carlos Mu- 
niz, of Brazil, and Leslie Knox Munro, 
of New Zealand, both Permanent Rep- 
resentatives to the United Nations. 


Recordings have not been without 
incident, A current story at United 





An interview with an agronomist, University of Chile, Santiago. 


Nations Radio tells of the Western 
diplomat who coughed during an in- 
terview. When the recording tape was 
played back to him, the cough sounded 
like the rattle of musketry. The dip- 
lomat asked what that noise was. He 
was told that the recorded evidence 
of his catarrh would be cut and the 
tape joined for a smooth rendition of 
the talk. Once convinced that this was 


An interne from Ethiopia broadcasts to his country. 
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mechanically possible, the diplomat 
asked if he might have that section of 
the tape. “I’ve been writing my wife 
that I’ve picked up a very bad cold in 
the mean weather we’ve been having 
here lately,” he said. “When I show 
her that my cough was as long as this, 
she can’t help but believe me.” 


REGIONAL SERVICES Edited for concise 
presentation, United Nations Radio's 
programs are presented in eight dif- 
ferent regional services. The English 
Language Service produces daily radio 
newsreels, newscasts, commentaries 
on meetings, documentaries and dra- 
matized programs. More than one 
thousand radio stations throughout 
the English-speaking world have car- 
ried the English language output of 
United Nations Radio—the four ma- 
jor networks and most independent 
stations in the United States, the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Commission, the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
the New Zealand Broadcasting Service, 
the South African Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, and stations in the British 
West Indies and the Far East. 

The French Service broadcasts to 
France, Belgium, Canada, Haiti, Viet 
Nam and the Caribbean, In France, its 
daily five-minute program is carried 
by Radiodiffusion Frangaise. 

To the twenty Central and South 
American Member states goes the 
largest daily output of all Radio Di- 
vision’s regional services — an hour 
and a half in Spanish, fifteen minutes 
in Portuguese. Four hundred and fifty 
radio stations in the region rebroad- 
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cast one or more of the daily pro- 
grams. 

Most Spanish-speaking stations carry 
several of the weekly transcribed pro- 
grams such as “Let’s Talk United Na- 
tions,” by Benjamin Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary-General for Public Informa- 
tion, “The Great Task,” on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, “The Army 
of Peace,” on specialized agencies 
and “United Nations Mail Box” which 
gets letters at the rate of 2,000 a 
month. To add more members for “La 
Cadena de la Paz” (The Network of 
Peace), the Inter-American Broadcast- 
ing Association has passed a unani- 
mous resolution urging al] stations to 
rebroadcast Latin American programs. 


Owing to the differing time zones, 
the Russian Language Service was the 
first of Radio Division’s units to 
broadcast on the opening day. Now a 
half-hour program in Russian is broad- 
cast daily via short-wave to the 
U.S.S.R., Byelorussia and the Ukraine. 
Like the other language broadcasts, it 
is a factual summary of United Na- 
tions work and carries special reports 
and excerpts from speeches of par- 
ticular interest to the region. 

The Chinese Service carries a full 
15-minute news bulletin daily, fol- 
lowed by a feature talk of the same 
length. This Service also prepares and 
broadcasts the daily 10-minute news 
and 5-minute talk in Korean. 


The European Service broadcasts to 
countries with such different historical 
and traditional] backgrounds as those 
of Iceland and Turkey, whose com- 
mon link is through their country’s 
membership and active participation in 
the United Nations. Daily broadcasts 
in Danish, Dutch, Hebrew, Greek, Ice- 
landic, Serbo-Croat and Turkish and 
the tri-weekly Norwegian transmission, 
all concentrate the highlights of United 
Nations news into a few minutes for 
relay by the national radio services on 
domestic wave lengths. Among the fea- 
ture productions of this Service are 
“United Nations Guide Book,” and 
“This Week at the United Nations.” 
The first is a series of 5-minute talks 
on all phases of United Nations activi- 
ties as explanatory background for the 
daily newscasts. These are rebroadcast 
by Denmark, Greece, Iceland, Israel, 
Netherlands, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 


The South-East Asia and Pacific 
Service, on short-wave, carries news 
and transcribed features. Its output is 
rebroadcast by the national radio sys- 
tems of Burma, India, Indonesia, Paki- 
stan, the Philippines and Thailand. In 
most of these countries, the broadcasts 
are widely used as an information 
source; in Thailand they are frequently 
reproduced in newspapers. Twice 
weekly, a 15-minute news magazine in 
English, “The United Nations Speaks,” 
is mailed to most of the above coun- 
tries. For Pakistan listeners, the Serv- 
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ice prepares a weekly program in 
Urdu. 

The Middle Eastern Service broad- 
casts a half hour daily in Arabic, the 
language of six Member states. News 
bulletins and talks are relayed in 
Arabic by Syria and Lebanon, in Per- 
sian by Iran, in Amharic by Ethiopia, 
and in Pushtu and Duri by Afghanis- 
tan. The Service also dispatches Arabic 
and English transcriptions to Liberia. 

A sample of these services for Octo- 
ber 8 would include: 

Middle Eastern Service—Broadcast- 
ting feature program in Arabic on 
UNRWA Annual Report, talk in Duri on 
UNICEF; recording “United Nations 
Guidebook” No. 30, on ECAFE and 
ECLA, in Amharic, and No. 25 on so- 
cial welfare, in Persian. 

Latin American Service—Interview- 
ing Dr. M. G. Candau, Director-Gen- 
eral of WHO, in Portuguese; broadcast- 
ing speeches of Mexican and Belgian 
representatives and second special pro- 
gram on non-governmental organiza- 
tions in Chile. 

English Language Service — United 
Nations on the Record — “Technical 
Assistance, the United Nations and 
World Peace.” 

Chinese Service—Producing feature 
talk on the Secretary-General’s speech 
at the Ninth Annual Higher Education 
Conference. 

European Service—Feature in Dan- 
ish on the Assembly’s general debate; 
circuit to Norway; recording “Week at 


the United Nations” in Hebrew and 
Serbo-Croat, and a Yugoslav Delega- 
tion talk in Slovene by Dr. Franc Kos. 

South-East Asia and Pacific Service 
—Recording reports in Urdu by two 
members of the Pakistani Delegation; 
Col. Chhatari speaking on the work of 
the Fifth Committee; “The United Na- 
tions Speaks” program; special state- 
ments by Madame Pandit and V. K. 
Krishna Menon for United Nations 
Day; statement by Osten Unden, of 
Sweden, on the work of the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission in 
Korea. 

Russian Service—News review of 
work of General Assembly commit- 
tees; speech by Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of 
Poland, in ad hoc Political Commit- 
tee; statement by Osten Unden, of 
Sweden, on work of Repatriation Com- 
mission in Korea. 

Whenever the General Assembly 
meets away from Headquarters, as has 
happened twice in Paris, the full range 
of transmissions is maintained from 
the temporary Headquarters. The 
United Nations Information Centre in 
Geneva also broadcasts three quarters 
of an hour a day throughout the year 
in English and French to listeners in 
Europe. 

Devoid of propaganda and sticking 
strickly to accurate presentation of 
news, United Nations Radio is unique- 
ly acceptable in London, Ontario, and 
London, England, in Calcutta and 
Capetown, in Moscow, Idaho, and 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


Australian sergeant, Korean girl from Seoul for BBC Christmas Broadcast 
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Sixth Committee Completes Action 
on Four of Its Nine Agenda Items 


Resolutions Adopted on Matters Relating to 


Two Conventions, Tribunal in Libya, 


General Assembly Sessions 


AC was completed by the 
Sixth (Legal Committee) on four 
items of its nine-point agenda during 
its first two weeks of work. As a re- 
sult, four resolutions emerged for Gen- 
eral Assembly consideration. The sub- 
jects covered were the Conventions on 
Genocide and on Political Rights of 
Women, the United Nations Tribunal 
in Libya, and measures to shorten 
General Assembly sessions, 

With regard to the Convention on 
the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide, the Committee 
reiterated an appeal to states to accel- 
erate their ratifications of or accessions 
to the Convention. The resolution, 
sponsored by Cuba, France, /Iaiti, 
Liberia, Panama and Uruguay, also 
requested the Secretary-General to 
continue measures to ensure the widest 
possible publicity on the. nature, con- 
tents and purposes of the Convention. 
It was adopted by vote of 44-0, with 
6 abstentions. 

Committee Secretary Yuen-Li Liang, 
at the request of the Yugoslav repre- 
sentative, told of the steps taken in 
the past by the Department of Public 
Information to publicize the Conven- 
tion. These efforts, he said, were made 
through press releases, radio, photo- 
graphs, information centres and mis- 
sions abroad, a special pamphlet on 
the Convention, and other publica- 
tions such as the United Nations BUL- 
LETIN and United Nations Yearbook. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS Another Committee 
resolution, approved by vote of 41-0, 
with 4 abstentions, would have the 
Assembly request the Secretary-Gener- 
al to invite each non-Member state 
“which. is or hereafter becomes” a 
member of a specialized agency or a 
party to the International Court of 
Justice to sign and ratify or accede to 
the Convention on the Political Rights 
of Women. Twenty-eight countries so 
far have become signatories of the 
Convention. The resolution was spon- 
sored by Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public, Greece and the Philippines. 


LIBYA Under its third resolution, the 
Committee proposed that the Assem- 
bly continue the United Nations Tri- 
bunal in Libya and also ask the Secre- 
tary-General, after consultation with 
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the Governments concerned, to report 
regarding the Tribunal’s future to the 
tenth (1955) session. This text, intro- 
duced by Argentina and Egypt, was 
adopted by 43-0, with 6 abstentions. 
A United Kingdom amendment, pro- 
viding for the Secretary-General to 
report at the ninth rather than the 
tenth session, was defeated, 10-20, 
with 16 abstentions. 

The Tribunal, consisting of three 
members, was established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its fifth session. Its 
functions are (1) to give, upon re- 
quest, to the Libyan Government and 
the Italian Government such instruc- 
tions as might be required to give ef- 
fect to the economic and financial pro- 
visions set forth in the General As- 
sembly resolution; (2) to decide all 
disputes arising between the authori- 
ties on interpretation and application 
of those provisions. 


ASSEMBLY SESSIONS In connection with 
the item on “Measures to limit the 
duration of regular sessions of the 
General Assembly” the resolution 
finally approved proposed for adoption 
by the Assembly an amendment to the 
Assembly’s Rule 38 to permit the 
Chairman of the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee, when one is established, to 
participate with the right to vote in 
the General Committee. 

The resolution—sponsored by Nor- 
way and amended by Brazil, France, 





Ecuador, Guatemala and the United 
Kingdom — also provides that the 
Vice-Chairman of the ad hoc Commit- 
tee may substitute for the Chairman 
in the latter’s absence; suggests that 
each Main Committee take into ac- 
count the closing date of the Assembly 
session by setting priorities on the 
work and by meeting as often as ne- 
cessary; and takes note of the report 
of the Special Committee apointed by 
the General Assembly which met at 
Headquarters from May 25 through 
June 22. (See BULLETIN Vol. XV No. 
Fe) 

That Committee recommended par- 
ticipation of the Chairman of the ad 
hoc Political Committee in the General 
Committee. It also proposed a limita- 
tion of the number of representatives 
allowed to speak on a motion to limit 
the time permitted each speaker and 
the number of times representatives 
might speak on a question under dis- 
cussion. 


CONTROVERSY Debate in the Sixth 
Committee centred on this latter pro- 
posal with almost equal numbers for 
and against. Nineteen speakers rec- 
orded opposition to what they termed 
an effort to restrict freedom of ex- 
pression in the Assembly and to en- 
croach on the rights of Members. 
Eighteen delegates, however, contend- 
ed that the proposal would facilitate 
proper functioning of the Assembly 
and provide an effective way of escap- 
ing procedural deadlocks. This pro- 
posal was defeated by a vote of 24-21, 
with 3 abstentions, 

The next item up for discussion will 
be “Transfer to the United Nations of 
the functions undertaken by the 
League of Nations under the Slavery 
Convention of 1926: Draft Protocol 
prepared by the Secretary-General.” 

In addition to Chairman Juliusz 
Katz-Suchy of Poland, the officers of 
the Committee are Abdul Hakim Ta- 
bibi (Afghanistan), 
and Jean Spiropoulos (Greece), Rap- 
porteur. 
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OFFICERS OF THE SIXTH COMMITTEE confer before a meeting: left to right, Jean Spiropoulos 


of Greece, Rapporteur; Abdul Hakim Tabibi of Afghanistan, Vice-Chairman; and Juliusz Katz- 
Suchy of Poland, Chairman. The Committee urged wide accession to two Conventions. 
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FIFTH COMMITTEE (left to right): Vice-Chairman W. H. J. van Asch van Wijck of the Nether- 
lands, Chairman Awni Khalidy of Iraq, and Rapporteur Hakim Mohammad Ahson of Pakistan. 


Budgetary Committee Starts Work 
On Lengthy Agenda 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold and 
Advisory Committee Chairman Make 


Opening Statements in 1954 Budget 


NTRODUCING his first budget 

to the Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee, Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold said he 
hoped the occasion would be the be- 
ginning of a close, friendly, and fruit- 
ful collaboration, in this and in suc- 
ceeding sessions. The Committee be- 
gan its consideration of the 1954 
budget estimates on September 30. 


Mr. Hammarskjold said he con- 
ceived his role in the Committee’s de- 
liberations as having a much more 
positive purpose than assuring the 
Secretariat’s “passive co-operation.” It 
seemed to him that the Fifth Commit- 
tee was entitled to expect from its 
chief administrative officer a readiness 
to volunteer any information which 
he deemed pertinent to a point at 
issue; any opinion or observation 
which, on the basis of his knowledge 
and experience, he believed should be 
weighed carefully in the balance; and 
any suggestions or recommendations 
which, in the light of the discussion as 
it developed, offered, in his judgment, 
a possible basis of agreement. 

On certain questions relating par- 
ticularly to the day-to-day administra- 
tion of the Secretariat, the Secretary- 
General suggested that these might be 
best resolved by himself. On the other 
hand, he looked for assistance and ad- 
vice on other questions—specifically 
those which raise issues of budget and 
personnel policy — involving broad 
policy decisions with which the initia- 
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tive must rest largely with Member 
governments. 

Turning to the recommendations of 
the Advisory Committee, he antici- 
pated no serious difficulty or delay in 
reaching agreement. He recalled to the 
Committee that, in taking over his 
duties as Secretary-General, he had 
stated that his first order of business 
was to embark upon as detailed and 
thorough a study as time permitted of 
budgetary needs and related financial 
matters—with the overriding objective 
being to reconcile the needs of the 
work with high standards of efficiency 
and economy. For this budget he had 
maintained the existing lines of ad- 
ministrative policy, and major changes 
—if the results were to rest on solid 
foundations—could not safely be initi- 
ated without further careful study. 

He had examined the Advisory 
Committee’s recommendations which 
would reduce his gross estimates for 
the coming year from $48,123,400 to 
$47,279,600 and the net budget from 
$41,660,200 to $40,557,200. 

He believed that his estimate of 
$48,123,400 represented a conscien- 
tious and informed effort to gauge the 
needs of the Organization, but he rec- 
ognized that there will always be a 
difference of opinion regarding budg- 
etary matters. He was therefore con- 
tent to let the Fifth Committee come 
to its own conclusions. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES The Secre- 
tary-General said he intended to sub- 


mit — probably during October — the 
supplementary estimates for 1953, 
which would provide an accurate ap- 
praisal of extraordinary and unfore- 
seen expenditures and of the Working 
Capital Fund. 


By far the most significant item 
would be reimbursement for national 
income tax. Trygve Lie, the first Sec- 
retary-General, had repeatedly called 
on Member governments to ratify the 
Convention on Privileges and Immu- 
nities. He himself was now addressing 
a further communication to the United 
States Government—which in view of 
the location of Headquarters is espe- 
cially concerned—calling attention to 
the comments of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on this matter and urging 
remedial steps, 


Referring to the recent decisions 
of the Administrative Tribunal re- 
garding staff members who had been 
terminated and to whom the Tribunal 
had ordered compensation in lieu of 
reinstatement, the Secretary-General 
said that he found himself bound by 
the findings and decisions of the Tri- 
bunal. He must be guided by the fact 
that the Tribunal was set up so the 
Organization, in the event of a conflict 
with its employees, would not have 
to act both as a party and a judge, but 
his mind was open on the way in 
which —with full recognition of the 
essential importance of this principle 
for the future—the administrative and 
legal system of the Organization 
should be developed. 


HEADQUARTERS CONSTRUCTION Mr. Ham- 
marskjold disclosed that there was 
every expectation that the Headquar- 
ters construction program could be 
completed for approximately $67 mil- 
lion—$1 million less than the author- 
ized $68 million. He was considering 
seriously a proposal to request from 
this amount a supplemental appropria- 
tion of some $500,000 to enlarge the 
cafeteria and dining-room facilities. 
This, however, would be an invest- 
ment, as it would represent a revenue- 
producing undertaking. 


SECRETARIAT REORGANIZATION Mr. Ham- 
marskjold regretted that he had not 
yet been able to lay before the Com- 
mittee a report on the reorganization 
of the Secretariat. He had gathered 
much detailed information which now 
was being surveyed by the Advisory 
Committee and others in the light of 


‘the ideal structure of the Secretariat. 


He expected that he would be able to 
present concrete proposals during the 
current session. His report on person- 
nel policy, which he hoped would be 
ready by the end of October, would 
be preceded by consultations with the 
executive heads of the specialized 
agencies and with the Advisory Com- 
mittee. In it he was trying to find a 
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way whereby it would be possible to 
give staff members greater safeguards 
against arbitrariness than they were 
considered to have at present, while 
defining the type of case in which the 
Secretary-General’s decisions do not 
lend themselves to exhaustive legal 
definitions and thus call for the exer- 
cise on his part of a certain margin 
of discretion. 


CONTRIBUTIONS Calling attention to the 
cash level of the Working Capital 
Fund, the Secretary-General pointed 
out that, despite the efforts of the 
Working Party on Contributions, ap- 
pointed to discuss with Members the 
extent to which their 1953 contribu- 
tions might be paid during the first 
half of the year, the amount collected 
during this period was below expecta- 
tions, He was, therefore, recommend- 
ing that the Working Capital Fund be 
increased by $500,000 to $22,000,000 
by transfer from the 1952 surplus. 

In conclusion, Mr, Hammarskjold 
said he believed it the essential respon- 
sibility of the Committee to be con- 
stantly on the alert in appraising budg- 
etary needs and reviewing administra- 
tive, financial, and personnel policy 
for ways and means of improving on 
past performance. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE’S POSITION Mr. 
Thanassis Aghnides, Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions, in in- 
troducing the report of his Committee 
to the Fifth Committee, paid tribute 
to the Secretary-General and assured 
him that the Advisory Committee 
would at all times give full and care- 
ful consideration to the problems and 
the difficulties that are an inseparable 
part of his office. “His (the Secretary- 
General’s) proposals on administrative 
and budgetary matters will be heard 
with understanding,” he said, “and 
we look forward to maintaining the 
relationship that already exists—a re- 
lationship of harmony and mutual 
trust.” 

“Budget-making,” Mr. Aghnides 
added, “is not an exact science and 
estimates are at best approximations.” 





THANASSIS AGHNIDES, Chairman of Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, who addressed the Fifth Committee. 
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He assured the Secretary-General that 
if he were confronted with real hard- 
ship in the budget proposed for 1954, 
the Advisory Committee would assist 
him. A tight budget, he said, is a 
healthy feature in an administrative 
structure such as that of the United 
Nations and he thought that the Sec- 
retary-General had been wise not to 
question the Committee’s figures. 

Mr, Aghnides drew attention to the 
problem of documentation, which he 
seemed to think was excessive and 
should be curbed, although this would 
be for the Fifth Committee to judge. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS Earlier the Fifth 
Committee elected Awni Khalidy, of 
Iraq, Chairman; W. H. J. van Asch 
van Wijck, of the Netherlands, Vice- 
Chairman; and Hakim Mohammad 
Ahson, of Pakistan, Rapporteur. 

It also commenced work on the 
financial reports and accounts and re- 
ports of the Board of Auditors, hold- 
ing over the sub-items concernng the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency and the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East until re- 
ports on those items had been issued 
and the comments of the Advisory 
Committee were available, 

In planning its work on the eight- 
een-item agenda, the Committee gave 
priority to the report of the Negotiat- 
ing Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds, as early action in plenary 
meeting was important so that full ad- 
vantage might be taken of the presence 
of visiting representatives from many 
Member countries. 

Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, present- 
ing the report, called attention to the 
great needs of the areas in which the 
various voluntary funds were operat- 
ing—technical assistance, relief for 
Palestine refugees, Korean reconstruc- 
tion, and UNICEF—and pointed out 
that new contributions would be ne- 
cessary if the programs were to be 
continued at their present level. 

The Fifth Committee adopted, with- 
out formal-vote, a joint resolution by 
Australia, Canada, Colombia, France, 
Haiti, Lebanon, and the United States 
taking note of the report and request- 
ing the Assembly to appoint a ten- 
member Negotiating Committee with 
the same terms of reference as the 
existing body. 

The financial report and accounts 
and the report of the Board of Audi- 
tors of the United Nations for 1952 
were accepted by a vote of 47-0, with 
5 abstentions. 

A similar report on UNICEF was ac- 
cepted without formal vote after a 
discussion on the relation of adminis- 
trative costs to operational costs. The 
report showed that administrative costs 
amounted to $1,827,457—on a net 
basis—representing 13.8 per cent of 
the total expenditure. Mr. Brennan, 








Keith Brennan, of Australia. 


who is also Chairman of UNICEF’s Pro- 
gram Committee, pointed out that the 
apparent high figure of administrative 
costs was due in part to the inclusion 
of costs which could more rightly be 
termed operational. With the use of a 
revised definition, the percentage for 
1953 would drop to slightly over eight 
per cent. He requested, and the Com- 
mittee agreed, that the Advisory Com- 
mittee—which had also commented 
on this point—consider a revised defi- 
nition of administrative costs. 


PENSION FUND On amendments to the 
regulations of the Joint Staff Pension 
Fund, the Committee debated at some 
length the question of changing a 
regulation (article XI) to require a 
positive action by an executive head 
of the appropriate organization in 
order to prevent the payment to a 
participant who has been summarily 
dismissed for serious misconduct of 
the benefits provided in another article 
of the regulations. 

Finally, however, the Committee 
adopted, by a vote of 41-4, with 4 
abstentions, the recommendations of 
the Advisory Committee that the re- 
vised proposal be deferred for at 
least two years. 

Other changes on which the Com- 
mittee agreed without objection in- 
volved article XVI (contributions), 
drawing a distinction between leave 
without pay for normal purposes and 
leave without pay for military service; 
articles V and VII (disability and 
death benefits), embodying slight 
editorial changes; and an additional 
paragraph to article VII, covering 
death benefits to the incapacitated 
widower of a woman participant in 
the Fund. 

The Committee also approved, by 
a vote of 40-2, with 3 abstentions, the 
recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee that article XXVII should 
be amended to provide that the ex- 
penses incurred in administering the 
Fund should be charged to the Fund 
and not to the general budget of the 
United Nations, as at present. The 
change would come into force not 
later than January 1, 1955. 
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Further Messages Exchanged On 


Korean Political Conference 


Chinese and North Koreans Reply 


to Proposals on Participants, 


Date and Venue of Parley 


HE fourth message relating to the 

proposed Korean political confer- 
ence sent by the United States, on 
October 7, to the Central Chinese 
People’s Republic and to the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea was 
followed closely by cabled replies from 
those two Governments on October 
10. 

As in the case of this fourth mes- 
sage, the first three, it will be recalled, 
were forwarded on September 5, 18, 
and 22, through the courtesy of Swe- 
den and on behalf of all sixteen Mem- 


bers of the United Nations which had 
contributed forces to the Unified Com- 
mand, together with the Republic of 
Korea. 

The first one stated the willingness 
of those states to have the conference 
meet on October 15 at San Francisco, 
Honolulu, or Geneva. 

Meanwhile, on September 13 and 
14, respectively, the Chinese and 
North Koreans replied to the General 
Assembly’s seventh session resolutions 
of August 28 in messages sent to 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. 
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The Assembly had recommended that 
the side contributing forces under the 
United Nations Command should have 
as participants in the conference those 
among the Member states contributing 
forces which desired to be represented, 
together with the Republic of Korea; 
that the United States should arrange 
with the other side for the conference 
to be held not later than October 28, 
at a place and on a date satisfactory 
to both sides; and that the Soviet 
Union should participate, “provided 
the other side desires it.” 

The Chinese and North Koreans 
cabled that they could not agree fully 
with those resolutions and hoped that 
the Assembly’s eighth session would 
enlarge the composition of the con- 
ference to include the Soviet Union, 
India, Indonesia, Pakistan, and Burma 
as “invited neutral nations,” in addi- 
tion to all nations on the two belliger- 
ent sides, and would provide that it 
would be a “round-table” conference, 
with the Chinese and North Koreans 
invited to join the Assembly’s negotia- 
tions on setting it up. 


OTHER MESSAGES Noting these replies, 
the second United States message re- 
minded the Chinese and North Kor- 
eans that the conference should be 
held before October 28; observed that 
the resolutions already adopted by the 
Assembly regarding the composition 
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of the conference “speak for them- 
selves, and there is nothing further to 
add on that subject”; and requested an 
early reply as to acceptable place and 
time. 

The third United States message 
said that the United States was pre- 
pared to deal with the arrangements 
necessary to insure the convening of 
the conference as recommended by the 
armistice agreement, but that the con- 
ference itself could deal with any mat- 
ters not otherwise disposed of to the 
satisfaction of both sides, Thus, if de- 
velopments during the conference war- 
ranted it, and the other side desired to 
raise the question of additional partici- 
pants, it could, of course, do so, 

In view of the urgency of the situa- 
tion, and in order to facilitate the 
negotiations for the arrangements, the 
United States was prepared at once to 
dispatch a representative to meet with 
these Chinese and North Koreans at 
any one of the three places already 
suggested for the conference. 


ARRANGEMENTS “ENTIRELY REASONABLE” 
The fourth message, on October 7, 
noted that no replies to the earlier 
messages had been received. Summar- 
izing the, proposals contained in those 
communications, it said that “our side 
wishes to complete the preliminary 
arrangements as soon as possible so 
that the conference can begin on that 
date (October 15) or as soon there- 
after as practicable.” 

It again inquired if the suggestions 
for the time and place were acceptable 
and indicated that the representatives 
which the United States was prepared 
to have meet with the Chinese and 
North Koreans would be prepared to 
agree with them on a time and place 
and “to exchange views looking to- 
ward early agreement on procedural, 
administrative, and related questions as 
to arrangements which it might be 
appropriate to discuss before the con- 
ference begins.” 

It would also be open to the other 
side to raise other matters at the con- 
ference itself at an appropriate time. 

The arrangements for the United 
Nations Command side, the message 
recalled, were approved by the As- 
sembly on August 28 after careful 
consideration of alternative proposals. 
Efforts to have the Assembly reconsid- 
er those matters had been rejected, so 
the arrangements therefore stood as 
approved. 

“These arrangements,” it continued, 
“are entirely reasonable and will per- 
mit the effective implementation of the 
recommendation contained in article 
60 of the armistice agreement which 
your side proposed and pressed for 
and to which both sides agreed. 

“Our side is prepared to negotiate 
in all reasonableness and good faith. 
If your side has any intention of 
carrying out the recommendation con- 
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tained in the armistice agreement and 
to participate in a Korean political 
conference looking toward a peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question and 
the withdrawal of foreign forces from 
Korea, etc., there can be no reason 
for your side to refuse to get on with 
the conference.” 

An early expression of the other 
side’s views was imperative if the con- 
ference was to take place within the 
specified time. 


CHINESE, NORTH KOREAN REPLIES The 
replies of October 10 were sent by 
the Chinese and North Korean Foreign 
Ministers both to the United States 
Government, through the Swedish 
Government, and to Madame Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, of India, President of 
the Assembly, 

They expressed regret that the 
eighth session had refused to include 
in its agenda their proposals of Sep- 
tember 13 and 14 for enlarging the 
composition of the conference, They 
had held all along that the conference 
should not be a repetition of the form 
of the Pan Mun Jom negotiations but 
should have the participation of neu- 
tral nations concerned in addition to 
the two belligerent sides. However, the 
Assembly had spurned the purposes 
and principles of the Charter by as- 
suming the position of one of the bel- 
ligerent sides and, bowing to the views 
of the minority who opposed the par- 
ticipation of India, had deprived the 
greatest majority of Members of the 
right to settle international disputes 
by peaceful means in accordance with 
the Charter. 

Nevertheless, in furtherance of the 
policy of peacefully settling the Kor- 
ean question to facilitate the consoli- 
dation of peace in Asia and the world 
and of expediting the speedy convoca- 
tion of the conference, they agreed to 
appoint representatives to meet with 
the United States representative. 

The resulting discussions not only 
should settle the place and time of 
the conference, but, more essential, its 
composition. And, since those discus- 
sions were confined to the two bel- 
ligerent sides in Korea, they could 
appropriately be held at Pan Mun Jom. 


UNITED STATES REPLY A United States 
reply to these cablegrams on October 
12 stated that the United States repre- 
sentative would be prepared to meet 
the Chinese and North Korean repre- 
sentatives at Pan Mun Jom on Octo- 
ber 26. 

“It should be understood,” the note 
added, “that our agreement as to this 


site for the meeting of the emissaries is - 


not to be considered as any indication 
that our side considers Pan Mun Jom 
as a suitable site for the political con- 
ference.” 

The message denied the accuracy of 
the Chinese-North Korean statement 


that that side had held all along that 
neutral nations should participate; in- 
deed, it said, General Nam II had in- 
sisted that participation be limited to 
the Governments concerned on both 
sides, since some Members of the 
United Nations had not sent troops 
to Korea. 

After consulting the other Govern- 
ments participating on the United Na- 
tions Command’s side, the United 
States had authorized its representa- 
tive to agree on a time and place for 
a conference and to exchange views 
looking toward early agreement on 
procedural, administrative, and related 
questions as to arrangements which it 
might be appropriate to discuss before 
the conference begins. 

That representative therefore would 
be prepared to deal with such ques- 
tions and would also be prepared to 
exhange views on the composition of 
the conference consistent with the 
basis set forth in the Assembly’s reso- 
lutions of August 28. 





New Commanding General 
Of United Nations 
Command 


General John E. Hull, who suc- 
ceeded General Mark W. Clark on 
October 7 as the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the military forces which Mem- 
bers of the United Nations have made 
available to the Unified Command un- 
der the United States, visited Korea 
on October 12. 

Arriving first in Seoul, he flew to 
the Munsan Base Camp of the United 
Nations Command, near Pan Mun 
Jom, accompanied by General Max- 
well D. Taylor, Commander of the 


‘Eighth Army, and then called on 


Lieutenant-General K. S. Thimayya, 
of India, Chairman of the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission, and 
visited the headquarters of the cus- 
todial forces of India. 

General Hull also met Swiss and 
Swedish members of the Neutral Na- 
tions Supervisory Commission and 
high-ranking officers of the United 
Nations Command, including Major- 
General Blackshear M, Brian, the 
Command’s senior representative on 
the Military Armistice Commission. 

Major-General Horatius Murray 
has taken over command of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth Division from the 
retiring Commander, General West. 

In a ceremony near the demarca- 
tion line on October 9, General Tay- 
lor bade farewell to the French Bat- 
talion which was to leave shortly for 
Indochina. 

Meanwhile, preparations were ad- 
vanced for the beginning of explana- 
tions to prisoners of war held under 
Indian custody in the demilitarized 
zone who were refusing to be re- 
patriated. 
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Technical Assistance Approved 
For Two Projects in Social Field 


Social, 


Humanitarian and Cultural 


Committee Recommends Procedures 


for Women, Minorities . 


HE Third (Social, Humanitarian 

and Cultural) Committee, through 
October 12, had disposed of three of 
the items on its agenda and debated, 
for three days, the proposed (by the 
Economic and Social Council) pro- 
gram of concerted practical action in 
the social field of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. On Octo- 
ber 13, the Committee heard Dr. G. J. 
van Heuven Goedhart, the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, whose office will be closed this 
year unless the Assembly extends its 
life. 

The Committee adopted two resolu- 
tions dealing with the status of women 
and one on the prevention of discrim- 
ination and protection of minorities 
for approval by the Assembly. 


TERRITORIES One resolution urges states 
to take all necessary measures, particu- 
larly educational and legislative, lead- 
ing to the development of political 
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rights of women in all territories where 
women do not enjoy full political 
rights, including Trust and non-self- 
governing territories. The vote, 53 to 
none, with one abstention, reflected 
the preponderance of opinion in the 
Committee that the broadest possible 
extension of political rights for women 
is desirable. 

The text was sponsored by Chile, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Greece, 
India, Indonesia and the Philippines 
and was modified (‘‘and legislative’’) 
in accordance with an amendment sub- 
mitted by Syria. 

Another amendment by Syria con- 
cerned a request to the Trusteeship 
Council “to ensure that the Adminis- 
tering Authorities of Trust Territories 
reply adequately and in detail to the 
questions relating to the status of 
women in the revised questionnaire 
adopted by the Council.” By a vote of 
26 to 13, with 13 abstentions, the 
Committee referred this amendment to 


Pazwak, Rapporteur; and Dr. George F. Davidson, Chairman. 





the Assembly with a recommendation 
that it be transmitted to the Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee for consid- 
eration. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE The other resolu- 
tion on the status of women noted a 
resolution of the Economic and Social 
Council concerning technical assist- 
ance in promoting and safeguarding 
the rights of women. The Committee, 
by a vote of 39 to none, with 14 ab- 
stentions, approved the decision of the 
Council which authorized the Secre- 
tary-General to render, at the request 
of Member states, services which do 
not fall within the scope of the exist- 
ing technical assistance program to as- 
sist those states in promoting and safe- 
guarding the rights of women. The 
resolution was sponsored by the Dom- 
inican Republic, Cuba and Pakistan. 
All Members agreed on the princi- 
ple and most representatives supported 
the resolution. Those who did not, 
while finding themselves in agreement 
with the principle, questioned whether 
it was advisable to adopt the resolution 
in the absence of specific indication of 
the type of services to be rendered. 
Several representatives, however, 
thought that the exact nature of the 
services that would be rendered could 
be determined only after the receipt 
of requests from Member states and 
that this fact did not constitute a 
substantial objection to the resolution. 
Possible types of projects envisaged 
were: advice on revision of laws and 
practices relating to property, inheri- 
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Palestine Rehef Director's Annual Report 


Warns of Increasing Need for Real Solution 





A GROUP of young recipients of UNRWA aid 


HE need to settle the relief prob- 

lem of Palestine refugees becomes 
increasingly urgent every day, the Di- 
rector of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East (UNRWA) warns 
in his annual report to the General 
Assembly. Five years have passed since 
the outbreak of hostilities in Palestine, 
yet about the same number of refu- 
gees — 872,000 — depend upon inter- 
national relief today as in 1951, when 
the United Nations program was 
initiated. 

The natural increase in refugee pop- 
ulation, the report notes, adds an esti- 
mated 22,000 to 25,000 to the relief 
lists each year. On the dark side, too, 
are cited the likelihood that govern- 
mental contributions to the relief pro- 
gram wil] not continue indefinitely and 
the slow pace of development projects 
for rehabilitation. 


POSITIVE DEVELOPMENTS ‘The record of 
the year under review (July 1952 to 
June 1953) has its positive aspects, 
however. Despite the failure to reduce 
the number of relief recipients, ex- 
penditures did not seriously exceed the 
$23,000,000 figure set by the General 
Assembly. A slight reduction in prices 
and certain administrative measures 
made this possible. 

Another favorable development, the 
report points out, was the conclusion 
of four program agreements with three 
of the host countries (Jordan, Syria, 
Egypt), envisaging expenditure of 
$111 million. These same countries 
were added to the membership of the 
Advisory Commission, which the Di- 
rector deemed greatly important. 


RESETTLEMENT OBSTACLE On the other 
hand, the official attitude of the refu- 
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is photographed at Dekwani Camp, Lebanon. 


gees toward resettlement has not been 
modified appreciably — a “formidable 
obstacle which must be overcome if 
tangible progress is to be achieved in 
the UNRWA three-year plan.” The 
Agency alone cannot do much to 
change this situation, the report says; 
it will require the combined efforts of 
the governments identified with the 
UNRWA program. 

The fact that Jordan, Syria and 
Egypt were prenared to negotiate 
agreements with UNRWA, says the re- 
port, indicated they appreciated that 
the refugee’s acceptance of a house and 
an opportunity to resume a normal life 
did not in any way affect his right to 
repatriation or compensation when the 
time comes. But, it says, the tone of 
manifestos submitted on behalf of 
refugees and of local press articles 
shows that this fundamental principle 
is either not widely understood or is 
deliberatey ignored. 

In individual cases, refugees readily 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
fer self-support provided by minor 
projects initiated by the Agency with 
government co-operation. This tend- 
ency would not be really encouraged, 
the Director reported, until there was 
tangible evidence of employment avail- 
able for those who seek it. 

Meanwhile, it was pointed out, the 
contributors to the program insist that 
expenditure on relief shall be reduced. 
While the rehabilitation fund is prac- 
tically untouched, the entire relief fund 
which was set up for a three-year pe- 
riod has been spent in two years. Even 
more will go for relief this year. 

On the question of what happens at 
the end of the Agency’s mandate in 
June 1954, the report predicts that the 
number of relief recipients will not 
have decreased significantly by then. 





There is “something incongruous in 
the presence of an alien organization 
furnishing the basic necessities for a 
large proportion of the population.” 
The Agency, in fact, is becoming 
“something of an embarrassment to 
the host governments,” and is in dan- 
ger at times of becoming “a political 
liability.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE It would be 
more appropriate, the Director con- 
cludes, for the governments to assume 
responsibility for administration of the 
relief program. However, the timing of 
such a transfer demands careful con- 
sideration, as well as the probable 
duration of the program and its cost. 
In his opinion, it will be six years be- 
fore an appreciable reduction in relief 
can take place; unless other measures 
are taken, many refugees will lack 
means of self-support for a still longer 
period. This points to the imperative 
need for parallel programs of eco- 
nomic development to supplement the 
Agency plan. 

If financial assistance can be guar- 
anteed by the international community, 
the revort points out, the host govern- 
ments would have no grounds for ob- 
jecting to assumption of administrative 
responsibility for relief. Various relief 
functions and also education should be 
transferred before the end of the fiscal 
year (June 30, 1954), while the trans- 
fer of responsibility for procurement 
and distribution of supplies should be 
possible at the latest by the middle of 
1955. 

To underwrite such a commitment 
would represent an act of faith on the 
part of the contributors, according to 
the report, and they may justifiably 
require a corresponding gesture from 
the Arab states. The latter should in- 
clude assistance to the Agency in selec- 
tion of areas which can be developed 
easily and at less cost than some of 
those offered so far. 


ENVISAGED AGENCY ROLE Under these 
suggestions, the future role of the 
Agency in relief would be gradually to 
transfer the administration for health, 
camps, welfare, supply and education, 
retaining only technical assistance and 
financial auditing functions. In the re- 
habilitation field, UNRWA’s functions 
would include as an additional func- 
tion the co-ordination of projects 
financed by the Agency with the over- 
all development plans of the host gov- 
ernments. 

The report gives details of the care 
provided refugees during the fiscal 
year 1952-53, the financial operations, 
and the four rehabilitation programs 
set up under agreements with the three 
host countries, During the period cov- 
ered, John B. Blandford, Jr. (United 
States), was Director of UNRWA up to 
March 7, 1953, when he resigned. 
Leslie J. Carver (United Kingdom), is 
Acting Director. 
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GENERAL DEBATE (Continued from page 352) 


nomic co-operation within the frame- 
work of the Charter. Egypt, which 
has so suffered at the hands of im- 
perialists, stands in defence of the 
cause of liberty wherever it arises. In 
so doing, we are defending the princi- 
ples of the Charter. 


MOROCCO AND TUNISIA Imperialism has 
again raised its head and threatens 
peace, No one can enslave people, 
and the independence movements 
throughout the world must be encour- 
aged, not suppressed. The two sov- 
ereign states of Tunisia and Morocco 
were reduced to a state of enslavement 
under a protectorate. Not only has 
France completely disregarded General 
Assembly resolutions on this subject, 
but it has taken violent measures to 
restrain, suppress and stifle the voices 
raised in Morocco and Tunisia. These 
measures culminated in the deposition 
and exile of the Sultan of Morocco. 

It is the duty of the General As- 
sembly to review these resolutions and 
to recommend more suitable measures 
to eliminate the prevailing state of 
tension. We trust France will give the 
national aspirations in Tunisia and 
Morocco the attention they deserve. 
The two principles which the repre- 
sentative of France cited as the basis 
of his country’s policy in Africa— 
first, interdependence and then demo- 
cracy—should be reversed. Before es- 
tablishing the links of interdependence, 
one must see to it that these are freely 
decided on, by free people. 


PALESTINE The sorry situation of the 
Arab refugees of Palestine presents 
grave dangers to all the Middle East- 
ern countries. By abandoning a million 
human beings much longer to that sad 
fate, we are creating an atmosphere for 
subversive and destructive activities. 

A technical committee should be set 
up by the General Assembly to co- 
ordinate the preparatory work for a 
general conference for revision of the 
United Nations Charter. 

In economic matters, no one can 
contest that the United Nations 
achievements thus far in this field do 
not go beyond a first step. The Korean 
crisis has had terrible, effects on the 
economic and social structure of un- 
der-developed countries. 

My country has suffered more than 
many others, struggling in an unfavor- 
able atmosphere imposed on us by the 
hostile economic policies of certain 
powers. However, we have been able 
to stabilize the economy by establish- 
ing a balance of payments and by 
means of reforms in various spheres, 
especially agrarian reform, We wish 
to set up a democracy based not only 
on political ideas but also to ensure a 
healthy democratic regime in which 
individual freedom and equality of 
rights may be guaranteed for all. West- 
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ern democratic institutions, if trans- 
planted to the East in a hurry, cannot 
give the right result. They have usually 
been sapped and have even led to the 
exploitation of the people for the bene- 
fit of political leaders. 


Brazil 
—MARIO De PIMENTEL BRANDAO 


RAZIL is gratified by the election 

of Madame Pandit as President 
of the eighth General Assembly, both 
because India has worked unremitting- 
ly for the cause of freedom and be- 
cause of her own qualities and political 
experience. Brazil also congratulates 
Secretary-General Hammarskjold who, 
in the short period since his election, 
has shown a capacity which guarantees 
good handling of United Nations af- 
fairs and development of a better cli- 
mate for understanding among the 
major powers. 

Year after year the United Nations 
is widening its field of action. Those 
who find fault with its practical results 
contend that much more could have 
been accomplished; that the world is 
still divided into two opposing blocs; 
that certain major problems have been 
dealt with only superficially; and that 
hesitations and the alternation of pro- 
gresses and setbacks did great harm 
to some endeavors of the organization, 
which offered, at the start, promising 
possibilities. 

In all truth, and this is my deep 
belief, the fact can now be established 
and emphasized that world public 
opinion reposes its trust in the United 
Nations. 


UNITED NATIONS ASSETS If one were to 
draw up a brief balance of the activi- 
ties and achievements of the United 
Nations, it would be immediately clear 
that its assets are already considerable. 
It is necessary that sooner or later we 
proceed, in the prescribed order, with 
the revision of the Charter so that the 
organization may be in a better posi- 
tion to accomplish its aims to the 
fullest and thereby eliminate the criti- 
cisms that have been levelled at it. 

If in fact the Charter contains flaws 
and imperfections and if we all are 
aware of their existence, why not 
tackle this problem and try to find a 
remedy for it? The Charter is not only 
a political and juridical document that 
serves as a guide and a code of dis- 
cipline. The Charter is indeed the 
expression of a kind of political, 
juridical and moral plebiscite which 
voices the yearnings of our world. 

The peoples of our time, those of 
big, small or medium powers, long 
for law and justice, both in the na- 
tional and international fields. Even 
those who voice the most violent criti- 
cisms against the efficiency of our 


organization are nevertheless most 
anxious to keep it alive. 


CHARTER REVISION If the Government 
of a big power such as the Soviet 
Union, criticizes the actions of the Or- 
ganization and repeatedly expresses its 
displeasure at the manner in which 
it has dealt with our problems, it would 
seem natural and logical to expect 
this Government to be in favor of the 
revision of the Charter. I hope the 
Soviet Union will eventually join with 
those who seriously consider the possi- 
bility of so revising the United Nations 
Charter that it will become a better 
tool in the political and juridical fields. 

As a representative of a peace-lov- 
ing nation, earnestly devoted to the 
juridical rules and moral principles 
which should guide international so- 
ciety, I should like to stress that our 
main wish is that the work of the 
United Nations may grow from year 
to year in order to afford better pro- 
tection to sacred human rights and to 
mutual respect among nations and to 
strengthen ties among all peoples. 

The division of the world into two 
ideologically opposed blocs and the 
cultural, economic and political an- 
tagonisms which resulted from this 
split have not been strong enough to 
undermine the foundations of the or- 
ganization. On the contrary, this un- 
fortunate division has acted as a true 
catalyst. It has actually enhanced the 
power of endurance of the United 
Nations, 

We are in truth not creators but in- 
terpreters of the profound aspirations 
of mankind. It is our mission to seize 
the main currents of world public 
opinion which desires better economic, 
social and moral conditions for the 
individual and the perfection of the 
international community. 

The present General Assembly must 
consider the serious political and eco- 
nomic questions on whose solutions 
rests the assurance of everlasting 
world peace. Among these problems, 
are the reduction of armaments, eco- 
nomic aid to under-developed coun- 
tries, technical assistance, human rights 
and the ironing out of the conflict be- 
tween the nationalistic spirit of the 
young nations and the so-called co- 
lonial order. 


ECONOMIC SECURITY Economic collec- 
tive security should co-exist with col- 
lective security in the political and 
juridical domain. Although it is al- 
ready outlined in the Charter, this con- 
cept deserves to be thoroughly ex- 
plored, thus permitting a practical 
solution designed to allow under- 
developed countries to meet the pres- 
sures resulting from an imbalance in 
the economic levels and the rate of 
economic growth of the different na- 
tions. 

In this field, the work of the United 
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Nations is bound to bring immediate 
results. Under-developed countries 
look forward to a swifter increase in 
their per capita income through the 
bolstering of productivity, both in 
range and in depth. 

It is a matter of importance that, 
thanks to their excellent experts and 
executive organs, the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies will grad- 
ually and indefatigably pursue not only 
the technical assistance programs, but 
will also establish schemes of interna- 
tional co-operation for financing eco- 
nomic development. This policy cannot 
fail to be implemented, and it will lay 
the foundations for a firmer world 
economic order. 

It is my country’s heartfelt hope 
that peace will prevail in Korea. The 
tragic lesson learned in Korea will not 
have been learned in vain. Let us not 
relent in the noble striving for peace 
and the strengthening of peaceful and 
fruitful relations among all the nations 
of the world. 


Colombia 
—FRANCISCO URRUTIA 


Bos Assembly’s general debates no 
longer serve the purpose originally 
envisaged in the United Nations Char- 
ter of enabling governments to com- 
municate with world public opinion, 
using the language of peace and not 
the haughty words of war. For year 
after year, the international tempera- 
ture has risen to a danger point which 
signals immediate catastrophe. Tension 
among the great powers now entirely 
hides any promise of world peace. 

For a while, however, it seemed as 
if the historical events of 1953 were 
opening up a new prospect of a 
relaxation in international tension. The 
Soviet Union’s peace offensive—which 
a United States statesman has called 
a peace defensive—seemed to create 
a new propitious atmosphere. But the 
world awaited facts after having heard 
words, and the facts have not ap- 
peared. 


It seemed that, if 1953 was not to 
be the year of peace, it was at least 
to be the year of the beginning of 
peace. Why, then, the old and acid 
words of recrimination, why the ter- 
rible possibility that Korea will once 
again become a frontier of war? “We 
are living through these moments of 
tension because the governments have 
forfeited our trust, because the great 
countries of the world envy each other, 
because words serve merely to hide in- 
tentions, because international life, the 
daily relations among peoples, are de- 
void of faith and are carried on with 
mutual distrust and fear.” 


PRIMARY TASK The primary and urgent 
task of the United Nations is to re- 
establish trust among the peoples, 
among the governments and, partic- 
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ularly, among the great powers which 
must use their influence to give the 
world new reason to hope for peace. 
That there is reason for such hope is 
evident from the fact that, despite the 
U.S.S.R. representative’s attack on 
the democratic countries for rejecting 
his proposal on the composition of the 
Korean political conference, Mr. 
Lodge recently repeated the generous 
offer of the United States to meet the 
others half way. 


“We cannot... permit ourselves the 
luxury of political maneuvres nor of 
getting around the peace conference in 
Korea the same atmosphere of mistrust 
that seems to reign here. . . . Colom- 
bia will participate in the political con- 
ference with the same kind of ideas 
as those which led us to send our 
armed forces to Korea. That is, we 
shall defend nothing and will sign 
nothing as belligerents. In the field of 
battle, we did our duty; in the negotia- 
tions for peace, we shall do no less.” 


BASIS FOR DISARMAMENT Once trust and 
belief in the great powers are re-estab- 
lished, then the problem of disarma- 
ment can be tackled—beginning with 
prohibiting the use of certain weapons, 
especially the atomic weapon, against 
open cities and then going on little by 
little, stage by stage, to control the 
use of all sorts of weapons of war. 
Then Members could take up the ques- 
tion of revising the Charter, to make 
it more flexible, less oligarchic in cer- 
tain matters such as the veto, and also 
more democratic through the greater 
use of the General Assembly, “Finally, 
we would affirm universal respect for 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms.” 


The Latin American people retain 
their optimism and have the deepest 
faith and strength in the United Na- 
tions. In Korea, Colombia proved its 
will to serve the United Nations. That 
will still guides it in the present stage 
of conciliation and agreement. If 
ever again war should threaten, it will 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
peoples of the world who fought, and 
who will fight, to defend the law, the 
right, and freedom. 


Burma 
—U MYINT THEIN 


HE Korean armistice is an overdue 
answer to a weary world’s prayers 
for peace, a turning point not only in 
the affairs of the Far East, but also 
in the affairs of the world. We rejoice 
at the termination of the bloodshed, 


and have sufficient faith in human. 


nature to express the belief that even 
though a unified and independent Ko- 
rea may still be some distance ahead 
of us, the fighting will not be resumed. 
If we have learned any lesson from 
Korea over the last four years, it is 





that any attempt to unite Korea by 
force of arms is doomed to failure. 
At best it will result in a vast unified 
Korean graveyard. The other possibili- 
ties are too terrible to contemplate. 
Any move by any of the parties to 
resume the conflict, or to provoke the 
other side would be an unforgiveable 
crime against mankind. 


We are confident that a Korean 
Conference will come into being; but 
when it does, We must expect that 
progress will not be as rapid as we all 
would like to see. This may call for 
a degree of patience as high as that 
displayed by the two sets of negotia- 
tors at Pan Mun Jom, and we must 
all be prepared for it. Consequently, 
Wwe must deplore any attempt arbi- 
trarily to limit the duration of the con- 
ference in advance. The stakes are too 
high for any of us to indulge in that 
kind of luxury. 


BURMA’S “UNWANTED PEOPLE” The repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom and 
Yugoslavia have referred to a matter 
of more than topical interest to us. At 
the appropriate time I shall describe 
in detail the position prevailing in 
Burma in regard to the continued 
presence of 12,000 unwanted people, 
whom the United Nations with its 
delicacy of feeling describes as “for- 
eign” troops, even if we all know who 
they are, By a unanimous decision of 
the General Assembly their presence 
was condemned; they were asked to 
leave Burma and Governments were 
enjoined to help in effecting their 
withdrawal. Despite such efforts, these 
people have evinced no desire to go, 
nor has a single one left Burma. The 
people in Formosa who were initially 
responsible for their entry into Burma 
and who still continue to supply them 
with money and arms, have done 
nothing beyond giving lip-service to- 
ward withdrawing these men. The 
presence of these troops and their 
wanton acts, ranging from the looting 
of rice to their identification with the 
local insurgents who are fighting the 
Burmese Government, constitute “ag- 
gression” by whatever standard it is 
defined. And when such aggression is 
engineered by those who have been 
permitted to hold on to a seat in the 
United Nations, and when they get 
away with it, we begin to ask ourselves 
if we are living in “the Wonderland 
of Alice.” 


There seems to be a feeling that 
some solution by persuasion might 
emerge. We are not optimistic, but if 
our friends still think there is a chance 
of a solution, we only hope they are 
right. We must state, however, that the 
only solution that would give us re- 
lief is their total withdrawal. The 
specious excuse that General Li Mi has 
no control over some of his men is 
not acceptable to us. 
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COLONIAL RULE Other matters which we 
find bewildering include the position of 
peoples still under colonial rule. In the 
Charter we have affirmed our faith, if 
such affirmation is necessary, in funda- 
mental human rights, in the equality 
of the rights of men and women, and 
of nations large and small. 


Despite this, there are still millions 
of peoples who suffer under colonial 
and imperial rule. If they demonstrate 
their desire to shed the shackles that 
deny them freedom, the reaction of 
the paramount power is violent. If they 
resort to a rising as a last and des- 
perate course, then the world is in- 
formed that the movement is “com- 
munist inspired.” When they do not 
resort to such violence, but seek re- 
dress in this Assembly, then they are 
told that the matter is one of domestic 
jurisdiction, It seems that, despite the 
high-sounding affirmations and the 
pious hopes expressed in the Charter, 
the Assembly itself may become the 
means of perpetuating colonial and 
imperial rule. If there should be people 
who are yet unfit to rule themselves, 
it is about time that they were taken 
away from the not-too-gentle hands of 
colonial powers and placed under 
United Nations Trusteeship. 


To the great credit of the United 
Nations, it was decided last year to 
investigate the question of racial dis- 
crimination. Particular credit must go 
to those Members with predominantly 
white populations which supported 
such an investigation. Unfortunately, 
the Government concerned has refused 
to co-operate with the United Nations, 
claiming that the matter falls essential- 
ly within its domestic jurisdiction, 
despite the fact that its actions repre- 
sent a flagrant violation of Article 55 
of the Charter. These actions are being 
watched with increasing resentment 
throughout the whole of Asia and 
Africa, and they have in them the 
seeds of a dangerous racial conflict 
which may spread to other parts of 
the world. 


UNDER-DEVELOPED REGIONS [Last year, we 
drew attention to the widening gap be- 
tween the living standards of the high- 
ly developed areas and those of the 
under-developed areas of the world. 
We are grateful to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral for devoting a substantial part of 
his annual report to this frightening 
aspect of the world’s development. 
This is serious enough to be considered 
as something apart from other prob- 
lems which plague the world. The un- 
der-developed areas cannot be de- 
veloped in five years, but it is impor- 
tant to utilize these years to build up 
among the peoples involved the pros- 
pect of a better life, if not for them- 
selves, at least for their children. For 
life without hope of any kind can only 
result in the release of destructive 
forces which might easily make the 
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present turbulent phase in the history 
of the world appear, by comparison, 
a spell of paradise. With possibly one 
exception, the aggression in my coun- 
try, none of these problems we have 
outlined can be solved in the course 
of this session. We are confident that, 
given the will to co-operate, under 
your wise leadership, Madame Presi- 
dent, substantial progress can be made 
toward their solution. 


Costa Rica 
—ELADIO TREJOS FLORES 


OSTA RICA has only the weapons 
and armaments necessary for 
maintenance of public order and in- 
ternational security. In fact, its consti- 
tution abolished the army as a perma- 
nent institution and in the place 
where barracks once were, a national 
museum now stands. However, our 
rejection of militarism and our respect 
for civilization and peace have never 
led us to a dangerously neutral atti- 
tude. 


We believe peace to be indivisible, 
and any violation of the freedom of a 
country is a threat to the security of 
all. Nor can we speak of neutrality 
when there is a power which speaks 
of world domination and shows desire 
to subjugate the world to its will. That 
is why Costa Rica has stood shoulder 
to shoulder with the free nations. It 
will not stint in supporting the struggle 
of the United States and its allies to 
defend democratic freedom. 


Not all of the problems facing the 
United Nations have been solved, but 
we have managed to repel aggression. 
The road to peace is not the easiest. 
Although there are many reasons to 
be satisfied with the work accom- 
plished thus far, we cannot deny that 
there is need for further study of the 
Charter. Our Organization must be 
realistic and dynamic so that it will not 
become an anachronism in an ever- 
changing world. 


CHARTER REVISION Costa Rica supports 
the idea of studying possible amend- 
ments to the Charter. Perhaps we 
should add provisions which were not 
included at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence because there was confidence 
then in the co-operation of the great 
powers. 


We have been strongly opposed to 
maneuvers that would slam the door 
of the United Nations in the face of 
peace-loving nations. Some satisfac- 
tory solution must be found for the ad- 
mission of new Members. If this solu- 
tion is not of a legal character, at least 
it may be arrived at by conventional 
agreements. Therefore, my delegation 
will support any formula which will 
solve this problem, if only partially. 





KOREA Discussion of the peace in 
Korea will provide a new opportunity 
to the communist leaders to prove to 
the world that they really want peace 
in the Far East, that they want the 
cold war to end and the difficulties 
with the Western world to cease. If 
good will is shown in the solution of 
the Korean problem, a favorable settle- 
ment may be found on other pending 
questions, such as the war in Indo- 
China and the peace treaties with Ger- 
many and Austria. 


The resolution on Korea adopted 
by the General Assembly is definitive 
and final, and nothing is to be gained 
by reopening debate on that question 
unless there is a deliberate desire to 
hamper the work of this session and 
to create an unhappy climate for the 
solution of other problems. 


The Soviet Union and the other 
communist countries do not co-operate 
with us for peace. Apparently, their 
desire is to provoke rifts and create a 
world atmosphere of fear and anxiety, 
which forces the non-communist na- 
tions to invest great parts of their 
budgets in armaments. Perhaps the 
democratic countries should take new 
measures to meet the continuing 
danger. 


TWO VITAL PROBLEMS Costa Rica can- 
not be indifferent to the desires of 
peoples for independence, and will 
support any plan for solution of these 
problems through conciliation and 
agreement. Special attention should also 
be given to the constant growth in the 
differences in income of the com- 
pletely developed and of the under- 
developed countries. Our delegation 
will support the setting-up of a special 
fund for loans and grants-in-aid and 
of an international financing corpora- 
tion. It will also support the technical 
assistance program, 


The granting of freedom to peoples 
who desire it and the assistance to 
under-developed countries are prob- 
lems that can be solved even without 
the co-operation of communist repre- 
sentatives. Their solution must be 
found at the present session. The neu- 
tral peoples, the oppressed people, and 
the exploited people behind the Iron 
Curtain would be the best possible al- 
lies of the democratic world if this 
world was what it should be—a politi- 
cal system based on social justice, wel- 
fare, improvement, progress and hap- 
piness. 


Argentina 
—DR. RODOLFO MUNOZ 


ESPITE the armistice, this session 
of the Assembly is still beset by 
the same problems and the same un- 
certainty about the possibility of solv- 
ing them. In addition to the most 
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fundamental problem, that of Korea, 
there are also such matters as disarma- 
ment and the admission of new Mem- 
bers which require agreement among 
the great powers. 


Korea is the crux of all the difficul- 
ties. An agreement on it might even- 
tually permit a solution of all other 
problems. 


Although Argentina understands 
the reasons for the military action in 
Korea, it cannot forget this new ex- 
ample of destruction of a small coun- 
try as a consequence of the inexorable 
action and behavior of the great pow- 
ers. That is why it helped meet the 
needs of the population, a program 
quite apart from the military action 
itself. That is why it was pleased with 
the Canadian statement that Canadian 
troops would not be present at any 
forceful unification of the Korean 
peninsula. 


The convening of the political con- 
ference is meeting grave obstacles, 
but the United States suggestion to 
permit the conference to decide the 
question of participation, taking into 
account the special interest of certain 
Asian powers, should facilitate a 
solution. 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS The prob- 
lem of the admission of new Members 
has been one of the main reasons for 
criticism of the United Nations. If 
the United Nations is to become the 
true champion of peace and interna- 
tional security, if it is to continue to 
guide the international conduct of 
states when such conduct violates the 
will of the community of nations, it 
can no longer be a closed organization 
established by a frozen number of 
states. It cannot try to guide states 
when an unequal system exists, when 
Membership is granted as a gift to 
certain states and refused to others. 


The states outside the Organization 
are primarily new ones which are now 
going through the difficult process of 
consolidation, such as the acquiring 
of full political sovereignty and eco- 
nomic independence, and they need 
to participate on an equal footing with 
other members of the international 
community. When the history of the 
United Nations of this period is writ- 
ten, it will be difficult to explain why 
60 nations opposed the admission of 
20 others and refused to allow them 
the rights and privileges granted and 
the fulfilment of the duties imposed 
by the Charter. Argentina is ready to 
seek a solution at this session. 


There are many countries also that 
should have been permitted to become 
Members either because of their cul- 
tural traditions, such as Italy, or be- 
cause of their geographical locations 
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or industrial power, such as Japan. 
The participation of these two is ex- 
tremely important in solving the diffi- 
cult problems faced in their continents. 


REVIEW OF CHARTER Argentina’s request 
for inclusion of the item concerning 
the review of the Charter was based 
on the fact that everything the United 
Nations does must be in keeping 
with the provisions of the Charter. 
A number of its articles are difficult 
to interpret, and some are interpreted 
differently. 


In order to find out exactly what 
the Charter means and to interpret it 
correctly so that the Organization may 
function better, some sort of commit- 
tee should be established. 


Although what Argentina is seeking 
in its proposal is independent of any 
revisions of the Charter, perhaps the 
studies which it proposes would be 
more useful if the Charter were not 
modified. 


There is a close relationship between 
the item proposed by Argentina and 
those proposed by Egypt and the 
Netherlands. However, Argentina has 
taken a certain stand on the revision 
of the Charter. In San Francisco, for 
practical reasons, all nations had to 
give in on certain principles they 
regarded as fundamental because they 
had to bow to political considerations. 
Juridically and as an institution in 
itself, the Charter has not been as 
progressive as it was thought it might 
be. Practice has proved that, very 
often, it was an error to renounce 
certain principles deeply imbedded in 
the democratic and legal positions of 
states in the face of practical political 
solutions. Such solutions can lead only 
to a system of privileges and of the 
arbitrary granting and taking away of 
privileges. 

The Assembly must consider that 
many of its principal bodies have to 
defend the Charter; otherwise, the 
principle of non-intervention in mat- 
ters essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of states might be violated. 
This also is an aspect of a question 
that should be considered in connec- 
tion with the revision of the Charter 
or when the true scope of the text of 
the Charter is studied. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES The 
Assembly must also consider a num- 
ber of questions dealing with the non- 
self-governing or dependent territories. 
Argentina feels that the non-self-gov- 
erning territories should be permitted 
to become independent as soon as 
possible, and that their populations 
should take part in directing their 
countries’ affairs and deciding their 
destiny. 








So far as the colonial territories of 
the American continent are concerned, 
Argentina will continue to act in ac- 
cordance with the views made known 
in resolution 33 of Bogota which 
stated that the process of emancipation 
in America would not be complete so 
long as peoples and regions still ex- 
isted which were subject to colonial 
systems or were occupied by non- 
Americans. Metropolitan governments 
have no right to change the political 
status of a non-self-governing terri- 
tory when that territory is being 
claimed by another. 


ADMINISTRATION Matters relating to the 
administration of the United Nations 
are more important than they would 
appear at first glance, That is why 
Argentina is happy to note the Secre- 
tary-General’s efforts to effect econ- 
omies in the budget. It feels certain 
that he will set up an administrative 
structure that will avoid duplication 
of effort and complication of the work 
allocated to the Secretariat. 


The independence of the Secretariat 
does not preclude its acting in har- 
mony with each of the Member states. 
There must be one policy applied to 
the whole Secretariat without any 
distinction as to nationality. Loyalty to 
the Organization does not permit 
members of the Secretariat to waive 
their rights as citizens of their respec- 
tive countries. Directorial posts must 
be distributed equitably and on a true 
geographic basis. 


SOCIAL MATTERS The competent bodies 
of the United Nations, together with 
the specialized agencies, have worked 
toward solving the grave social prob- 
lems that beset the world and toward 
setting up basic lines of international 
action for solving them. Thus, not 
only have the deep inter-relationships 
between economic development and 
social progress been fully considered, 
but an attempt has been made to inte- 
grate social problems so as not merely 
to permit reasonable fulfilment of pro- 
grams but, more important, to make 
possible an analysis of the practical 
possibilities available for fitting the 
programs to the means. 


Perhaps the most valuable result of 
this analysis has been the new proof 
that there is a lack of balance between 
the problems themselves and _ the 
means available for solving them. This 
should be a strong incentive to in- 
crease and intensify the level of inter- 
national co-operation. Economic de- 
velopment must be balanced and 
level. This is the only way to ensure 
the indispensable means for social 
progress. 


The Government of Argentina has 
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made its greatest efforts on the na- 
tional level in promoting social prog- 
ress and establishing adequate institu- 
tions for that purpose. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS International eco- 
nomic problems are assuming an ever 
more important role in the debates of 
this Organization, and formulas and 
methods for solving them are being 
urgently sought. However, the eco- 
nomic gap between the highly indus- 
trialized countries and the under-de- 
veloped areas aggravates the problem 
facing most countries. This has oc- 
curred in a period of great economic 
activity and full employment of the 
productive resources of the most de- 
veloped economies. The effects of 
mobilization for defence do not fully 
explain the inconsistency of the exist- 
ing situation. Fundamental flaws have 
to be corrected. Methods used in the 
past must be totally revised, and in- 
ternational policies must be adapted 
to the requirements of social justice 
and economic independence. 

International instruments used in 
the post-war period to start a balanced 
economic growth have been unable to 
overcome the difficulties they were 
intended to solve. The limitations of 
bodies like the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development are 
well known. The Havana Charter is 
quite unrealistic for solving interna- 
tional trade problems arising in con- 
nection with the economic develop- 
ment of the under-developed coun- 
tries. The same applies to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
based on the same idea as the Havana 
Charter. 

Some say that the panacea for all 
these ills will be the same instruments 
which have already failed; that the 
methods were not given full play, not 
because they were wrong or contained 
flaws but because of existing circum- 
stances; that all that is required is to 
correct the defects in the world situa- 
tion. Facts, however, prove otherwise. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION The sol- 
ution to meet the situation lies in 
the industrialization and diversifica- 
tion of the production of the under- 
developed areas, even though such a 
solution might at times seem contra- 
dictory. International co-operation can 
overcome the grave difficulties, al- 
though the under-developed countries 
cannot expect the more highly devel- 
oped countries to give them every- 
thing they need. 

The main effort, of course, must 
be made by the under-developed coun- 
tries themselves, but certain changes 
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in the international field are first ne- 
cessary. The simple methods of justice 
and equity must be applied. Formulas 
to stabilize the general world price 
levels of raw materials are important, 
along with a just and equitable rela- 
tionship between the prices of raw 
materials and those of manufactured 
goods. Such stabilization will promote 
broad national programs of economic 
development through the use of 
domestic capital and income accruing 
from exportable raw materials. 


Because 60 per cent of present 
world trade is in raw materials, the 
importance of such measures is ap- 
parent. Violent fluctuations in raw 
material prices have grave and sudden 
repercussions on the balance of pay- 
ments of the producing countries. 
Therefore the stabilization of prices 
in the most important field of inter- 
national trade will almost automati- 
cally solve the larger part of the finan- 
cial problems affecting world trade. 


NATIONAL PROGRAMS The stabilization 
of the prices of raw materials must be 
related to the adoption of national 
programs of economic development. 
Hence, this is not a purely interna- 
tional matter. International under- 
standing of the need for economic 
progress will, however, facilitate the 
integration of world trade and eco- 
nomic structures with national pro- 
grams without too great inconvenience. 


Such understanding will also pro- 
mote much wider international trade. 
It is, of course, impossible to reduce 
this problem simply to the reciprocal 
reduction of tariffs and of other bar- 
riers to trade without taking into ac- 
count the basic differences between 
countries. 


The problems of the international 
financing of economic development 
are also closely related to this ques- 
tion. The need for investment capital 
in large areas of the world economy 
cannot be met from national resources 
because of the slow rate of growth 
caused by the lack of development. 
Development, of course, does not take 
place because there is a lack of capital. 
To break this vicious circle, other 
measures in addition to those relating 
to international trade are needed. 
There must be an adequate system of 
financing, such as the proposed special 
fund for long-range, low-interest loans. 


At the same time, measures should 
be taken to promote the international 
flow of private capital, to facilitate 
savings for domestic financing of de- 
velopment programs in under-devel- 
oped areas. Development financed by 


such investments would yield a fair 
profit for the investor, as well as bene- 
fiting countries where such invest- 
ments are made and the world econ- 
omy as a whole. 


Naturally, in exchange for a fair 
profit, the investments must be effec- 
tively allocated to the activities which 
will promote the development of the 
countries receiving them. The Argen- 
tine Congress has passed a law based 
on such an objective. 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC SYSTEMS Regional 
economic systems should be estab- 
lished immediately for greatest effi- 
ciency and some national specializa- 
tion, which, in turn, would benefit 
general world production. Thus limi- 
tations in the form of shortages of 
domestic raw materials which a na- 
tional economy might suffer in con- 
nection with the establishment of large 
industries would be overcome. Inter- 
national understanding of the need 
for changes in the world economic 
structure can facilitate economic de- 
velopment. 


Measures to achieve a rapid increase 
in the standard of living, adopted on 
the national level by the Argentine 
Government, are the basis of Argen- 
tina’s action in the international field. 
It recently completed a new stage 
when it signed treaties of economic 
union with the neighboring Republics 
of Chile and Paraguay. These ex- 
tremely important steps ensure effi- 
cient international co-operation in the 
southern part of the continent, and 
thus, without damage to the sover- 


eignty and political independence of 


the populations, the greatest possible 
advantage will be taken of each coun- 
try’s productive activities. 


While these efforts are necessarily 
limited to the national sphere and to 
co-operation with neighboring coun- 
tries, they show how the structural 
changes may be achieved. Argentina 
is prepared to continue its policy, in 
conjunction with all the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics. The studies made by 
the United Nations will serve as a 
basis for obtaining the necessary facts 
and will permit the adoption of ade- 
quate measures, After that stage has 
been completed, co-operation at the 
international level will be much easier 
and will be achieved more rapidly. 

When that time comes, a world con- 
ference will have to be called to reach 
the essential basic agreements on set- 
ting up whatever organizations will be 
required to adjust the existing situa- 
tion in keeping with the character and 
magnitude of the problems. 
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Lebanon 
—CHARLES MALIK 


HERE is a perceptible abatement 

in international tension the effect 
of which on the non-political fields has 
been immediate and obvious. In his 
report to the General Assembly, the 
President of the Economic and Social 
Council said that the year’s work of 
the Council had been conducted in an 
atmosphere of harmony and a growing 
spirit of co-operation. He considers 
the outstanding resolution of the past 
year related to the establishment within 
the framework of the United Nations 
of an international fund for the de- 
velopment of under-developed coun- 
tries. This ambitious idea aims at go- 
ing far beyond anything hitherto at- 
tempted either by the United Nations 
or by any specialized agency. That 
such an idea was conceived at all was 
due to the relative relaxation of ten- 
sion, but the actual establishment of 
the fund would be conditional, as the 
Council itself has stated in the declara- 
tion it is asking the Governments to 
adhere to, upon making “sufficient 
progress . . , in internationally super- 
vised worldwide disarmament.” There 
is a direct inverse correlation between 
international tension and the prospects 
of development. 

For the first time in the history of 
the United Nations the Soviet Union 
this year joined in pledging contribu- 
tions to the United’ Nations technical 
assistance program. When there is thus 


a relaxation in the political field, a 
corresponding liberality of spirit mani- 
fests itself in the economic field. 


HUMAN RIGHTS The field of human 
rights is also peculiarly responsive to 
international tension. The Commission 
on Human Rights has been elaborating 
legally binding conventions or cove- 
nants, but not much progress has been 
made during the past five years. At 
least, one cannot say that such cove- 
nants would be, if finished today, more 
readily adhered to than five years ago. 
The chief reason is not so much in the 
difficulty of juridical elaboration as in 
the paralyzing effect of the interna- 
tional tension. For so long as the 
danger and fear of war exist, even the 
most liberal countries, those whose 
whole outlook and heritage are based 
upon the doctrine of freedom and of 
the infinite worth of the individual 
human person, cannot be too careful 
of the possibility that subversive ele- 
ments within them might take advan- 
tage of their liberal laws. This ten- 
dency is reinforced by the moral certi- 
tude that their possible enemies will 
not sign the legally binding documents. 
Progress in human rights is thus direct- 
ly dependent upon the growth of in- 
ternational trust and understanding. 
The believers in human rights should 
continue with their work, The docu- 
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ments should be finished and ready, in 
the certain belief that the hour of their 
usefulness will one day strike. At the 
same time, we should not limit the 
task of promoting human rights to the 
drafting of legal documents. Other 
avenues of approach to the fulfilment 
of this obligation include the great 
process of education and the just 
mobilization of public opinion. Le- 
banon, therefore, welcomes the new 
initiative taken by the Commission on 
Human Rights in exploring wider 
possibilities for the discharge of its 
mandates. 


PALESTINE Anglo-Egyptian problems 
appear on the way to a final settlement. 
Egypt has the complete support of 
Lebanon in its demands for the ful- 
filment of its national aspirations. The 
everlasting question of Palestine con- 
tinues to be our greatest tribulation in 
the Near East. No light, or any prom- 
ise of light, appears to be breaking into 
this situation. In fact, there is a hard- 
ening of feeling and position on both 
sides and a dangerous growth in the 
cynical belief that, for the long as well 
as for the short run, only force avails. 
Whether or not the United Nations 
wearies of this problem, Palestine will 
remain on its agenda for many a year. 
Some affect to see in the fact that the 
United Nations is to remain seized of 
this explosive problem, a_ hopeful 
ground for peace. I would share this 
view were I to see the United Nations 
pass from mere resolution to resolute 
action in connection with Palestine. 


Scarcely was the decision of 1949 
taken, calling for the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem and barring Israel 
from setting up its capital in Jerusa- 
lem, when the Israel authorities, in 
blatant defiance of that decision, an- 
nounced that Jerusalem was their capi- 
tal from eternity to eternity. The last 
step in this process took place a few 
months ago when the Israel Foreign 
Ministry moved to Jerusalem and in- 
vited the foreign envoys to move there 
also. 

I do not know how many of them 
actually left Tel Aviv, but we have 
been told that the missions of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
France and several other Western 
European and Latin American Gov- 
ernments refused to move to Jerusa- 
lem. How long this anomalous situa- 
tion will last, I do not know. It is per- 
fectly obvious, however, that there are 
only two alternatives: either something 
decisive must be done soon by the great 
powers, in whose hands alone the issue 
lies, to bring about an effective imple- 
mentation of the internationalization 
scheme, or all missions must sooner 
or later transfer to Jerusalem. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS The Arabs will never 
accept Jerusalem as the capital of 
Israel. The Christian and Moslem 


religious forces also insist on the in- 
ternationalization of the Holy City. 
There is reason to believe that even the 
strictly religious Hebrew circles will in- 
sist on the same. The position of the 
Catholic Church was made abundantly 
clear by the two Encyclicals of the 
Pope of 1949 and by many subsequent 
declarations and statements by Catho- 
lic authorities. About ten days ago a 
letter was sent to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations by the Catholic 
Near East Welfare Association, whose 
President is Francis Cardinal Spellman. 


The Secretary-General was re- 
quested to bring this letter to the atten- 
tion of the General Assembly. As far 
as I know he has not done this as yet, 
and I therefore take this opportunity 
to request him to distribute this docu- 
ment among us. It has been in his 
hands for twelve days. It condemns the 
“effrontery of a Member of the United 
Nations, the State of Israel,” which 
has, without right and in defiance of 
these resolutions and votes, tried to 
make the New City of Jerusalem its 
capital. 

Politically, strategically and ideologi- 
cally, Israel will never be satisfied with 
the New City as its capital. Dynamic 
Zionism will never rest until it has 
secured the Old City. Whoever wills 
today the New City as the capital of 
Israel is therewith and thereby willing 
—consciously or unconsciously—for 
the Old City to fall one day in the 
hands of Israel. The only way of avert- 
ing this eventuality—which, I assure 
the Assembly, will have far-reaching 
consequences, and not primarily for 
political reasons—is from now on to 
place the entire area of Jerusalem un- 
der effective international supervision. 


REFUGEES The Palestinian Arab refu- 
gees are once again on our agenda. 
Here also United Nations resolutions 
are disregarded under which these un- 
fortunate people, whose plight is 
worsening daily, are to be given the 
option of returning to their homes and 
living peacefully there. Israel says 
there is no room for them, and even 
if there were, she could not take them 
because Arabs living in Israel might 
become subversive. But how is it that 
there is no room when already Israel 
has admitted hundreds of thousands of 
Jews from all over the world and we 
hear of plans for admitting two to 
three million more? If Arab and Israeli 
cannot live in peace and concord un- 
der the same political fold, how may 
we hope that Israel and the Arab 
states will one day establish relations 
of peace and concord among them- 
selves? Israel lies at the heart of the 
Arab world. If Arabs within Israel are 
suspect, wouldn’t Arabs in this larger 
system be perfectly justified in suspect- 
ing Israeli within them? 

The Arab refugees are the key to 
practically every issue relating to 
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Israel. Those who choose not to return 
to their homes, or who, after return- 
ing, decide, for one reason or another, 
to emigrate again, should be peacefully 
resettled elsewhere. Their frozen mon- 
ies should be unfrozen and adequate 
compensation given those who wish to 
relinquish their property in Palestine. 

It has been often remarked that the 
Arabs are only negative; that if only 
they would “make peace” with Israel, 
all would go well with them. They 
would be able to strengthen them- 
selves militarily, to develop their own 
countries much faster than they are 
able at present, and to receive substan- 
tial economic assistance from abroad, 
especially from the United States of 
America, 


The Arabs are indeed negative. But 
when people speak disparagingly of 
the negative attitude of the Arabs, they 
should in all fairness remember that if 
what befell the Arabs in Palestine had 
befallen any other people, this people 
would have been even more negative 
than the Arabs have been. 


But the Arabs are not only negative. 
They are negative—and rightly so— 
with respect to acquiescence in the fait 
accompli as the final unalterable de- 
cree of history. What people usually 
mean by “being positive” is that the 
Arabs should now accept the fait ac- 
compli and move forward from there. 
In this false sense the Arabs cannot 
be positive. But between the two radi- 
cal extremes, unmurmuring acceptance 
of the stark fait accompli and its total 
effacement, certainly there is a whole 
gradation of possibilities which may 
be explored and which people of good 
will everywhere must help us explore. 


POSITIVE ELEMENTS The positive ele- 
ments in the thinking of the Arabs 
stem for the most part from the stand- 
ing decisions of the United Nations. 


Thus (a) if there is a serious deter- 
mination by the United Nations to im- 
plement its decisions with respect to 
Palestine; 


(b) if the Israelis agree now—as, in 
point of fact, they did agree in May, 
1949, in Lausanne—to negotiate on 
the basis of these decisions; 


(c) if there is an absolute assurance 
by the great powers that territorial 
encroachment by Israel upon the 
Arabs will never be allowed; 


(d) if Israel, for the sake of peace, 
desists from aggravating the dangerous 
disequilibrium between population and 
the absorptive capacity of the land, by 
putting an end to her present policy 
of immigration; and 


(e) if the Arabs are actively helped 
to strengthen themselves and if no ob- 
stacles are put in the way of their de- 
veloping the closest natural ties among 
themselves: then I believe things will 
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begin to happen with respect to Pales- 
tine. 


TUNISIA AND MOROCCO Tunisia and 
Morocco are also again on the agenda. 
Resolutions were adopted by the As- 
sembly last year with respect to these 
two questions, but the situation in both 
territories has, if anything, deteriorated 
in the meantime. The ultimate aim 
there—complete _ self-government—is 
both vouchsafed by the Charter and 
allowed by France. Five steps can be 
taken at once for both Tunisia and 
Morocco: 

(a) a general political amnesty, 
permitting the leaders in prison or 
exiled to return home and function 
normally under the laws of their coun- 
try; 

(b) the removal of existing emerg- 
ency or extraordinary measures with 
a view to granting the people the or- 
dinary liberties of association and ex- 
pression; 

(c) to give increasing political re- 
sponsibility to Tunisian and Moroccan 
leadership under a representative con- 
stitutional system to be worked out 
freely between the French authorities 
and this leadership within two years; 


(d) this freely elaborated constitu- 
tional system to include adequate safe- 
guards for the rights of France and of 
French nationals in the two territories; 

(e) a declaration by France affirm- 
ing complete self-government as the 
ultimate aim, specifying as much as 
possible the stages according to which 
transfer of responsibility is to take 
place, and setting a time limit for the 
completion of this process. 

It is argued by some that the North 
African question is one of essential 
domestic jurisdiction and therefore 
cannot be taken up by any of the or- 
gans of the United Nations. It is obvi- 
ous that questions of international 
peace and security override every ques- 
tion of domestic jurisdiction. No na- 
tion can create with impunity, even 
within its own internal jurisdiction, a 
“situation which might lead to inter- 
national friction or give rise to a dis- 
pute,” and then take shelter under 
the Charter. 

Questions of dependent or non-self- 
governing territories, as, for instance, 
North Africa, certainly belong to the 
scope of the Charter, as do questions 
of human rights. The Assembly cer- 
tainly may discuss them whether or 
not they relate to the maintenance of 
international peace and security, and 
can all the more discuss them if they 
actually so relate. Thus, any Member 
of the United Nations can bring before 
the Assembly any question falling 
within the scope of the Charter and, if 
he can muster the necessary votes, he 
will have that question both included 
in the agenda and discussed. Whether 
we like it or not, such is the structure 


of the United Nations that, if there 
is sufficiently strong feeling about any 
matter within the scope of the Charter 
—and this scope, as we all know, is 
practically all-embracing — then no 
legalistic protestations can possibly 
prevent its full discussion by the As- 
sembly. 


CHARTER REVISION I have gone into such 
detail about this constitutional matter 
to lead up to one of the most im- 
portant things I propose to discuss— 
revision of the Charter. This is a 
healthy process worthy of all encour- 
agement. 

But already two big battles loom on 
the horizon of revision. First is the 
battle of the veto. The battle of the 
veto relates to the adjustment of power 
among the nations that make the great- 
est difference for the maintenance of 
international peace and security in the 
world, 

The second battle is the one for the 
powers of the Assembly and for the 
relative voting weight of its Members. 
It raises the profound question of 
sovereign equality and of whether the 
notion of nation-state should not be 
reconsidered in this amazingly con- 
tracted world. For what we are wit- 
nessing in the United Nations, as for 
instance with respect to North Africa, 
is the breakdown of strict legalism in 
international relations. The fifteen na- 
tions that keep urging the United Na- 
tions to do something about North 
Africa have no political ambitions in 
that area, and practically all of them 
have no economic relations with it 
whatsoever. Nor is it strategy or geo- 
graphical propinquity that determines 
their interest. 


CULTURAL COMMUNITY What prompts 
them to bring this matter to the at- 
tention of the United Nations is a 
certain fundamental cultural commun- 
nity with North Africa. Strict interna- 
tionalism is thus clearly breaking down 


into interculturalism in the United 
Nations. The Atlantic community, 
which acts fairly consistently together, 
constitutes such a grouping; so does, 
to a large extent, the so-called Asian- 
African bloc. The problem of inter- 
national relations is not so much how 
to regulate the relations of some eighty 
distinct, sovereign states, as how to 
adjust the far more complex relation- 
ships among the half a dozen funda- 
mental cultural groupings of the 
world. 

Strict legalistic internationalism 1s 
going to clash with interculturalism. 
Nations will be asked to sacrifice to 
a large extent their cultural affinity 
with other nations in the name of a 
more or less atomistic, mechanical con- 
ception of international existence. The 
scope of debate in the Assembly may 
then be curtailed, and cases like 
Tunisia or Morocco, or the question 
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of human rights in Hungary a few 
years ago, which can now be placed 
on our agenda in all propriety, may 
be prevented by the Charter from be- 
ing brought before the world organi- 
zation. It may thus turn out, if this 
tendency triumphs, that the first ten 
years of the existence of the United 
Nations were a kind of honeymoon 
and were exceptional so far as the real 
freedom of the small and helpless and 
dependent to air their grievances be- 
fore some world forum was concerned. 


The issue of the veto is most im- 
portant. Certainly the strong and 
powerful have every right to assume 
primary responsibility for the mainten- 
ance of international peace and secur- 
ity, But they should not grudge the 
weak and helpless at least the right to 
talk, to bring their real or imagined 
grievances to the attention of world 
public opinion, to feel the burden of 
moral responsibility, to seek active 
spiritual community with the like- 
minded. 


THREE PROBLEMS The world therefore 
faces three ultimate problems: how 
the strong can live together in peace 
in a world shrunk to a neighborhood; 
how the weak can live in dignity and 
equality. with the strong in a world in 
which security can come about only 
through collective security; and how 
the few fundamental cultures of the 
world can develop freely interacting 
and mutually enriching and respectful 
relations among themselves. The his- 
tory of our epoch will be written by 
these three problems. 


Incomparably more important than 
the problems of the Near East or of 
North Africa, or even of the revision 
of the Charter—not perhaps for the 
peoples directly concerned, but for the 
world at large—are the problems of 
war and peace at the present turn of 
history. For depending on how these 
crucial issues will work out, the fate 
of all of us—in the Near East, in North 
Africa, everywhere—will be relentless- 
ly determined. 


People are grateful that the shoot- 
ing in Korea has stopped and that a 
peace conference is scheduled. We 
hope that high statesmanship will sur- 
mount all the difficulties still besetting 
the holding of the conference, and 
that after and through the conference 
a united, free, democratic and secure 
Korea will emerge. 


The leaders of the Soviet Union 
and the leaders of the Western world 
have repeatedly gone on record during 
recent months as saying that a way 
to the peaceful settlement of all dis- 
putes is not out of the question at the 
present moment. This view is shared 
by leaders throughout Asia, particular- 
ly by Mr. Nehru. We are entering, 
therefore, a historic period of funda- 
mental negotiation, whether this nego- 
tiation takes place through ordinary 
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diplomatic channels, or through de- 
bates in the United Nations, or through 
conferences about the Far East or 
Europe, or through informal exchange 
of ideas at the dinner table. The com- 
munist and non-communist worlds 
seem to be in the mood of probing 
each other for a more interesting mode 
of existence than the cold war. 


There are three general orders of 
disagreement that must be tackled: 
the military-political order, the dis- 
armament order, and the ideological 
order. The military-political issues of 
today’s world do not appear to be un- 
manageable. 


The questions relating to disarma- 
ment are more complex, Perhaps the 
most decisive factor in the world situa- 
tion is the technological revolution 
apace with that in instruments of war. 
I am not thinking only of the nuclear 
weapons, but of the other well-nigh 
infinite possibilities of modern warfare. 
One need only comprehend the ele- 
ments of physics and astronomy to 
appreciate what is involved in the pos- 
sibility of creating artificial moons 
around the earth. Where, then, does 
disarmament begin and where does it 
end? The astounding technological 
revolution that is in full swing in this 
field complicates immeasurably the 
process of reaching any agreement. 


“THE REALM OF THE MIND AND THE SPIRIT” 
Above and beyond any difficulty in 
the political disarmament fields, and 
ultimately conditioning every such dif- 
ficulty, is the great estrangement in the 
realm of the mind and spirit. For you 
may settle every political problem and 
you may disarm to the bone, still if 
distrust persists and if there is a funda- 
mental contradiction in idea and out- 
look, there will be no peace. Dialecti- 
cal materialism teaches precisely that 
such contradiction is of the essence. 
Therefore what is needed is a theoreti- 
cal and spiritual overcoming of Karl 
Marx. When Marxism-Leninism un- 
dergoes the fundamental revolution of 
overcoming itself, then we may hope 
for real and lasting peace. Physical 
olive branches are important and 
should never be despised, but when 
year in and year out millions of young 
minds the world over are molded in 
schools and universities according to 
the unregenerate tenets of dialectical 
materialism, how is peaceful co-exist- 
ence in a contracted world really possi- 
ble in the long run? 


The greatest need is for an attempt 
at settlement in the spiritual order, an 
attempt in which not only the com- 
munist diplomats and statesmen meet 
and argue with their Western col- 
leagues, but the communist scientists 
and theoreticians accept the challenge 
of conferring at length with the most 
responsible thinkers of the non-com- 
munist world. When Mr. Vyshinsky 


announces, not that they have mas- 
tered the atom and hydrogen bombs, 
but that Soviet textbooks have been 
radically altered with respect to the 
necessity of war and revolution, the 
ultimacy of the class struggle, the de- 
velopment of human society, the laws 
of history, the place of the economic 
process, the nature and place of gov- 
ernment, the nature and destiny of 
man, the existence of objective truth, 
the power of the mind to grasp it, the 
dignity of the human soul, the glory 
and necessity of freedom and the char- 
acter of whatever ultimate reality there 
is, when Mr. Vyshinsky tells us that 
profound modifications of doctrine are 
taking place in Soviet textbooks with 
respect to these ultimate themes, then 
the world may relax and look forward 
to the possibility of a new dawn. Peace 
is the fruit of the goodwill illuminated 
by understanding, but without some 
identity of vision, and indeed vision 
of the good, all understanding is but 
a snare and an illusion. 


Mexice 
—LUIS PADILLA NERVO 


HIS session of the General Assem- 

bly meets at a decisive time in 
history. The great powers have built 
weapons of destruction that would not 
only annihilate them but also civiliza- 
tion and humanity. The mere existence 
of the atomic and hydrogen bombs 
has ended forever the old concept of 
the victor and the vanquished. Po- 
tential enemies must now either live 
together or die together. 

The armistice in Korea has, how- 
ever, opened the prospect of consoli- 
dating peace gradually, step by step. 

Now that the United Nations has 
successfully organized collective action 
against aggression, it must exercise its 
powers for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes. Now is the time to give 
negotiation the place of honor it merits 
in international relations and re-estab- 
lish its primary function to maintain 
peace. 


FIRST STEP The first step in setting up a 
propitious political climate for negotia- 
tion would be to revise the attitudes 
and positions previously taken by 
Member states on unsolved political 
problems. In each problem, the 
adamant attitudes previously adopted 
can be watered down without sacrific- 
ing principles of justice and honor. In 
many questions, the different points 
of view are not completely true or 
false. “With sincere efforts and with 
pure intentions, we could, if we really 
wanted to, arrive at some common 
ground where understanding could be 
achieved.” 

Negotiations must be started again, 
to solve the questions of the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy and of 
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other weapons of mass destruction, of 
limiting and reducing armed forces 
and all types of armaments, of forced 
labor, and of admitting new Members 
to the United Nations, The solution of 
other important problems, such as the 
unification of Germany and the libera- 
tion of Austria, would be much easier 
if the General Assembly could make 
some advances in the treatment of 
political questions on its present 
agenda. 

Peaceful coexistence seems the only 
alternative to avoiding the disaster of 
another world war. 

In the battle of ideologies, the ob- 
jective, first and last, is to win over 
the mind of man. The democracies 
must unite and mobilize, not to win 
the arms race that will lead to the 
annihilation of humanity, but to con- 
solidate or, perhaps, to reconquer, the 
belief and trust of the world. This is 
the only moral force that can over- 
come the effect of the most insidious 
propaganda. 


WINNING BATTLE OF FREEDOM Respecting 
human rights and practicing the funda- 
mental freedoms of individuals and of 
peoples is undoubtedly the most effec- 
tive way to consolidate peace. The bat- 
tle for freedom can only be won by 
practicing freedom. The greatest dan- 
ger to a country’s democratic institu- 
tions does not always come from out- 
side. Very often that danger manifests 
itself by a destruction of freedoms and 
in the growth of anti-democratic pro- 
cedure, under the pretext of defend- 
ing democracy itself. 

There is also another danger: the 
tendency of many to attribute all na- 
tional aspirations for economic and 
social improvement to communist in- 
filtration, to view as a threat to demo- 
cratic principles any measures taken 
by governments according to their own 
laws and the exercise of their own 
sovereign and constitutional rights, and 
the power to satisfy such aspirations 
for freedom. 

Today the idea is frequently ex- 
pressed that the maintenance of demo- 
cratic institutions, the maintenance of 
life, order and defence against for- 
eign ideologies are no longer matters 
of national jurisdiction, that these are 
now international matters capable of 
collective action. Mexico rejects this 
doctrine which violates the principle of 
non-intervention enshrined in the 
United Nations Charter. 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES Another problem 
of profound concern to this Organiza- 
tion is that of the dependent territories 
and the peoples who have not yet 
achieved self-government. No legalistic 
argument based on political necessity 
can persuade those people who feel 
themselves ready to exercise the right 
of sovereignty that they must silence 
the expression of their will until later. 


Members should avoid introducing 
alien, irrelevant elements into debates 
on this matter — elements which are 
affected by the international tension 
caused by the present ideological con- 
flict, The banner of the great masses 


of the world’s population in the de-. 


pendent territories and the Trust Terri- 
tories, as well as in certain sovereign 
and so-called independent states, is 
not the banner of subversive ideolo- 
gies. It is very often the expression of 
as yet unsatisfied elementary needs— 
the need for bread, land, freedom, 
peace, self-determination, and the de- 
velopment of a national culture. The 
leaders of the free world can and 
must obtain the support of these peo- 
ples with a program of action that 
will win their support for democratic 
principles. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT There is al- 
ready definite agreement that the rais- 
ing of living standards in under-de- 
veloped economies is indispensable to 
the maintenance of international peace. 
Though economic development of each 
country must be based primarily on 
the use of its national resources, finan- 
cial assistance from without is still 
sometimes necessary to help and com- 
plement the work which such countries 
—Mexico is one — can themselves do. 
Such help is often given by interna- 
tional bodies. 

Also desirable is a certain amount of 
technical assistance, to be integrated 
with national development programs to 
foster any international measures 
which might facilitate the diversifica- 
tion of under-developed economies, 
encourage their industrialization and 
reduce their dependence on raw mate- 
rial exports. Attempts, too, must be 
made to achieve a balance in interna- 
tional trade. An equitable relationship 
must also be established between the 
prices for raw materials and those for 
industrial products; price fluctuations 
unfavorable to the under-developed 
areas present grave difficulties in ob- 
taining outside means of payment and 
in accumulating the national savings 
they need to foster economic develop- 
ment. 

Another important aspect of eco- 
nomic development is the strict observ- 
ance of the principles set forth at the 
Assembly’s last session that all inter- 
national efforts at economic develop- 
ment be based on a full respect for 
the political and economic independ- 
ence of countries receiving aid, that 
Member states avoid direct or indirect 
measures which would hamper a state 
in exercising its sovereignty over its 
own national resources. 


KOREAN PROBLEM The most urgent 
world problem is that of Korea. In 
helping considerably to end hostilities, 
the Assembly fulfilled one of the most 
noble of the purposes for which this 


Organization was primarily set up. The 
United Nations has strengthened the 
system of collective security enor- 
mously. Now, we have begun a new. 
equally important task: that of con- 
solidating this precious peace achieved 
at Pan Mun Jom and of bringing about 
the peaceful unification of Korea. 


The United Nations has, however. 
established the precedent that in the 
case of collective action to fulfill one 
of its decisions, only those countries 
taking part militarily in the conflict 
have the right—as in traditional alli- 
ances — to participate in subsequent 
peace conferences, 

This exclusion—at least temporarily 
—of states that might have contributed 
considerably to the successful con- 
clusion of the negotiations for peace 
has closed one of the best roads for 
arriving at the desired goal. Mexico 
feels that the Charter itself is opposed 
to this system of dividing the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. The Mem- 
bership of the Organization is now 
divided into belligerents and neutrals, 
friends and enemies. Nothing in the 
Charter justifies such a classification. 
Member states which support the Or- 
ganization in all its actions have equal 
moral responsibility, even though they 
may differ with regard to material aid 
they can give. It is the moral support 
of all the free nations of the world for 
a common cause which justifies that 
cause. 

It would not, however, be appro- 
priate to reopen debate on this mat- 
ter now. The Assembly’s decision must 
be supported. To reopen the de- 
bate would only create new difficulties. 

The Korean political conference 
should be convened as soon as pos- 
sible. “The question of the participa- 
“tion of other states now depends upon 
an agreement between the parties. We 
hope and trust that such an agreement 
will be reached.” The suggestion made 
recently by Mr. Lodge constitutes an 
important step towards the achieve- 
ment of an agreement on the point in 
question, It is hoped that the other 
party will take account of the gesture 
and will co-operate. 


UNITED NATIONS OBJECTIVE The purpose 
of the political conference is to assist 
in achieving the United Nations objec- 
tive in Korea by peaceful means. The 
United Nations resorted to collective 
military action only to repel aggres- 
sion and to re-establish peace. It re- 
sorted to armed force to counteract the 
intention to unify Korea by armed 
force. Now the original task—to unify 
Korea through negotiation and agree- 
ment — must be undertaken. 

The conflict in Korea has demon- 
strated the efficiency of the subsidiary 
system of security provided for in the 
Assembly’s “Uniting for Peace’ reso- 
lution whereby the Assembly may take 
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action in a case of aggression when 
the Security Council is unable to act. 
Nevertheless, “that system must be re- 
placed by the one envisaged in the 
Charter, as soon as Member states are 
able, in accordance with the agree- 
ments referred to in Article 43, to 
make available to the Security Council 
the means necessary to maintain inter- 
national peace and security and to 
repel aggression.” 

If the political conference succeeds 
in unifying Korea peacefully, “we 
shall have taken a very important step 
towards the creation of an atmosphere 
propitious to the study and solution of 
other grave problems.” 


PEACEFUL SETTLEMENTS Our task is to lay 
down the future action which the Or- 
ganization should take, to point out 
what remains to be done to implement 
the Charter. It is thus necessary to set 
up a real system for the peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes. Without a real sys- 
tem of peace, without a real applica- 
tion of the principles set forth in Arti- 
cle 2, paragraph 3, of the Charter, as 
well as in many other Articles, the 
world will never have peace and juridi- 
cal order to provide methods of solving 
all controversies by peaceful means. 

Collective security is undoubtedly 
necessary to peace, but it is not the 
same as peace. No system of sanctions 
can constitute the ultimate aspiration 
of free peoples for coexistence. It is 
therefore essential to avoid the dis- 
equilibrium which would result from 
an undue growth of a collective secur- 
ity system that would not be offset by 
a system of peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes. 

The republics of the New World 
have set an example to be followed in 
this respect — in the Bogota Pact, 
which, “more fully than any other, 
has applied the principle of the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes.” 


Philippines 
—JOAQUIN M. ELIZALDE 


HE smaller nations need not 

apologize for their ambitions, their 
hopes, and aspirations—they have as 
vital a stake as any in the mainte- 
nance of peace. They speak softly be- 
cause they have behind them, not the 
force of countless divisions, air ar- 
madas, and atom bombs, but only the 
moral force which inspires the peoples 
of all lands to work for a life of op- 
portunity, to live and to fulfil their 
destiny in freedom and human dignity. 

Representatives to the Assembly 
speak for governments — that is their 
official duty — but they must speak 
also for peoples — that is their moral 
obligation. In the degree that they 
speak for both, with equal honesty, 
they will help to bring this great as- 
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sembly of nations closer to the high 
purposes for which it was established. 


WAR AND THREAT OF WAR When a Citi- 
zen of the Philippines looks at the 
world around him, he sees humanity 
divided in the midst of political and 
ideological conflict, faced with the 
threat of war and, in some cases, even 
engaged in actual war. Close to his 
shores, he sees the war in Korea, re- 
cently concluded by an _ armistice 
which, however, has by no means set- 
tled the major issues involved. But he 
knows that his country participated in 
that war and lost a number of its gal- 
lant sons; that his Government spent 
substantial amounts from its limited 
budget and, even after the armistice, 
is still bearing its share of responsi- 
bility. 

He sees a war in Indo-China, carried 
on by communist elements with for- 
eign assistance, growing in scope and 
again endangering the prospects of 
peace in his part of the world. 

Next door, he sees Formosa, the last 
stronghold and hope of democratic 
China. 

At home, he witnesses a successful 
struggle being waged against com 
munist infiltration, subversion, and 
armed attack by indoctrinated groups 
of dissident elements, a struggle which 
in One way or another can be com- 
pared to the problems confronting 
many nations. 

Conditions in Southeast Asia repre- 
sent the elements of the larger crisis 
that afflicts the world as a whole. The 
crisis there is, as in all other cases, a 


multiple one, Politically, it presents to 
a larger or lesser extent problems of 
nationalism and imperialism. Economi- 
cally, it presents problems in the strug- 
gle to overcome the after-effects of 
retarded economic development and 
the lack of industrialization, modern 
equipment and methods, fuller em- 
ployment, better working conditions, 
and higher wages. Spiritually, it in- 
volves within the countries themselves 
social adjustment, the attainment of 
equal rights and political freedom, and 
the uplift of an increasing part of the 
population who have suffered misery 
and low standards of living. 

In short, the countries of Southeast 
Asia, which have rapidly developed 
along political, economic, and socias 
lines since the Second World War, are 
endeavoring, despite a natural apathy 
engendered by the old system, to en- 
able themselves to progress as rapidly 
as possible abreast of others. 


ALL URGENT PROBLEMS The complexities 
of power politics cannot conceal the 
justice of these aspirations. Southeast 
Asia comprises many lands, rich in 
natural resources and of great strategic 
importance, and peoples offering tre- 
mendous markets and reservoirs of 
manpower. Having achieved independ- 
ence and in some cases semi-inde- 
pendence through endless struggle and 
suffering, they are now making 
strenuous efforts toward social im- 
provement, political stability, interna- 
tional recognition, and greater partici- 
pation in the solution of world prob- 
lems, especially those affecting the 
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JOAQUIN M. ELIZALDE, Secretary for Foreign Affairs of the Philippines, is shown signing the 
Convention on Political Rights of Women on September 23. In the rear, left to right, are Salvador 
P. Lopez, Philippines; William W. Cox and Mrs. Mary Tenison-Woods, both of Secretariat. 
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area. Efforts are also being directed to- 
ward greater co-operation in all as- 
pects of human life, increased trade, 
closer cultural understanding, and co- 
ordination of defences. 

Because the region is so vast, com- 
prising more than half the population 
of the world, and material progress has 
been slow and often beyond the reach 
of its peoples, all matters pertaining to 
Southeast Asia are extremely urgent, 
requiring the immediate attention of 
the world. 

Southeast Asia is often represented 
as a power vacuum. But it is a vacuum 
waiting to be filled only with a meas- 
ure of security, economic development, 
and social justice. For this reason, 
Southeast Asia is an area of grave peril 
as well as of great opportunity. 

The old colonial system is passing 
away; a ruthless imperialism is strug- 
gling to encroach in the area. This is 
timed to coincide with the new political 
status of the peoples of the region. The 
powerful motive force of nationalism 
is being harnessed in many cases to the 
ulterior purposes of communist im- 
perialism, 

The pattern is clear enough. The 
natural and inherent desire of the peo- 
ples of the region to keep and 


strengthen their political freedom and 
economic security is being subverted 
to achieve what, to all intents and pur- 
poses, is certain to be a hateful form 
of despotism. As a result, in the last 
few years, some of these countries 


have suffered instability and war. 


MILITARY AND OTHER ASSISTANCE Fortu- 
nately, the process is well understood, 
and the pattern of development is evi- 
dent to all. For deliberate acts of ag- 
gression, the countries of the free 
world and the United Nations have 
given and can again give the necessary 
and appropriate answer. This was 
given in Korea for the first time in his- 
tory although, unfortunately, relatively 
few of the Members of the United 
Nations answered the call to repel the 
overt act of aggression. Nevertheless, 
it is now universally admitted that this 
action was a decided step forward in 
the operation of the system of collec- 
tive security envisaged in the Charter. 
As a result, it is less likely that nations 
may henceforth commit acts of aggres- 
sion with impunity. 

The ultimate answer to the com- 
munist menace, however, must be con- 
sidered in terms other than those of 
direct military assistance. The solution 
must be worked out on the basis of a 
long-term generous program of social, 
technical, and economic assistance, to 
provide for the uplift and prompt re- 
habilitation of some of the peoples 
who are now plagued by low stand- 
ards of living and economic under- 
development. Also, a mere sympathetic 
understanding of their history, culture, 
and tradition is essential. 
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The people of the Philippines have 
shared many of the benefits arising 
from their half-century of relationship 
with the United States. They have be- 
come imbued with the principles of 
democracy, equality of rights and op- 
portunity, and their association finally 
resulted in the grant by the United 
States of complete independence in 
good will and good faith without any 
background of violence or serious mis- 
understanding. This strengthened the 
faith of the Filipino people in the 
democratic way by which other major 
problems can also be solved. 

While the United Nations has been 
described as a revolution, and as a sub- 
stitute for revolution, it is actually a 
place where the historical process, 
hitherto left to chance, may be given 
direction and a measure of order, Here 
disputes and threats to the peace can 
be brought which formerly most likely 
would have been decided by force. 
Here there is a planned program for 
the development of peoples toward 
self-government and _ independence. 
Here a more positive attempt than 
heretofore is made to create a life of 
greater abundance and larger freedom 
for all peoples by methods of interna- 
tional co-operation. 


A TESTING GROUND In all the things 
that the United Nations does or tries 
to do today, Asia provides a good test- 
ing ground. The area of gravest 
menace is in Southeast Asia. The 
greatest efforts toward world peace 
must be exerted there. Therefore, a 
policy of close co-operation and 
friendly understanding among the peo- 
ples of Asia is necessary. 

The Philippines will continue to be 
gravely concerned with the problem of 
peace in Korea and Indo-China. It will 
participate, to the limits of its re- 
sources, in all efforts to resist the in- 
creasing acts of infiltration and sub- 
version in its part of the world. It will 
endeavor to help promote better un- 
derstanding in political, economic, and 
cultural matters among the peoples of 
the region. It will continue to support 
the efforts of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies along those 
lines. Also it will not falter in its sup- 
port of programs of technical assist- 
ance and in the concerted effort to 
increase productivity and to rationalize 
trade. 

Southeast Asia is an area of great 
trial for the United Nations. That trial 
is only beginning, and the end is still 
far off. The outcome will determine 
whether political freedom, security, 
and economic well-being will become 
a reality in the lives of all its peoples. 
To solve the innumerable problems ac- 
cumulating since the end of the Second 
World War, the countries of the world 
must exercise patience and fortitude 
and be imbued with a sincere desire 
to work together. 


Iraq 
—DR. MOUSA SHABANDER 


igo truce in Korea has brought the 
hopes for peace nearer fulfilment. 
We must now go forward and try sin- 
cerely to conclude a lasting peace 
based on the principles of the United 
Nations. 


Our hopes for peace are enhanced 
by the election to the Assembly Presi- 
dency of Madame Pandit, a very distin- 
guished and able lady and the repre- 
sentative of a great country which has 
been known for its efforts on behalf of 
peace and freedom. To people still 
struggling to liberate themselves from 
the chains of colonial bondage the 
example of India gives hope and com- 
fort. The teeming millions in Asia and 
Africa are now astir. They face the 
future, after centuries of oppression, 
with a determination which it will be 
a tragic mistake to ignore. 


ONE-SIDED VIEWS A very distressing 
phenomenon characterizing interna- 
tional relations today is the increasing 
tendency of some of the great powers 
to hold inflexible, inconsistent and 
often one-sided views of world prob- 
lems. These powers are so obsessed 
with their own interests that they have 
become impervious to reason in deal- 
ing with other equally pressing inter- 
national problems. 


To the dismay and frustration of 
many nations, different moral and 
legal standards are applied to identical 
world problems. Intensive efforts are 
being devoted to the practice of mak- 
ing the Charter and all moral and 
democratic maxims acquire such plas- 
ticity as to become almost meaningless. 
What is white one day, according to 
the Charter, is proved on another day. 
by invoking the Charter itself, to be 
black, The record is full of such con- 
tradictions. 


LIBERAL OPINION DISMAYED The libera- 
tion of India, Pakistan, Burma, In- 
donesia and Ceylon, however, provides 
notable exceptions. They are shining 
examples of the increasing response of 
some powers to the challenge of our 
time. The happy and cordial relations 
between these countries and the pow- 
ers which formerly ruled over them 
should spur all who have stubbornly 
failed to keep up with world progress. 
Liberal world opinion is viewing the 
increasingly dangerous situation in 
North Africa with dismay. It is a mat- 
ter of deep disappointment that France 
has not caught up with the march of 
time and matched the worthy example 
of other states. 


The Arab people are doubly grieved 
that their misfortunes are being dealt 
at the hands of those who profess to 
be their friends, while other friends. 
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the proclaimed champions of freedom 
and liberty, are seemingly indifferent 
to the tragic events in North Africa. 
The Assembly dealt with Tunisia and 
Morocco at its last session, and recom- 
mended that the parties concerned 
settle their differences peacefully and 
amicably. What has France done since 
then to meet the just demands of the 
people of Tunisia and Morocco? 


WORSENED SITUATION We regret that 
French policy since last year has not 
only failed to improve the situation, 
but has in fact made it worse. The 
Moroccans and Tunisians are rapidly 
losing faith in the efficacy of peaceful 
means to achieve their just aspirations. 
France disregarded the desires of the 
United Nations for a peaceful settle- 
ment and intensified its repressive 
measures. The prisons were not emp- 
tied, but filled to saturation with politi- 
cal prisoners who dared to raise their 
voices against the military tyranny of 
the French administration. Terror and 
bloodshed have become the normal 
theme of Moroccan and Tunisian life. 


France attempted to impose so- 
called municipal reforms upon the un- 
willing rulers of the two countries, 
seeking to divert attention from the 
basic issue—the desire of the people 
for independence—and nothing less 
than independence. Those so-called re- 
forms aim only at augmenting the in- 
fluence of the French settlers at the 
expense of the Moroccan and Tunisian 
peoples, These settlers were given 
equal representation with the people, 
who outnumber them ten to one in 
Tunisia, and forty to one, or perhaps 
more, in Morocco. The French then 
crowned their policy with an act which 
has few parallels in the long and sordid 
history of colonialism. The Sultan of 
Morocco was deposed and exiled be- 
cause he defended the aspirations of 
his people for freedom and independ- 
ence. It is not difficult to know who 
caused the artificial clash between the 
Sultan and the few feudal pashas who 
allowed themselves to be stooges of 
the oppressors. 


The French, who vociferously main- 
tained that they have introduced civili- 
zation and progress in Morocco, have 
now fully exposed themselves by in- 
stigating actions of feudalism against 
the Sultan, who responded to the true 
will of his people. They also violated 
the treaty which gave them the pro- 
tectorate over Morocco. The Spanish 
Government, which is responsible for 
the administration of Northern Mor- 
occo, has protested against the deposi- 
tion of the Sultan and _ branded 
France’s recent acts as contrary to the 
spirit and letter of the Algeciras 
Treaty, according to which the signa- 
tory powers, including France and 
Spain, recognized the sovereignty of 
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the Sultan and undertook to defend 
the integrity of his domain. 


DIFFERENT POLICY NEEDED It must be 
evident that the French have no inten- 
tion of introducing a liberal policy in 
Morocco and Tunisia, but are bent 
upon maintaining oppressive rule by 
force. The United Nations, therefore, 
must adopt a different policy towards 
these questions. Pious resolutions call- 
ing upon the parties concerned to meet 
together to solve their problems peace- 
fully will not end the present difficul- 
ties. The North African people should 
be morally supported in their struggle 
for freedom and independence. It 
would be a great misfortune if the 
United Nations were to abdicate its 
responsibility to protect people who 
are striving to free themselves from 
the shackles of colonialism. 


French policy in Morocco is endan- 
gering international peace because, 
among other things, it has caused a 
serious deterioration in relations be- 
tween France and the Arab and Mos- 
lem world. Those behind present 
French policies in North Africa are 
not acting in the best interests of 
France. 


BOYCOTTING MEETINGS When the ques- 
tions of Tunisia and Morocco were dis- 
cussed in the First Committee last 
year, the French delegation chose to 
be absent. It will be regretted if a simi- 
lar attitude is adopted this year. The 
boycotting of our meetings for one 
reason or another reminds me of 
twenty years ago in the League of Na- 
tions, during a session of the Disarma- 
ment Conference. France was eminent- 
ly represented by her Foreign Minister, 
the late M. Barthou. The empty chairs 
were those of the German delegation 
which had decided to boycott the 
meetings. M. Barthou, one day, rose 
and pitilessly assaulted those empty 
chairs. Pointing an accusing finger, he 
said, “Nos maux de téte viennent de 
ces fauteuils inoccupés.’ Then he 
added: “leur absence ne pourra jamais 
prouver leur innocence.” 


I am not trying to make a com- 
parison between the two situations. We 
know that most of our headaches now- 
adays are caused by some sort of 
“political scarlet fever.” Nevertheless, 
we are certain that the headaches in 
North Africa are due to the unlimited 
greed of the handful of French settlers, 
and that the sooner we cure North 
Africa the better for France and all 
of us. 


“ZIONIST CONSPIRACY” Now I come to 
Palestine, that unhappy country which 
has seen no peace since it became the 
victim of the Zionist conspiracy, bring- 
ing nothing but misery, hatred and 
suffering to the Holy Land. Far from 
solving the Jewish question, Zionism 


has brought additional problems for 
Jewish people everywhere, It is impos- 
ing upon them the onerous obligation 
of having a dual loyalty, one to the 
country in which they are citizens and 
the other to the State of Israel. 


We have heard a great deal about 
the duty of Jewish people towards the 
new State, but we have not yet heard 
an answer to the question uppermost 
in the minds of those who have the 
interest of the Jewish people at heart. 
This is: Where will the loyalty of Jew- 
ish people lay in case of a clash of 
interests between their country and 
Israel? In such a clash of loyalties, 
what would be the position of citizens 
of the Jewish faith? Will they aid Israel 
against their own country, as the Zion- 
ists want them to do, or side against 
Israel and thus be open to the Zionist 
accusation that they are traitors to 
their own people? The inexorable logic 
of such divided loyalty will have seri- 
ous consequences for the Jews all over 
the world. Zionism has succeeded in 
sowing the seeds of hatred and bitter- 
ness among people who have lived in 
brotherhood and harmony for thou- 
sands of years. The peace they propose 
and loudly proclaim amounts to noth- 
ing more than the acknowledgment of 
their aggression and abandonment by 
the people of Palestine of their in- 
alienable right to return to their home- 
land, as rightfully recognized by this 
Organization and endorsed by world 
opinion. 


PARTITION RESOLUTION The partition 
resolution passed in 1947 in effect im- 
plied that in Palestine the normal 
democratic rule of the majority would 
not be operative and that the consent 
of the people would not be considered. 
On that basis a new population was 
imported from all over the world, and 
the rightful inhabitants were ousted. 


Another Assembly resolution, to re- 
turn these unhappy people to their 
lands, is prevented from being effected 
by a Government which soon pro- 
claimed itself as the shining example 
of democracy in the Middle East. It 
has recently given another stark ex- 
ample of the contempt in which it 
holds the United Nations, by its re- 
fusal to recognize the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem. It transferred the seat 
of government there despite the vari- 
ous resolutions which clearly and re- 
peatedly provided for the establish- 
ment of a separate international regime 
in the Holy City. It tried to justify this 
by saying that Jerusalem is an integral 
part of Jewish lifé, completely for- 
getting that it is also an integral part 
of Christian and Moslem life. 


FRONTIER ATTACKS Not content with 
its spoils, Israel has for some time been 
intent on showing its military prowess 
on defenceless peasants, making inter- 
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mittent attacks across the armistice 
line, which infiltrate deep into Jor- 
danian territory. This policy is ob- 
viously to intimidate the refugees and 
dash any shred of hope they may have 
of return to their homes. These attacks 
have multiplied during the past few 
months so as to constitute another 
present menace to the lives and prop- 
erty of Arabs all along the armistice 
line. My Government on January 22, 
1953, brought to the attention of the 
Secretary-General, the Conciliation 
Commission and the Member states of 
the United Nations the dangerous 
situation arising from these provoca- 
tive attacks. Some may claim that 
these problems do no fall within the 
sensitive East-West cleavage marring 
the relations of the great powers, but 
it would be a grievous mistake to as- 
sume that they are too far removed 
from the dividing line which marks 
the two apparently conflicting ideolo- 
gies of the world today. 


The past resolutions on Palestine 
still await implementation, and the 
refugees, the rightful people of Pal- 
estine, are patiently waiting for this 
Organization to live up to its ideals 
and enforce its declarations. Failure to 
take any positive and practical steps 
for the implementation of these resolu- 
tions has inevitably caused disillusion- 
ment in the Arab world, and in the 
end will undermine the faith which 
the peoples have in this Organization. 


ECONOMIC SPHERES In non-political 
spheres the United Nations is doing 
valuable work for the economic de- 
velopment of under-developed lands. 
The expanding technical assistance 
program is of the utmost importance 
for the future of peace and human 
welfare. Our interest has been demon- 
strated in a clear and tangible way. 
We have more than doubled our con- 
tribution to the Technical Assistance 
Fund. It is unfortunate that pledges 
and contributions have been far short 
of the 25 million dollars hoped for 
in the third financial period. 


Iraq has also played a leading role 
in helping that great humanitarian in- 
stitution—the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. We have increased 
our contribution to the Fund from 
$14,000 to $42,000, and practically 
demonstrated our belief in the work 
of the United Nations in this very 
important sphere of social activities. 


India 
—V. K. KRISHNA MENON 


E sense a feeling of compulsion 
in the speech of every repre- 
sentative that the conflicts and the 
deadlock must be overcome. Our task 
is to resolve tensions, so that the 
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United Nations may become what it 
was intended to be. 

The time has come to move away 
from the lines of action that have been 
followed by the great powers. There 
can be no settlement except by agree- 
ment between the great powers. 
Hence, it is necessary for the heads of 
these states to meet together in an 
informal gathering, such as the one 
which produced the Atlantic Charter. 
We must try to recapture the spirit of 
that time. 


CLEAR-THE-AIR CONFERENCE Even if no 
important formula emerges, such a 
conference would clear the air consid- 
erably in regard to Germany and 
Korea. My delegation, if it finds that 
the renewal of this idea receives suffi- 
cient response from the General As- 
sembly, will propose a request of this 
kind be made to the powers concerned 
so that none of them would be con- 
sidered as taking the initiative in call- 
ing the conference. There is a remark- 
able precedent to show that such meet- 
ings are the way to resolve the difficul- 
ties. 

When we speak of this high-level 
conference, we mean a round-table 
meeting, an attempt to bring together 
those who differ, where one side or the 
other would make up their minds be- 
forehand to adopt no prior attitude 
which would bar the way to peace. 
We regard this as the most immediate 
step, We recognize its limitations; we 
recognize that it arouses hopes. 


ATOMIC, HYDROGEN BOMBS But without 
hope, there can be no action, especial- 
ly in times like these. Side by side 
with this, other steps will be necessary. 
While tension is the all-pervading fac- 
tor that rules us, the “dread arm” is 
rearmament. The time has come for’ 
the General Assembly to declare itself 
in favor of the non-use of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs for destructive pur- 
poses, appealing to the great powers 
to subscribe to such a declaration. 
They should immediately follow up the 
work of the Disarmament Commission 
in that direction. 

By the use of such weapons, it 
would not only be the enemy that 
would be destroyed, but the whole of 
humanity. Coupled with these beauti- 
ful bombs are other weapons which 
introduce into modern warfare the 
medieval methods of torture by burn- 
ing people slowly. These instruments 
could be banned, or even a pious 
declaration would be helpful. An ef- 
fective agreement for the non-use of 
atomic or other weapons would not 
by itself be disarmament. But in this 
stricken world, any remedy toward it 
would be a step in the right direction. 

These are two sets of problems in 
which the power of decision rests in 
the hands of the great powers, partic- 
ularly the United States and the Soviet 


Union. But it is necessary for all to 
do their part in trying to relieve the 
tension, for example, by giving up 
use of such words as “satellites” and 
“imperialistic war-mongers”; by intro- 
ducing a sense of parliamentary dis- 
cussion; by creating in this Assembly 
a degree of human relationship where 
private discussions are more possible. 
I am not suggesting secret diplomacy, 
but this Assembly suffers from the fact 
that we are “thinking more aloud than 
thinking.” 

It would also be helpful if the so- 
called small nations had a greater de- 
gree of freedom, It is true that there 
will be lobbies, groups, whips and 
ganging-up; that is inevitable in a de- 
bating society. But if we are to have 
freedom of discussion and the ad- 
vantage of collective wisdom, it 1s 
necessary in the Assembly of sov- 
ereign governments that the voice of 
the small be as influential as any other 
and its influence measured in terms of 
its content and as against the results. 
We should not have the United Na- 
tions deteriorate into a Holy Alliance 
where the gospel is the monopoly of 
the few. 


EN BLOC ADMISSION A problem which 
has become a hardy annual is the 
bringing into our ranks those who are 
not here. Would it not be possible to 
find devices whereby at least the four- 
teen states which at one time or an- 
other have been agreed upon by all 
those concerned could be admitted en 
bloc? I believe we are not entirely 
averse to deals here. It would be possi- 
ble for a non-permanent member of 
the Security Council, or a group of 
them, to suggest the applicants be 
presented in one resolution or by a 
number of resolutions submitted on the 
same day, with the understanding that 
they would not be vetoed by anybody 
else. I am not at this moment referring 
to the position of China. 

There is nothing permissive about 
Article 28, paragraph 2, of the Charter, 
which provides that the Security Coun- 
cil shall hold periodic meetings at 
which the heads of governments or the 
ministers concerned shall meet. | 
think the Security Council tends to 
be a body which meets when it has 
to meet, that is, when a problem has 
been referred to it. There would be 
many advantages in adhering strictly 
to the spirit of this provision of the 
Charter. 

Concerning the Secretariat, we stand 
for its independence. We do not con- 
sider that the municipal law of any 
country should stand in the way of 
the obligations of an international 
civil servant except in the sense that 
an international civil servant owes loy- 
alty to his own country in the context 
of municipal affairs. We expect the 
Secretary-General to uphold the in- 
tegrity of the Secretariat, allowing no 
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construction of legalisms, except by 
thorough examination, to invade the 
individual’s responsibility or the loy- 
alty of the Secretariat to this interna- 
tional Organization. 

My delegation was sadly impressed 
by the fact that during the last session 
we were told that the fifteen belliger- 
ent powers in Korea inferentially have 
a status which appears to supersede the 
position of the Assembly, The Assem- 
bly is a body which makes decisions; 
it is speaking for the United Nations. 
That is a position which cannot be 
altered. 


ASIA In reply to statements made by 
several representatives of Latin Ameri- 
can countries, there was nothing in the 
recent statement by Prime Minister 
Nehru that should be taken as a slight 
on any country. However, Asia is 
under-represented in United Nations 
bodies, with only two seats in the Se- 
curity Council and in the Trusteeship 
Council, three seats on the Economic 
and Social Council, and two judges in 
the International Court of Justice. In 
the Secretariat, excluding the person- 
nel of Nationalist China, there are 150 
Asians. 

While we have no desire to divide 
the world into further compartments, 
it is not possible to have equilibrium 
with a background of disproportionate 
representations. When the Prime Min- 
ister speaks of these matters, he speaks 
within the context of Asian thinking. 
Asia is no longer a slumbering con- 
tinent. 


CHARTER ADHERENCE On the subject of 
Charter revision, this is one of the 
things where wisdom would dictate 
the course of hastening slowly. Also, 
one’s attitude is determined largely by 
the purposes for which the revision is 
intended. It would be a sorry day if 
the United Nations willy-nilly began 
to deteriorate into the position of the 
Holy Alliance. 

What we require even more than 
revision of the Charter is greater ad- 
herence to the spirit of its provisions. 
That comes about only by the elim- 
ination of tensions, by more sincere 
and prompt adherence to such deci- 
sions as are made. The United Nations 
must reflect the state of the world. 
While we would be the first to com- 
plain about misuse of the veto, we 
support the doctrine of great-power 
unanimity. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE The vast ma- 
jority of the people in the world live 
below the subsistence level. It is true 
that raising the standards of living in 
the under-developed countries must de- 
pend primarily upon the efforts of the 
people themselves. But many of these 
countries began under handicaps, be- 
ing colonial empires until yesterday. In 
order to make headway, it would be 
necessary for some time to provide 
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assistance, largely by way of technical 
assistance. 

So far as India is concerned, techni- 
cal assistance has not been a one-way 
traffic; it has been reciprocal. That is 
a very healthy situation and contrib- 
utes to self-respect. 

The International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund should be placed on a 
permanent basis. When the time 
comes, India will also support the 
establishment of the two new develop- 
ment units proposed in discussions of 
the Economic and Social Council. On 
the larger economic question, there 
must be an attempt to establish greater 
economic equilibrium. The dollar gap 
has to be bridged. One of the things 
required is a greater freedom in move- 
ment of trade, greater liberalization 
and a removal of barriers and eco- 
nomic nationalism. 


CHINESE REPRESENTATION The Govern- 
ment of China, which has applied for 
representation in the United Nations 
for the past four years, and which is 
the only Government entitled to be 
in the United Nations, ought to be 
here. Denying this representation real- 
ly means disenfranchising 500 million 
people. We have no quarrel with the 
authorities of Formosa, but the present 
situation renders the representation of 
nearly a third of the Asian continent 
to this Assembly null and void, 


On the question of foreign troops 
in Burma, we hope it will be possible 
in one way or another to diminish this 
harassment of the Burmese Govern- 
ment. At the present moment, there is 
no indication that the invasion will 
be ended. If this army cannot be 
stopped and if it cannot bring forth a 
proper condemnation from the United 
Nations, this would be a sorry day. 

Regarding the item on “race con- 
flict,’ which is really “race domina- 
tion,” the South African Government 
has turned a deaf ear to all the resolu- 
tions passed by the Assembly. If the 
people do not protest, then they are 
said to be satisfied. If they protest, 
they are called rebels. In either case, 
the people are wrong. 


COLONIAL ISSUES In the case of Moroc- 
co and Tunisia, it is not merely a prob- 
lem of colonial rule. It involves dis- 
regard of the Charter and of treaty 
obligations and the intervention into 
and violation of the sovereignty of a 
territory. 

Similarly, South-West Africa is a 
territory where sovereignty is not dor- 
mant but exists in the people. What 
the South African Government has 
committed in this region is an inva- 
sion, a conquest. We who have suf- 
fered from colonial rule must naturally 
lend our assistance to those under co- 
lonial domination. 

Would it not be right to expect en- 
lightened metropolitan countries to 


seek new ways whereby the rule of 
one people by another ceases in the 
shortest possible time? I particularly 
say to the United Kingdom, which has 
lost an empire to win a Common- 
wealth: should the example of Libya 
and West Africa be extended so that 
she should no longer have colonial 
countries any more than she should 
have slaves at home? 


KOREA The shadow of Korea is laid 
over the face of this Assembly and 
over the world. In the winning of 
an armistice, we have reached one 
milestone. But what happens in Korea 
today is only part of the implementa- 
tion of the armistice agreement, Then 
there comes the other problem of 
peace. It would be wrong to approach 
this with the same mentality and the 
same atmosphere that prevailed at 
Pan Mun Jom. The war was stopped. 
and the atmosphere must be that of 
a conference. 

The position of India in regard to 
the political conference is entirely 
clear. It was never a candidate for 
membership in the conference, and it 
has never refused to carry out its ob- 
ligations. It will become a party only 
on the expressed wish of the sides con- 
cerned and only on its own conviction 
that it can perform a useful service. 

In regard to China and North Ko- 
rea, it takes two sides to make a con- 
ference. We cannot get any settlement 
unless these parties talk to each other. 
If the United States, on behalf of the 
United Nations Command, desires to 
speak to the Chinese people, it should 
do so directly. If there are other na- 
tions that are able to offer assistance, 
they will be very glad to do so. 

The statement of the Secretary of 
State of the United States that “the 
Republic of Korea has no ambitions 
which run beyond Korea” is some- 
thing that requires clarification in the 
light of the objectives for the unifica- 
tion of Korea. There are two Govern- 
ments in the place, and that’s that. 

India will carry out the obligations 
arising from the repatriation duties 
that it has undertaken, but if at the 
end of ninety days these prisoners can- 
not be turned over to the political con- 
ference, a somewhat ticklish situation 
arises. It would be wrong to expect 
that India is forever to be charged 
with the responsibility of looking after 
such prisoners as may remain. 


Israel 
—ABBA EBAN 


r concluding the general debate, 
Israel wishes to associate itself with 


‘the tributes paid to the Assembly’s 


President. Her election acknowledged 
patient efforts in the cause of peace by 
India and by herself. Israel’s delegation 
also admired the efforts of the Secre- 
tary-General to strengthen the cohesion 
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and morale of the United Nations 
Secretariat. 

Recent events have diminished the 
sense of deadlock and frustration in 
the United Nations. Negotiations to 
resolve the major causes of world ten- 
sion are now seen by the leaders of the 
great powers as a serious and tangible 
prospect. However, this new atmos- 
phere is being nourished more by hope 
than by actual fulfilment. As Mr. Dul- 
les said, few of the conflicts have 
actually undergone substantive change. 


But in one issue of overriding im- 
portance — Korea—we should not 
deprecate or ignore the positive 
achievement of the United Nations 
despite the complexities which still sur- 
round this question. Differences of 
opinion as to the composition of the 
political conference can hardly be 
deemed to justify a refusal to enter 
the conference at all. It would be 
grievously disappointing if the agree- 
ment and good-will generated by the 
armistice were not immediately utilized 
for further progress toward peace and 
stability. 





UNITED NATIONS SUCCESSES In view of 
the widespread tendency to list the 
failures of the United Nations, let us 
look at some of the successes of the 
past eight years: 

First, establishing a precedent for 
effective action to withstand and deter 
armed aggression. The Korean action 
has taught small nations that they may 
not again have to stand alone against 
aggressive assault. 

Second, localizing and _ limiting 
many armed conflicts which might 
have lingered indefinitely. 


Third, assisting many new states to 
achieve sovereign independence and 
freedom from foreign occupation. 
Methods of peaceful, evolutionary de- 
velopment are now established where- 
by subject communities advance from 
tutelage toward full satisfaction of 
their national rights. , 
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Fourth, aiding millions through pro- 
grams of economic development and 
technical assistance and through the 
work of the specialized agencies. 

Fifth, formulating international con- 
ventions on many aspects of human 
welfare. These might be regarded as 
the modest beginnings of a voluntary 
legal system to govern the life of a 
developing world community. 


REVISE THE CHARTER, OR NOT? This rec- 
ord of achievements, though it falls far 
short of Utopia, would appear in a 
truer and brighter perspective if viewed 
in the light of a patient process of in- 
ternational evolution which may take 
years or generations to complete. In 
facing our difficulties and shortcom- 
ings, it is natural to see whether the 
effectiveness of the United Nations 
might be increased by a review of the 
Charter. 

However, if the disagreement among 
the great powers remains acute, no 
change of legal texts will have much 
effect. And any improvement in the 
relations of the powers can well be 
achieved within the terms of the 
present Charter. 

There have been ways in which the 
work of the Organization within the 
existing Charter has shown a capacity 
for organic development, for instance, 
in the broad interpretation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s powers under the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution, Study 
of the question may lead us to con- 
clude that the Charter should be main- 
tained, just as much as that it should 
be revised. Therefore, it is of value to 
hear the assurance of the representa- 
tive of the Netherlands that the pre- 
paratory work would not commit us 
at this stage to support any particular 
amendments or even to advocate re- 
vision of the Charter. ‘ 


ONE AND ALL Other problems deserve 
examination on their merit quite apart 
from the text of the Charter. A case in 
point is the relationship between 


United Nations action for maintenance 
of security and the classic conceptions 
of belligerency and neutrality. Para- 
doxically, the United Nations is some- 
times regarded as one party to an in- 
ternational dispute. In the Korean case, 
some forty-three Members were de- 
scribed as “neutrals” and the rest as 
“belligerents,” whilst all Members 
should be morally identified with the 
United Nations in its collective 
capacity. 


There is also wide divergence on 
interpretation of the article forbidding 
the United Nations to intervene in 
matters of domestic jurisdiction. Here 
we have no other course than to seek 
a central avenue between two extreme 
views. There is nothing illogical in the 
middle position which holds that it 
would be useful to “discuss” a prob- 
lem even where the right of “interven- 
tion” is precluded by the terms of the 
Charter. 


There are other fields where United 
Nations practice could be made more 
versatile and effective. With regard to 
General Assembly decisions, it does 
not always follow that a solution once 
envisaged remains the sole effective or 
just means of solving a problem in dif- 
ferent circumstances and political ai- 
mosphere. The General Assembly 
should not lack courage to let its think- 
ing evolve, so long as it keeps within 
the framework of its essential objec- 
tives. 


The controversy between Israel and 
its neighbors, for instance, poses the 
basic question whether those who resist 
the United Nations policy and prevent 
its implementation merit serious regard 
when they demand its subsequent re- 
storation after the passage of many 
years and in the midst of new circum- 
stances concerning welfare, institu- 
tional life and international law. This 
is not the only case where practicable 
solutions have lost their value in time. 
It is our duty to search for new and 
effective instruments to carry out the 
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United Nations purposes in any situa- 
tion or dispute, We share the doubts 
of certain colleagues that it is useful 
to include questions on our agenda 
year after year in the absence of new 
developments. 


DIRECT NEGOTIATIONS The United Na- 
tions system was not envisaged as a 
substitute for traditional forms of di- 
rect international intercourse. Many 
deadlocks have approached a solution 
when they entered the realm of direct 
contact, as in the cases of Indonesia, 
the armistice treaties between Israel 
and its neighbors, and of Kashmir. 


Particularly in the Middle East, re- 
course of procedures of direct settle- 
ment and of private diplomacy is 
needed. If the small country of Israel 
could find homes for 800,000 destitute 
newcomers, is it not possible that the 
neighboring independent regions, rich 
in land, water and oil, could help pro- 
vide homes for a like number? 


Israel continues to uphold the vision 
of a Middle East at peace within it- 
self, and united for political, economic 
and cultural progress. Until that time 
comes, We must live under the present 
political conditions set down by the 
armistice agreements, trying to give 
those agreements the dynamic quality 
of a transition to peace. 


In the non-political field, my delega- 
tion will give earnest attention to ques- 
tions relating to economic development 
of under-developed countries. Techni- 
cal assistance activities deserve tribute, 
and we shall support maintenance and 
consolidation of the United Nations 


International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. 
REGIONAL CO-OPERATION It is regret- 


table that the practices of boycott and 
ostracism have prevented establish- 
ment of a regional economic commis- 
sion for the Middle East. Epidemics, 
disease, locusts, soil erosion and other 
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THIRD COMMITTEE (Continued from page 362) 


tance and family rights of women and 
assistance in planning programs for the 
progressive advancement of women’s 
status in political as well as economic 
and social fields. 


MINORITIES The resolution on preven- 
tion of discrimination and protection 
of minorities also dealt with technical 
assistance. The Council had recom- 
mended, first, to the organizations par- 
ticipating in the technical assistance 
and other programs providing aid or 
advice at the request of Member states, 
that they give sympathetic considera- 
tion within their terms of reference, 
to the requests which governments 
might submit for such technical assist- 
ance aimed at the eradication of pre- 
judice or at the protection of minori- 
ties. Secondly, it recommended adop- 
tion of a resolution authorizing the 
Secretary-General to render, at the 
request of Member states, expert tech- 
nical advice and other services in order 
to assist those Members in the eradica- 
tion of prejudice or discrimination in 
the protection of minorities. 


The resolution, adopted by the Com- 
mittee by a vote of 36 to none, with 
18 abstentions, authorizes the Secre- 
tary-General to render such advice or 





ills do not respect frontiers or political 
antagonisms. The United Nations 
should strive to impress on all Member 
states in a region that their duty is to 
co-operate at least for these larger hu- 
man objectives. 


It cannot be expected that this ses- 
sion will itself produce a sudden 


change in the international life. But it 
may serve to illustrate whether or not 
there is real depth to the new currents 
and moods which recently opened a 
promise of international conciliation. 


other services, and provides the serv- 
ices so authorized may include, but 
need not be restricted to, technical ad- 
vice regarding the drafting of legisla- 
tion and the establishment of adminis- 
trative and judicial machinery and ap- 
propriate services in such matters of 
fundamental importance as education, 
subject to arrangements within exist- 
ing agreements with the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization and other competent 
specialized agencies. 


The revised resolution as passed, in- 
porating several amendments and tak- 
ing into account suggestions made in 
the course of the debate, was submit- 
ted by Ecuador, Haiti, India, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Philippines and Mexico. 


FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS In the case of 
both resolutions concerning technical 
assistance, the Secretary-General 
pointed out that the assistance con- 
templated would be provided to the 
greatest possible extent from existing 
resources through the use of staff mem- 
bers seconded from the permanent es- 
tablishment and that the experience of 
1954 would be used to provide the 
Assembly with pertinent information 
on the basis of which a decision could 
be made on financial action required in 
the future. 


Miss Minerva Bernardino, of Dom- 
inican Republic, was elected Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee, of which 
George F. Davidson, of Canada, is 
Chairman. The Rapporteur is Abdul 
Rahman Pazwak, of Afghanistan. 
Other items on the Committee’s agen- 
da are the sections of the report of 
the Economic and Social Council deal- 
ing with social questions and human 
rights; evidence of the existence of 
forced labor; and measures for the 
peaceful solution of the problem of 
prisoners of war. 


a recent press conference at Headquarters 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 321) 


non-Member states which are or may 
become members of a_ specialized 
agency or a party to the International 
Court of Justice, to sign and ratify 
or accede to the Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women; proposed 
the continuation of the United Nations 
Tribunal in Libya; and recommended 
certain measures on the subject of 
shortening General Assembly sessions. 


No reply having been received from 
the Chinese or North Koreans to pre- 
vious proposals for holding the politi- 
cal conference on Korea, the United 
States, on October 7, at the request 
of the other participants on the United 
Nations side, again offered to seek 
agreement on the necessary arrange- 
ments for convocation of the con- 
ference. The message was sent through 
the Government of Sweden and was 
circulated to Member states as well. 
The United States proposed a meeting 
at any of three points it had suggested 
as conference sites—Honolulu, San 
Francisco, or Geneva—to settle pro- 
cedural, administrative, and related 
questions. The United States had pro- 
posed October 15 as the opening date 
for the conference. 

On October 10, the Central 
People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China and the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Ko- 
rea proposed a meeting in Pan Mun 
Jom of representatives of both sides 
to discuss not only the location and 
time of the conference but also its 
composition. 

In Pan Mun Jom, where the transfer, 
to the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission, of prisoners not willing 
to be repatriated was completed Sep- 
tember 25, explanations by their home 
countries were scheduled to end De- 
cember 23, regardless of when they 
begin. They were postponed after a 
Chinese and North Korean complaint 
that the huts constructed by the United 
Nations Command for carrying out 
the explanations were too near the 
stockades in which the prisoners were 
kept. The United Nations agreed to 
construct new huts and promised their 
completion by October 21. The United 
Nations Command rejected a further 
demand for an extension of the time 
within which to make explanations to 
90 days after completion of construc- 
tion, and asked when the explanations 
would begin. 

On October 9, in a ceremony near 
the demarcation line, General Max- 
well D. Taylor, Commander of the 
Eighth Army, bade farewll to the 
French Battalion which was to leave 
Korea soon for action in Indochina. 
Major General Horatius Munay ar- 
rived on October 10 to take command 
of the British Commonwealth Division. 


Korea 
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Leaders of Institutes of World Af- 
fairs from Australia, Belgium, Burma, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Greece, India, Indonesia, Italy, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Norway, Paki- 
stan, Switzerland, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom and _ the 
United States will attend an inter- 
national conference, sponsored by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, the Foreign Policy Association, 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, and 
the World Peace Foundation opening 
on October 20 at the Carnegie Endow- 
ment International Center. Dr. James 
T. Shotwell, historian and President 
alee Emeritus of the Carnegie 

Endowment for International 
Peace will speak on “The Study of 
International Relations.” 


Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold will receive the delegates, who 
will tour Headquarters and attend 
Committee meetings of the General 
Assembly in progress. Lester Pearson, 
Chairman of the Canadian Delegation 
to the United Nations will speak on 
“The Evolving Role of the United 
Nations” at the first evening session of 
the twelve-day conference. V. K. 
Krishna Menon, Chairman of the In- 
dian Delegation to the General As- 
sembly, will speak on October 22 on 
“Ideological Conflicts Within the 
United Nations.” 


Members of the Institutes, which 
have the common purpose of achieving 
a better understanding of world affairs 
in their own countries, will examine 
the domestic forces which shape for- 
eign policy in democratic countries, 
and explore methods to improve their 
work, particularly in relation to the 
United Nations. 


The international status of South- 
West Africa —a controversial issue 
before the Assembly for several years 
past—will again be considered at this 
session. A report recently issued by a 
special committee charged with con- 
tinuing the three-year-old negotiations 
with the Union of South Africa re- 
veals that no agreement has yet been 
reached concerning the administration 
of the former German protectorate. 
As in previous years, the basic issue 
is a fundamental difference on how 
supervision of the Union’s administra- 
tion of the territory should be carried 
out. Two years ago the Union Gov- 
ernment offered to carry out its inter- 
national obligations regarding the ter- 
ritory by negotiating an agreement with 

: France, the United 
South-West Africa Kingdom, and the 
United States, the three remaining 
members of the principal Allied pow- 
ers of the First World War. 


The special committee, in its report, 





reaffirmed that in its future negotia- 


tions with the Union it would be 
guided by the principle that “it could 
not entertain the discussion of any 
proposals which did not from the very 
outset make provision for the super- 
vision of the administration of the 
territory of South-West Africa by the 
United Nations, as envisaged in the 
advisory opinion (July 1950) of the 
International Court of Justice.” The 
representative of the Union, restating 
his Government’s position, informed 
the special committee that the Union 
maintained that the mandate regarding 
South-West Africa had now lapsed, 
and that while they continued to ad- 
minister the territory “in the spirit of 
the trust they originally accepted, they 
have no other international commit- 
ments as the result of the demise of 
the League.” 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development on October 
7 announced a loan of $10 million 
for the development of southern Italy. 
The borrower is the Cassa per il 
Mezzogiorno, a government agency 
charged with the administration of 
Italy’s plan for the economic and 
nit social development of the south. 
This, the second $10 million 
loan, like the one made in October 
1951, will help Italy pay for additional 
dollar imports needed because of 
greater economic activity and employ- 
ment resulting from the plan. The 
loan, guaranteed by the Government 
of Italy, is for a term of 25 years and 
bears interest of 5 per cent. 


Countries throughout the world are 
planning commemorative events for 
October 24, United Nations Day. At 


Headquarters, Assembly President 
. , Madame Vijaya Lak- 
United Nations Day nant Peels end 


Secretary-Genera] Dag Hammarskjold 
will take part in ceremonies sponsored 
by the American Association for the 
United Nations. Representatives of 
more than 600 organizations in the 
metropolitan New York area will par- 
ticipate in a city-wide salute to the 
United Nations. 


The work of four United Nations 
specialized agencies in helping govern- 
ments to develop and utilize arid land 
is illustrated in an exhibition called 
“The Conquest of the Desert” now on 
view in Jerusalem. A pavilion has a 
combined exhibit on the World Health 
Organization, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the International 
Labor Organization, and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. The exhibit, 
which also includes entries from a 
number of countries and private firms, 
demonstrates how research and action 
in many spheres are needed if techni- 
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cal development in one direction is 
not to create fresh difficulties else- 
where, and the need for doctors, sci- 
entists, agronomists, labor specialists, 
and others to work together in the 
struggle against the encroaching desert. 


Syria, on September 29, joined 39 
other Member nations in acceding to 
the Convention on Privileges and Im- 
munities of the United Nations. The 
original document is inscribed by hand 
in Arabic and is enclosed in a green, 
gold-tooled, leather cover. A French 
translation is attached. In acceding to 
the Convention, Syria states that it 
“accepts and ratifies each 
of the articles and para- 
graphs of the Convention.” 


Paraguay, on October 2, acceded 
without reservations to the Conven- 
tion, Sweden, on October 6, became 
the twenty-eighth country to sign the 
Convention on Political Rights of 
Women, adopted by the United Na- 
tions General Assembly on December 
20, 1952. 


Signatures 


An advance contribution of $5,000 
from a United Nations Secretariat Ap- 
peal for Greek Earthquake Relief was 
turned over on October 8 by Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold to Alexis 
Kyrou, permanent Greek representa- 
tive to the United Nations. The Secre- 
tariat collection remains open with 
donations still to come from special 
activities organized by staff groups at 
Headquarters and. from United Na- 
tions overseas Offices. 


The Timber Committee of the Unit- 
ed Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe opened its eleventh session on 
October 5. The European Forestry 
Commission of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization convened its sixth 
session on October 8 and then held a 
Joint. Meeting with the ECE Timber 
Committee. 


Both Committees discussed “Euro- 
pean Timber Trends and Prospects,” 
a major joint study by the 
secretariats of ECE and FAO, 
which contains an historical analysis 
of trends in the supply and demand 
of forest products from 1913 to 1950 
and assesses prospective demand in 
1960 by end-uses of the most impor- 
tant forest products. 


The major contribution to expanding 
wood trade and consumption in Eu- 
rope must come from a “dynamic 
forest policy,” the study declares. Such 
a policy involves the “more energetic 
application of proven measures . 
to European forests as a whole.” It 
would require a co-ordination of na- 
tional policies to increase European 
wood production in both the short and 
the long run, as well as a better utiliza- 
tion of the forest crop. 


Forestry 
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The Housing Sub-Committee’s 
Working Party on the Cost of Build- 
ing of the Economic Commission for 
Europe met at Geneva on October 5 
and 6, Experts attending this meeting 
will study possible measures to reduce 
the present high cost of building in 
Europe. Particular attention is ex- 
pected to be given to an examination 
of trends in the mechanization of 
building. Among other items on the 
agenda of the Working Party are con- 
tract practices in the build- 
ing industry and model build- 
ing codes and regulations. Papers on 
the subject which contain specific pro- 
posals for work in these fields have 
been prepared by the Secretariat. 


The ECE Housing Sub-Committee 
itself met October 7 to 10. Major 
items on its agenda included a survey 
of the European housing policies in 
1952, the first of a projected series of 
annual survey to be undertaken in 
Europe. Monographs which form an- 
nexes to a secretariat study on the 
subject have come from countries as 
geographically distant as Ireland and 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Por- 
tugal. Closely related to the Sub-Com- 
mittee’s examination of this question 
was its study of European rent policies. 


Asia’s urgent need for a bigger and 
better supply of electricity was stressed 
at the opening on October 5 of the 
four-day meeting of the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Electric Power of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, held at Bangkok, Thailand. 


Attending the Conference were 44 
electricity experts from Burma, Cam- 
bodia, China, France, Japan, Korea, 
Laos, Malaya and British Borneo, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, United 
Kingdom, United States, U.S.S.R., 
Vietman, as well as by observers from 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the World Health Organization, 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions. 


Michel M. Ecochard, of France, 
will assist in solving Karachi’s pressing 
housing shortage. An estimated 200,- 
000 refugees in camps on the city’s 
outskirts are in immediate need of 
accommodation. The critical housing 
shortage came about as a result of an 
unusually heavy influx of refugees, 
which followed the partition of the 
Indian sub-continent in 1947 when 
India and Pakistan became independ- 
ent states. ... 


In recent years, all Central Ameri- 
can countries have suffered from an 
acute shortage of electric power. With 
the growing demands of agriculture 
and industry, present supplies have 
been found insufficient to meet the 
needs of the region’s eight million 


people. That shortage is said to be par- 
ticularly serious in Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, and 
Nicaragua. 

A report on the situation says that 
the main problem confronting the five 
countries—Costa Rica and El Salva- 
dor are the two others—are twofold: 
to bring electric power to areas now 
without electricity and to increase the 
supply of power to areas which already 
have electricity. 

These problems will be the subject 
of a four-month survey to be made by 
Andre Desneiges, Andre Pfaff, and 
Alfred Francois Bordrionnet, all of 
Electricité de France... . 

Specialists from Burma, China, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, North 
Borneo, Pakistan, Philippines, and 
Thailand are on a one-month study 
tour of lignite mining and utilization 
processes in Australia. 

Members of the tour will examine 
techniques in prospecting, mining, and 
utilization by which the lignite indus- 
try in Australia was developed, within 
a few decades, into a source of effi- 
cient, low-cost fuel significant to the 
economic life of the country. 

Undertaken at the invitation of the 
Australian Government, the tour is 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East and 
the United Nations Technical Assis- 
tance Administration. The specialists 
are accompanied by an Australian 
lignite consultant engaged by the Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration and 
by the head of ECAFE’s Mineral Re- 
sources Section. 

The village of Ubol, with a popula- 
tion of 10,000, and three adjacent 
villages, each with a population of 
two to three thousand, have been se- 
lected as “laboratory villages” for the 
Thailand-UNEsco Fundamental Edu- 
cation Centre, which is scheduled to 
open in May 1954. 

Thailand has allocated 5 million 
baht (US $400,000) with which to 
train specialists and field workers in 
fundamental education, The project 
is being carried out with the help of 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization. Ad- 
vice on the community organization 
aspects of the scheme is being under- 
taken by the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration. 

Charles H. Madge, of the United 
Kingdom, a TAA specialist, will con- 
duct a preliminary social survey of the 
area to assist UNESCO in the prepara- 
tion and organization of the pilot 
scheme before the centre begins op- 
erations. 

Charles B. Lawrence, Jr., has been 
assigned for two months to Cuba, 
Haiti, and Colombia to assist those 
countries on their statistical programs. 


Technical 
Assistance 
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Role of Health and Education in Shaping 
Better World Stressed by Two Agency Heads 


WO newly-elected Directors-Gen- 

eral of specialized agencies—Dr. 
Marcolino H. Candau (Brazil) of the 
World Health Organization, and Dr. 
Luther H. Evans (United States) of 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization — 
made personal appearances before the 
General Assembly on October 5. In 
their presentation speeches, both 
touched on the necessity for close 
relationship of their agencies with the 
United Nations. 

This relationship, said Dr. Candau, 
is the most essential feature of the 
World Health Organization (WHO). 
Those who are employed in the ardu- 
ous task of “building the world of 
tomorrow know that enduring peace 
will become a reality only if no efforts 
are spared to raise the standards of 
physical, mental and social well-being 
throughout the world,” he continued. 
Wuo will do everything it can to 
help fili the gap between the people 
of a very few relatively-advanced 
countries and the great majority who 
are still deprived of minimum require- 
ments for life. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING  Invest- 
ment in health, the WHo Director-Gen- 


eral stated, is the best way to develop 
the world’s human and material re- 
sources. Recent WHO Regional Com- 
mittee meetings in Tokyo, Bangkok 
and Kampala, which he attended dur- 
ing a trip to Asia and Africa, had re- 
sulted in adoption of a series of im- 
aginative yet sound blueprints to raise 
the low health conditions under which 
the people of those regions had lived 
for centuries. These meetings, he felt, 
provided reassuring examples of true 
international understanding in action. 

In Dr, Candau’s opinion, the most 
serious handicap faced by wHo is the 
lack of participation by a number of 
countries in its work. He hoped the 
General Assembly’s efforts to improve 
the international climate would pave 
the way for WHO to regain the uni- 
versal character required to promote 
health on a world-wide basis. 


UNESCO AIMS Dr. Evans told the As- 
sembly that the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization (UNESCO) is not an impractical 
experiment in idealism, but meets a 
continuing and profound need. Broad- 
ly speaking, it aimed at helping the 
masses to fuller access to “the neces- 
sities of the mind” and at encourag- 


ing and assisting specialists to pioneer 
ever further in the unexplored areas 
of human knowledge. 

As to the first objective, Dr. Evans 
pointed out, the UNESCO budget would 
not provide for abolishing illiteracy 
everywhere or for making science and 
culture available to all peoples directly. 
Some direct action could be taken: for 
example, training selected workers to 
teach fundamental education in larger 
groups or bringing scientists together 
to co-ordinate research and exchange 
specific information. But the main line 
of action was to facilitate and stimu- 
late governmental action by Member 
states. Here “our achievement is al- 
ready considerable.” Noteworthy prog- 
ress is also being made, he said, in the 
creative and intellectual field, where 
the work can be “much better done 
against the background of similar work 
being performed elsewhere.” 

On the value of co-ordination, the 
UNESCO Director-General asserted that 
major projects such as fundamental 
education and free, compulsory pri- 
mary schooling, would be more suc- 
cessful if the teamwork of the various 
United Nations agencies were fully 
utilized. More and more, UNESCO was 
consciously relating future plans to 
the main themes of economic develop- 
ment and social progress laid down 
by the Economic and Social Council. 
Friendly collaboration in the United 
Nations “family,” he felt, would be- 
come increasingly fruitful. 





Norman Rothman —United Nations 


HE Secretariat was saddened by 
the sudden death on October 5 of 

Norman D. Rothman, Chief of the 
United Nations Printing Section. Mr. 
Rothman was 40 years old and leaves 
a widow and a four-year-old daughter. 

Mr. Rothman, during the last six 
years, had been responsible for the 
technical administration of the com- 
plex printing program of the United 
Nations and became known to the 
Secretariat and to many members of 
delegations as a man of the highest 
competence in his field, unflagging in 
devotion to his duties, possessed of a 
kindly temperament and quiet good 
humor. 

Mr. Rothman had joined the Sec- 
retariat in September 1947 as Chief of 
the Contracts Unit of the Printing Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Documents. 
When the Printing Liaison Division 
was reorganized in 1948, he became 
Chief of the Printing Section. 

As a printer, he had worked as a 
craftsman and also, for many years, 
in managerial posts with important 
private firms. In his specialized field 
of typography, all that he touched 
acquired distinction, Sensitive to the 
possibilities of his art, in which he was 
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Printing Section Chief Dies 


a recognized expert, he was a frequent 
contributor to typographical and trade 
publications and also lectured to pro- 
fessional groups and in trade schools: 
During the war years he served in 
various capacities with the United 
States Government. He was a member 
of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen and of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold issued a statement in which he 
said: 

“I know I speak for the whole Sec- 
retariat when I voice our deep sense 
of shock and profound sorrow at the 
sudden and untimely death of Norman 
D. Rothman, Chief of the United Na- 
tions Printing Section. He will be 
sorely missed throughout the Head- 
quarters, and to those who worked 
most closely with him, his loss, I 
know, will seem irreparable. Our ut- 
most sympathy goes out to his widow 
and to their small daughter... 

“.... [His] breadth of interest and 
experience was extremely valuable to 
the Secretariat, for which he was the 
leading authority in everything per- 
taining to the Organization’s printing 
program, not alone in his executive 





capacity, but also as technical adviser 


of the Contracts Committee and the 
Publications Board. More recently, he 
had concentrated upon development 
of the Organization’s European print- 
ing program and made many trips to 
Europe in this connection, He gave the 
Organization his best, and this was 
very good indeed. We shall miss him 
greatly.” 


U. N. B.—October 15, 1953 
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News of the 


WORLD'S CHILDREN 


Ontce. 





UNICEF Speeds Aid to Victims 
of Earthquake, Flood, and Famine 


ECENTLY, the worst earthquake 

in the history of modern Greece 
struck the islands of Cephalonia, 
Ithaca, and Zante in the Ionian Sea. 
Killing hundreds, destroying every hos- 
pital and 95 per cent of the houses, it 
caused devastation that demanded 
prompt action. 

UNICEF quickly sped milk, soap, 
fish-oil capsules, and blankets for the 
40,000 children made homeless by the 
quake and for expectant and nursing 
mothers. Now, additional blankets and 
clothing are on their way—enough to 
give two blankets to each homeless 
child and clothing to the neediest. 

Immediately following first reports 
of the disaster, a UNICEF representative 
flew to the devastated islands. He 
cabled an on-the-spot assessment to 
UNICEF: the needs of children and 
mothers were acute. 

At once, UNICEF diverted milk and 
other supplies from stocks on hand 
at centres in Greece and in Lebanon. 
The United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency loaned the Fund blankets and 
shipped them to the islands. 

Most of the victims lost all their 
belongings and are living in tents. It 
will take several years to clear away 
the rubble and reconstruct the ruined 
villages. But because the island grains, 
vegetables, raisins, olive oil, and fish 
are important to the country’s econ- 
omy, the government is encouraging 
the people to stay on. UNICEF 1s 
spending $200,000 to help them get 


VATICAN CONTRIBUTES 
TO UNICEF 


Making its first contribution to 


UNICEF, the Vatican has sent a token 
gift of $2,000 to re-emphasize the 
interest,. expressed on three previous 
occasions, of Pope Pius XII in the 
Fund. 

In a letter notifying UNICEF of the 


contribution, Msgr. G. B. Montini, 
Pro-Secretary of State, reiterated “the 
continued interest of the Holy Father 
in [UNICEF’s] praiseworthy work... .” 
Since 1950, the number of govern- 
ments contributing to UNICEF has 
steadily risen. From 30 in 1950, the 
number rose to 34 in 1951, to 39 in 
1952, and this year to date 42 govern- 
ments have paid or pledged funds. 
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through the coming winter. 

During the past three years, UNICEF 
helped meet many _ emergencies. 
UNICEF assistance was the first to 
reach the Palestine refugee settlements 
in 1948 and among the first to war- 
ravaged Korea in late 1950 and 1951. 
Floods in the Po River Valley of Italy 
in 1951, volcanic eruptions in the 
Philippines in 1952, and the three-year 
drought in northeastern Brazil are also 
among the disasters to which UNICEF 
has responded. 

At its last meeting, the UNICEF 
Executive Board allocated $1,270,000 
for emergency assistance. With these 
funds, UNICEF will aid famine areas 
of India and will send help to the Re- 
public of Korea, to Japan, and to 
countries in the Middle East where 
children and mothers have been left 
destitute by the Arab-Israeli War. 

In Korea, UNICEF will spend $603,- 
000 in a year to provide dry skim 
milk for some 2 million youngsters and 
mothers, and fish-liver-oil capsules for 
children under the age of two. To get 
distribution under way at once, the 
Fund borrowed 2,000 tons of milk 
from United States Army stocks in 
the Republic. 





UNICEF’S FIRST QUADRUPLETS 


Four baby boys and girls—uNICEF’s 
first quads—owe their present bounc- 
ing good health in part to the devo- 
tion of several UNICEF-trained nurses. 

Born in Beirut to Moslem parents, 
the babies were premature and rapidly 
lost strength and weight because their 
sick mother could give them no milk. 
At the Beirut Hospital, the absence of 
trained nurses left them without ade- 


quate care. 


When the government asked UNICEF 
for help, four nurses from the UNICEF- 
equipped maternal and child welfare 
centre, together with several Red 
Cross nurses, took turns watching 
over the infants. The Fund also lent 
the hospital some essential equipment. 

At six weeks, weight regained, the 
quads went back to their parents. A 
home visitor from the centre taught 
the mother how to care for them, and, 
apart from one tummy upset, they've 
been well and happy ever since. 


In southern Japan where floods re- 
cently killed and injured countless 
hundreds, washed away rice paddies 
and tens of thousands of homes, about 
425,000 children are drinking a daily 
cup of milk this winter as a result of 
an allocation of $154,000 for this pur- 
pose and for wool to be made into 
clothing. 

Quick UNICEF action in times of 
emergency has helped rescue many 
children and mothers from a hopeless 
present and given them incentive to 
build again toward the future. 





Beaming broadly over the United Nations Assembly's recent decision to extend UNICEF opera- 
tions for an indefinite period are Auguste Lindt of Switzerland, UNICEF Board Chairman, India’s 
Madame Pandit, Assembly President, and UNICEF's Director, Maurice Pate. In 1950, the Assembly 
decided to reconsider the Fund’s future this year. At the current session, demonstrating true 


international cooperation, all 60 


United Nations Members 


voted to continue the fund. 
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oe cs 
Above: For the sixth year, Palestine refugees can 
count On extra UNICEF rations for their children. 


Right: Through the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency millions of Korean youngsters will get UNICEF aid. 


INCE 1950, as the urgency to feed and clothe Europe’s 

war-impoverished children slackened, UNICEF has used 
its supplies to strengthen permanent child services, Mean- 
while it keeps an open heart —and pocketbook — for 
emergencies, Here &’re some troubled areas, slated to get 
special UNICEF help in coming months. 


They Need UNICEF — NOW 





UNICEF and calamity are well known to Greece. In 1950, UNICEF meant underwear for this Japanese girl. Now 
Yesterday it was civil conflict, today earthquake. wool will go to clothe 50,000 children hit by the typhoons. 
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NE of the most interesting and 
important Technical Assistance 
missions of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization is trying to help Libya 
get on its feet agriculturally and eco- 
nomically. Among the projects already 
bearing results is one in hides and 
skins, started two years ago by an 
expert from the United Kingdom. 
This expert analyzed three main 
problems that were retarding the pro- 
per development of the hides and skins 
industry in this new country and were 
in fact, causing it to lose its markets. 
The first difficulty was caused by the 
flayer, who frequently cut too deeply 
with his knife, making a slit through 
the skin, or cut too much of the flesh 
side away from the leather so that it 
could not.be used for making footwear. 
A second defect was the appearance 
of holes in the finished leather, caused 
by putrefaction of the skin while still 
raw. A final defect was the damage 
caused to cattle hides by the Warble fly. 


The expert solved the first problem 
by forming a Committee to draft a law 
to contro] flaying operations in slaugh- 
terhouses; flayers now are required to 
have licenses and to be backed by the 
Veterinary Officer in charge of the 
slaughterhouse. The percentage of 
skins spoiled by bad flaying has been 
greatly reduced. The solution to the 
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An Agricultural Review 
Libya’s Hide and Skin Industry 


second problem lies in new methods 
of curing—instead of the traditional 
methods of rolling up a new skin, usu- 
ally adding salt and water, and letting 
it lie for days or weeks, first in a pit 
and then on the ground, the expert 





a 


FAO EXPERT Robert F, Innes (right) discusses 
leather, hide and skin problems with two 
Libyans engaged in country’s leather trade. 


has persuaded a number of skin curers 
to sprinkle hides and skins with dry 
salt only, leave in a pile for one or 
two days, and then dry by suspension 
over a cord. The third problem, the 
Warble fly, will take longer to over- 
come, but with methods used in Eur- 
ope, it should be solved in several 
years. 

Thanks to this expert, the leather 
industry of Libya is being strengthen- 
ed; waste is being reduced, the quality 
of leather is being improved and hides 
are bringing higher prices. An exporter 
of goat and sheepskin, for example, 
who has been using the new curing 
technique for some months, finds he 
is now receiving several repeat orders 
from Italian tanners for skins cured 
this way, at a price 10 per cent higher 
than that formerly received, and is 
now receiving orders from a new mar- 
ket—the United States. A tanner of 
sole leather finds that cattle hides 
cured in this way give him heavier 
leather—and better prices. As these 
new techniques spread from the larger 
to the smaller towns and villages, and 
become more generally adopted, the 
workers in the industry will reap the 
benefit, and in so doing help also the 
industry and the country to a health- 
ier economic life. 


AFRICAN AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS Fao 
has long encouraged development and 
use of statistics in agricultural plan- 
ning: its first Training Centre was for 
statisticians, it co-operated actively in 
preparations for the 1950 World Cen- 
sus of Agriculture, and more recently 
has been introducing sampling meth- 
ods, which through random samples, 
allow a quick, economical and accur- 
ate result. However, these activities 
until recently, never extended to Af- 
rica, because of the time required to 
adapt techniques to the special agricul- 
tural conditions on that continent. 
Finally, this summer, FAO was able 
to organize its first Training Centre in 
Agricultural Statistics for African 
countries and territories, at University 
College, Ibadan, Nigeria. Undertaken 
with the co-operation of the Govern- 
ments of Nigeria and of the United 
Kingdom, and with the hospitality of 
the new University College, the Centre 
attracted 42 participants from 22 At- 
rican countries and territories, most 
of them officers of Agricultural and 
Statistical departments. Courses were 
given in statistics for African agricul- 
ture, statistical methods for sample 
surveys, and methods for training 
field personnel. For field work, partici- 
pants used the college experimental 
farm, where crops had been specially 
planted to mature during the courses, 
as well as neighboring farms and vil- 
lages, where they had practice in using 
sampling methods, The Centre was an 
outstanding success as a demonstration 
that the latest statistical methods can 
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be adapted to the complicated condi- 
tions of African agriculture. 


LATIN AMERICAN SEMINAR Another ele- 
ment that is basic to agricultural plan- 
ning is improvement in agrarian struc- 
ture. Detailed reports have now reach- 
ed FAO On its Latin American Seminar 
on Land Problems, held at the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Campinas, Sao Paulo, Brazil. An ex- 
pert staff from three continents led the 
work of the Seminar, attended by 69 
participants from 15 countries and five 
international organizations. The prin- 
cipal professional achievement of the 
Seminar was to underscore the fre- 
quently unsatisfactory nature of the 
agrarian structure, particularly land 
tenure, and to exchange experiences 
on possible remedies. The Mexican 
delegation was extremely helpful in the 
discussions on land reform, presenting 
a carefully compiled report based on 
that country’s 20 years of experience. 

Participants agreed that the most 
desirable type of land tenure was based 
on family-sized holdings where owner- 
ship, management and farm labor are 
concentrated in the family members; 
that agricultural effort in the area 
cou!d be helped by strengthening the 
system of cadastral surveys and land 
title registration and by making classi- 
fication and farm management studies; 
and that a permanent Latin American 
Institute for agrarian questions should 
be set up to study land problems in 
greater detail and to train workers of 
the region in land use, land tenure 
and allied fields. 


SCHOOL FEEDING FOR CENTRAL AMERICA 
The Seminar, held during the summer 
at San Jose, Costa Rica, under the 
sponsorship of the Government of 
Costa Rica, FAO and UNICEF, and in 
collaboration with the Institute of 
Nutrition for Central America and 
Panama (INCAP), brought together 
people who have been closely associ- 
ated with school feeding programs in 
the various countries of Central Amer- 
ica and Panama. They made plans for 
the development of school feeding. 
and gave special attention to ways and 
means of making greater use of local 
foods. Hitherto imported dried skim- 
milk, mostly supplied through UNICEF, 
has been one of the principal in- 
gredients in school meals. The group 
also gave careful consideration to the 
financial and administrative aspects of 
school feeding and to the training of 
personnel to organize and supervise it. 

The result of the Seminar should be 
to give a strong impetus to school feed- 
ing programs in Central America, The 
good effects of supplementary feeding 
on the health of children have already 
been clearly demonstrated. It has also 
considerable educational value, and 
the need to make available foods of 
special value in child feeding is a stim- 
ulus to agriculture. 
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Reading Room Memorializes United Nations Official 





RYGVE LIE, first Secretary-Gen- 

eral of the United Nations, and 
Dag Hammarskjold, the Secretary- 
General, both spoke at a ceremony 
on October 6 formally dedicating a 
special reading room in the United 
Nations Library Building in memory 
of the late Abraham H. Feller. Mr. 
Feller, who died on November 13, 
1952, was General Counsel of the 
United Nations. Mrs. Feller (shown 
above with Mr. Hammarskjold and 
Mr. Lie) was present at the ceremony, 
which was attended by members of 
her immediate family and friends and 
a large number of United Nations of- 
ficials who had worked with Mr. 
Feller. 

Recalling earlier days and problems 
of the Organization, Mr. Lie said: 
“Abe Feller was in the middle of it 
all, in the very center, putting his 
keen and fastworking mind, his broad 
experience and his quick energy to 
work on practical solutions that would 
advance the United Nations along the 
road to its objectives. 

“T think it is this combination of 
sound, practical judgment and deep 
idealism that made Abraham Feller’s 
contribution to the United Nations so 
constructive and of such lasting signif- 
icance. He was calm and judicious in 
his advice, always sensitive to the 
limits of the presently attainable but 
never deviating from the ultimate goal 
of world community to which he had 
dedicated his life. 

“We have come to dedicate this 
room as a symbol of the faith we al- 
ways shared with him that mankind 
has the capacity to meet the challenge 
of our times and to move forward, 
however painfully, and slowly, toward 
that world community for which he 
worked so wisely and so well.” 

Although regretting that he was un- 
acquainted with Abraham Feller per- 
sonally, Mr, Hammarskjold said he 
was “familiar with his distinguished 
record of service,” and said that, 


“since coming here, I have been deep- 
ly impressed by the continuing evi- 
dence of the fruitfulness of his career. 
His contribution to the United Na- 
tions is a living thing which continues 
to facilitate our work and will do so 
in the future. He was a builder in a 
real sense, and like other good build- 
ers his influence lives on in the struc- 
ture he has helped create.” 

“This tribute to my husband makes 
me very proud and will fortify me 
always,” Mrs. Feller said. “I am very 
grateful for it.” 

The room, immediately adjoining 
the plaza entrance to the Library, was 
formerly the periodical reading room. 
Books on world organization, a selec- 
tion of material from Mr. Feller’s pri- 
vate library and current periodicals 
have been placed in the room. A por- 
trait of Mr. Feller, donated by his 
friends and colleagues, has _ been 
placed on the south wall of the room. 

The United Nations has furnished 
and decorated the room and has placed 
at the entrance a bronze plaque bear- 
ing the following inscription: 

“The Charter bears the seeds of a 

greater growth, which if nourished 

by governments and peoples, can be 
made to give forth the fruit of de- 
liverance from our age-long perils.” 
A. H. Feller, in his book 

“United Nations and 

World Community” 


THE 
ABRAHAM H. FELLER 
READING ROOM 
Dedicated 6 October 1953 
in memory of 
Abraham H, Feller 
“A great and loyal international civil 
servant whose contributions to the 
cause of peace and to the develop- 
ment of the United Nations will live 
in the history of our times.” 


—tTrygve Lie 


U.N. B.—October 15, 1953 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF 
INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 





This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 
scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. Meetings 


of major United Nations organs, 
wherever possible. 


however, 
Further information can be obtained: 
meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y.; 
specialized agencies and other inter-governmental 


are listed for a longer period 
for United Nations 
for meetings of 


organizations, from the 


Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. Y.; 
and for non-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCES 


Meetings in Session 


(as of October 15) 


Sept. 15 General Aas — Manth 
Session ....... ..... Headquarters 
Sept. 15 Committee ‘of Experts on In- 
ternational Price Relations 
Headquarters 
Sept. 14 Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions 
Headquarters 
Sept. 17 Contracting Parties to GATT 
—Eighth Session .Geneva 
Oct. 6 World Meteorological ‘Organiza- 
tion—Executive Committee Geneva 


Oet. 15 UN Joint Staff Pension Board 

Headquarters 

Oct. 15 Fourth UN Technical Assistance 
Conference—Working Party 

Headquarters 

Oct. 15 UN Commission on the Racial 

Situation in the Union of South 

Africa Geneva 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Oct. 26 Permanent Central Opium Board 
—63rd Session os Geneva 
Oct. 26 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body—40th Session Geneva 


Oct. 26 Tenth Joint Session of Perma- 
nent Central Opium Board and Nar- 
eotic Drugs Supervisory Body Geneva 

Nov. 16 United Nations Tin Conference 

Geneva 

Nov. Economic and Social Council— 
Resumed 16th Session . Headquarters 

Noy. Interim Coordinating Committee 
on International Commodity Arrange- 
ments Geneva 

Nov. Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions 


Headquarters 
Dee. Technical Assistance Board—24th 
meeting Headquarters 


Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 

Oct. 26 Building, Civil Engineering & 
Public Works Committee Geneva 
Nov. 24 123rd Governing Body Geneva 

Nov. 30 Coal Mines Committee 
Dusseldorf 
Dec. 7 Committee of Experts on Social 
Policy in Non-Metropolitan Territo- 
ries .Lisbon 


FAO 


Oct. 19 FAO/WHO: 3rd Latin American 
Nutrition Conference .... Caracas 
Oct. 26 General Fisheries Council for 
the Mediterranean Rome 
Oct. Meeting of Panel of Experts on 
Supervised Credit for Latin America 
Asuncion 

Nov. 2 Technical Meeting on Protein 
Malnutrition (Joint FAO/WHO/Macy 
POTION ogo sso sciens case cocisnndevs Jamaica 
Nov. 9 Drafting Committee on the State 
of Food and Agriculture Rome 


Nov. 10 IPFC: Executive Committee 
MOOD © 6ackkcs cscasanas; Manila 
Nov. 13 Tamales on Commodity Prob- 
lems .._ Rome 
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Nov. 16 Meeting on Design & Improve- 
ment of Fishing Boats .... Miami 
Nov. 18 18th Session of the Council 


Rome 
Nov. Committee on Relations with In- 
ternational Organizations Rome 


Nov. 23 7th Session of the General Con- 

ference Rome 
Dee. 19th Session of the Council . Rome 
Dee. Livestock Nutrition Meeting 


Australia 
Dec. Mee sting of caunanntunlle on Types of 
Cattle in Africa ; African 


ICAO 


Nov. 17 African-Indian Ocean Regional 
Air Navigation Meeting 
Canary Islands 


UNESCO 

Oct. 30 8rd Meeting of Experts for 
preparation of the 1953 Scientific Ex- 
hibition: “Scales of the World’. Paris 
Oct. 31 Meeting of representatives of 
Arab Governments, UNRWA and 
UNESCO on the Educational Pro- 

gram for Palestine Refugees 
Jerusalem 
of Experts on 
Paris 
of Experts on 
Education 
Paris 
Nov. 9 Selection Committee on Work- 
ers’ Group Travel Grants Paris 
Nov. 9 Committee of Experts for crea- 
tion of an oceanographic organiza- 
tion in Indo-Pacific Region Manila 
Nov. 26 Meeting of Committee set up 
by 14th Conference of International 
NGO's approved for consultative ar- 
rangements with UNESCO Paris 
Dee. 2 Meeting of Experts on Social 
Science Terminology Paris 
Dec. 7 aa Committee on Scientists’ 


Nov. 4 Working Party 
Colour Reproductions 
Nov. 5 Working Party 
Youth and International 


Righ Paris 
wmMo 

Oct. 6 4th Session of the Executive 

Committee Geneva 

Nov. 3 Commission for Agricultural 

Meteorology Paris 


Nov. 24 Commission for Bibliography & 


Publications Paris 
WHO 

Oct. ® Regional Committee for the 
Americas Washington, D.C. 
Oct, 12 Conference of National Commit- 
tees on Vital and Health Statistics 
London 

Section ITI — Non-Governmental 

Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


Nov. 1 International Air Transport As- 
sociation—tTraffic Conference 
Honolulu 
Nov. 2 Inter-American Statistical In- 
stitute—3rd Inter-American Statisti- 
cal Conference Santiago 
Nov. 7 International Federation of 
Travel Agencies—27th Congress 
Tangier and Agadir 
Nov. 12 International Automobile Fed- 
eration—General Assembly Paris 
Nov. 13 European Broadcasting Union 
—4th session of the General Assembly 
Monte Carlo 


Nov. 13 World Touring and Automobile 
Organization— Assembly of Dele- 
gates, 8th meeting of the Council, 
3rd meeting of the Customs Com- 
mission Paris 


Nov. 16 World Veterans Federation— 
4th General Assembly ........The Hague 
Nov. 16 Pacific Science Association— 

8th Pacific Science Congress 
Quezon City (Philippines) 


Nov. 26 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—S8th session of the tens ~ 


Nov. 29 International Conference of 
Catholic Charities Executive Commit- 
tee : Paris 


Dee. 20 Joint Committee of Interna- 
tional Teachers’ Federations — 17th 
session Paris 

Dee, 28 International Cuden Aantunt 
Cancer—6th International Cancer 
Congress Sao Paulo 


1IGO’s 
Sept. 17 GATT—8th session of the con- 
tracting parties on Geneva 
Oct. 14 Caribbean Commission: Aided 


Self-Help Housing Workshop 
Puerto Rico 





United Nations Postage Stamps 
Program for 1953 


First day of issue. 


October 24—United Nations Day commemo- 
rative, dedicated to Technical Assistance, 
3¢ jade green, 5¢ grey. 


Persons desiring first-day cancella- 
tions of the stamps may send in a 
limited number of addressed, un- 
stamped envelopes, not in excess of 20, 
to the United Nations Postal Adminis- 
tration, Room CB-26, United Nations, 
New York. Envelopes should be ad- 
dressed in the lower left-hand corner. 
All covers will be mailed out individ- 
ually. 


December 10 — Human Rights commemorative, 
3¢ blue, 5¢ crimson. 


All United Nations postage stamps 
so far issued are available at face value 
from the United Nations Postal Ad- 
ministration, United Nations, N. Y. 


Sterling area: UNPA, branch office, 
Russell Square House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1, England. 


Switzerland: Palais des 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


For list of stamps, order forms, in- 
formation on first-day covers, write to 
United Nations Postal Administration, 
United Nations, New York. 


There is available a 36-page fully 
illustrated monograph, written by Mr. 
Sol Glass, and entitled “The Story of 
the United Nations postage stamps.” It 
gives the complete history of the 
United Nations postal issues through 
1952. Price: 25 cents. Send orders to 
Sales and Circulation Section, United 
Nations, N. Y. (coin, check or money 
order). The booklet may also be 
obtained through United Nations Sales 
Agents. 


Nations, 
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UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 





SEPTEMBER 24 — OCTOBER 8 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


443rd-448th PLENARY MEETING— 
Sept. 24-28 

Continuation of general debate. 
449th PLENARY MEETING—Sept. 29 

General debate concluded. 

Credentials of reps.: Report of Cre- 
dentials Committee (A/2490). Proposal 
by U.S.S.R. that credentials of rep. of 
tepublic of China be considered illegal. 
Pres. ruled proposal out of order in 
view of decision taken by Assembly at 
432nd plenary meeting. Adopted draft 
resols, recommended in report (A/2490). 
450th-451st PLENARY MEETING— 
Oct. 5 

Statement by Pres. 

Election of three non-permanent 
members of Security Council: Eight 
ballots—Brazil, New Zealand and Tur- 
key elected. 

Election of six members of Economic 
and Social Council: Seven ballots — 
Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Norway, U.K., 

5.8.R. and Pakistan elected. 

Dr. M. C. Candau, Director General 
of WHO and Dr. Luther Evans, DG of 
UNESCO, were presented to GA by Pres. 

Election of two members to Trustee- 
ship Council: India and Haiti elected. 

teport of the Negotiating Committee 
for Extra-Budgetary Funds (A/2491): 
Draft resol. recommended by Fifth 
Committee adopted without objection. 

Financial report and accounts, and 
reports of Board of Auditors: Adopted 
recommendations of Fifth Committee 
on UN for financial year ended 31 Dec. 
1952 (A/2492). Adopted recommenda- 
tions of Fifth Committee for UNICEF 
for financial year ended 31 Dec. 1953. 

Continuation on a permanent basis 
of UNICEF: General discussion. 

Negotiating Committee for 
Budgetary Funds: Approved without 
discussion suggestion of Pres. that the 
Committee consist of reps. of Australia, 
Canada, Colombia, France, Chile, Le- 





of Panama. 





Extra- 


banon, Pakistan, U.K. and U.S. 
452nd PLENARY MEETING—Oct. 6 
Continuation on a permanent basis 

of UNICEF: General discussion. Adopt- 


ed joint draft resol. (A/L.163). 
First Committee 
627th-628th MEETING—Sept. 30 
Dr. Francisco Urrutia (Colombia) 
elected Vice-Chairman, Mr. T. Thors 
(Iceland) elected Rapporteur. 
Discussed order of consideration of 
agenda items allocated by GA (A/C.1 
742 and A/C.1/743). 
629th-630th MEETINGS—Oct. 7-8 
Question of Morocco: Committee had 
before it a letter (A/C.1/L.58). General 
debate. Draft resol. (A/C.1/L.59) sub- 
mitted by Pakistan. Decided not to 
postpone vote on draft resol. (22-21, 12 





abst.) Pakistan withdrew draft resol. 
Ad Hoc Politieal Committee 
2nd MEETING . 30 

Salvador at Lopez (Philippines) 


elected Vice-Chairman, W. D. Forsyth 
(Australia) elected Rapporteur. 

Discussed order of cons derition of 
agenda items allocted by GA (A/AC.72 
1). 
3rd-7th MEETING—Oct. 2-8 

Admission of new Members: report 
of Special Committee. General debate. 
Peru submitted draft resol. (A/AC.72/ 
L.1), Argentina submitted amendment 
(A/AC.72/L.3). U.S.S.R. submitted draft 
resol. (A/AC.72/L.3). Argentina with- 
drew amendment. Peru submitted rev. 
(A/AC.72/L.1/Rev. 1). 


Second Committee 

248th MEE - 25 
Ernest Chauvet (Haiti) elected Vice- 

Chairman and Omar Haliq (Saudi 

Arabia) elected Rapparteur. 
Organization of work: 

doc. A/C.2/179 listing agenda 





Considered 
items 
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allocated by G.A, and a plan of work 
proposed by Chairman (A/C.2/L.196). 
Adopted plan proposed by Chairman. 
49th-255th MEETINGS 
Sept. 28-Oct. 8 
Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance for economic development of 
under-developed countries: report of 
Economic and Social Council. 
Technical assistance in public admin- 
istration. General debate on both items. 
Ten-nation draft resol. submitted (A/ 
C.2/L.197). Israel and Norway submit- 
ted amendment (A/C.2/L.198). Greece 
submitted amendment (A/C.2/L.199). 
U.S.S.R. submitted amendment (A/C.2 
+260.). 
Third Committee 
485th-489th MEETINGS—Sept. 24-30 
Technical assistance in promoting 
and safeguarding the rights of women. 








Draft Resol. A/C.3/L.339 Rev. 1, adopt- 
ed by roll call vote 39-0, 14 abst. Draft 
resol. A/C.3/L.343 rejected 23-8, 1 abst. 


adopted A/C.3/L.346 (36-0, 18 abst.) 
490th-491st MEETINGS—Oct. 1-2 

Development of political right of 
women in territories where these rights 
are not fully enjoyed: Draft resols. sub- 
mitted—A/C.3/L.345 Rev. 1, (A/C.3/L.347 
and Rev. 1. 








492nd-493rd MEETINGS—Oct. 6-8 
Development of political rights of 
women in territories where these 
rights are not fully enjoyed: General 
debate. Adopted draft resol. (A/C.3/ 
L./347/Rev. 1) 26-13, 13 abst. Joint 


(A/C.3/L.345/Rev. 1) adopt- 
roll call vote (53-0, 


draft resol. 
ed as amended by 
1 abst.) 

Program of concerted practical action 
in the social field of the UN and special- 
ized agencies: Draft resol. submitted 
(A/C.3/L.348). Amendments submitted 
(A/C.3/L.349, 350, 351, 352). 


Fourth Committee 

316th MEETING—Sept. 24 

Oldrich Kaisr (Czechoslovakia) elected 
Vice-Chairman, Najmuddine Rifai 
(Syria) Rapporteur. 

Observed one minute of silence in 
tribute to the late Guy Perez Cisneros. 

Organization of work: Considered 
items allocated to the Committee (A 
C.5/541). 
317th MEETING— 

Organization of work: 
of agenda items. 

Requests for oral hearings: Informed 
of seven requests concerning Trust 
Terrs. and one concerning Puerto Rico. 
Decided that request should be circu- 
lated among members of the Commit- 
tee. Draft resol, (A/C.4/271) submitted 
by U.K. 
318th-320th MEETINGS—Sept. 28-29 

tequests for oral hearings: Consid- 
ered (A/C.4/232, 233, 234 and 235. 

Considered U.K. draft resol. A/C.4/ 
L.271/Rev. 1. Rejected draft resol. (23- 
22, 12 abst.) 
321st-322nd MEETING 

Considered request for an oral hear- 
ing submitted by Pres. of Independence 
Party of Puerto Rico (A/C.4/236) in 
connexion with cessation of informa- 
tion from that Terr. Request rejected 
by roll call vote (25-19, 11 abst.) 
322nd-324th MEETINGS—Oct. 1-2 

Discussed factors which should be 
taken into account in deciding whether 
a terr. is or is not a terr. whose people 
have not yet attained a full measure 
of self-government. Considered report 
of Ad Hoc Committee on Factors 
(NSGT’'s). 

Discussed information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. Considered 
reports of SG and of Committee on 
NSGT’s. 
326th-329th MEETINGS—Oct. 6-8 

Continued discussion of factors. Draft 
resols. submitted (A/C.4/L.272, 273, 274, 





—Sept. 25 
Adopted order 














approved 
by Ad Hoc Committee (A/2428). Adopt- 
ed list as a whole, as amended (25-18, 
8 abst.). 


275). Voted on list of factors 


Fifth Committee 
378th MEETING—Sept. 24 


W. H. J. Van Asch Van Wijk (Neth- 
erlands) elected Vice-Chairman, Hakim 
Mohammed <Ashson (Pakistan), Rap- 


porteur. 

Organization of work: Approved a 
plan of work outlined by Chairman 
based on items indicated in letter A 
C.5/541. 

Considered report of 
Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds 
(A/ 478). Decided to recommend that 
GA adopt joint draft resol. (A/C.5 
L235). 

Considered financial reports and ac- 
counts, and reports of the Board of 
Auditors. Decided to recommend that 
GA accept report Board of Auditors on 
UN for financial year 1952 (A/2392). 
Decided to recommend that GA accept 
report on UNICEF (A/2396) and that 
it take note of the observations of the 
Advisory Committe thereon (A/2455). 
379th MEETING—Sept. 30 

UN staff pension fund: Considered 
and decided to recommend to GA re- 
port of Joint Staff Pension Board (A/ 
2421) for year ended 31 Dec. 1952. Con- 
sidered and decided to recommend to 
GA a report by SG (A/2463) on accept- 
ance by specialized agencies of juris- 
diction of UN Admin. Tribunal in mat- 
ters involving applications alleging 
non-observance of Pensionn Fund regu- 
lations. Considered amendments to reg- 
ulations to Pension Fund [(A/242 ) 
(A/2489). 

Considered revision of Article XI. 

Article XVI: Revision approved. 

Article VII: Approved addition of a 
para, 

Considered 
of the Fund. 

Budget estimates for financial year 
1954: General discussion (A/C.5,544, 
545). 
380th-385th MEETINGS—Oct. 1-7 

Joint Staff Pension Fund: Considered 
report of Board (A/2422, 2489). 

Approved texts of draft reports of 
Rapporteur (A/C.5/L.236,237,238). 

Budget estimates for financial year 
1954: Con’t general debate (considered 
docs. A/2382, 2403). 

Sec. 6. Executive Office of SG: Ap- 
proved appropriation recommended by 
Advisory Committee. 

Sec. 6a. Library, Approved appropria- 
tion recommended. 

Sec. 7. Dept. of Political and Security 
Council Affairs and 

Sec. 8. Military Staff Committee Sec- 
retariat: Approved appropriation rec- 
ommended. 

Sec. 14. Legal Dept.: Approved ap- 
propriation recommended . 

Secs. 9, 27, 28 and 29. Technical As- 
sistance Administration and Tech. As- 
sistance Programs: Approved appro- 
priations recommended. 


Negotiating 


Administrative expenses 


Sixth Committee 
360th-366th MEETING—Sept. 25-Oct. 6 

Measures to limit duration of Regu- 
lar Session of GA: Discussion. Adopted 
amendments to A/C.6/L.292/Rev. 1 and 
draft resol. as a whole, as amended 
(44-0, 2 abst.). 
367th MEETING—Oct. 7 

Invitation to non-member states to 
become Parties to Convention on Politi- 
eal Rights of Women: General debate. 
Draft resol. (A/C.6/L.297) adopted (41- 
0, 4 abst.) 

Question of continuation of functions 
of UN Tribunal in Libya. 


368th MEETING—Oct. 8 

Question of continuation of functions 
of UN Tribunal in Libya: General de- 
bate. Considered joint draft resol. A/ 
C.6/L.294. Rejected amendment A/C.6 
L.301 (20-10, 16 abst.). Adopted joint 
draft resol. (43-0, 6 abst.). 

Appeal to States to accelerate their 
ratifications of accessions to, Conven- 
tion on Prevention and Punishment 
of Crime of Genocide, and measures 
designed to ensure widest possible di- 
ffusion of nature, contents and pur- 
poses of the Convention: General de- 
bate. Adopted joint draft resol. (A 
C.6/L.300) as amended (44-0, 6 abst.). 
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UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 
and TELECASTS 


LS SS LET LLL 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





Broadcasts 

UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports of 
United Nations activities around the world, is carried Mon- 
days through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ Network 
for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New 
York City, Stations WEVD, WWRL and WMCA carry 
this program. (WMCA: 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 





UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p.m., (WCBS, N. Y.). In Canada, the Trans-Canada Net- 
work broadcasts “On the Record” Sundays, 6:30-6:45 p.m. 





THE U.N. STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of the 
United Nations. Programs are carried over 660 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:15-11:30 p.m., Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 p.m., 
Tuesdays), and WHLI. 





UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. During the General Assem- 
bly, it is carried from Monday to Saturday. 





Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


United Nations Day 


There will be a nation-wide celebration of United 
Nations Day, October 24, with the co-operation of radio 
and television stations, All networks will feature special 
United Nations programs, and many local stations in co- 
operation with their own civic committees have extensive 
plans for United Nations Day. In addition, there will be 
a one-hour TV Tour of the UN Headquarters telecast 
from 1:30 to 2:30 p.m. over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. This has been arranged with the co-operation of 
the U.S. Citizens’ Committee for United Nations Day and 
the UN Department of Public Information. Madame 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, President of the General Assem- 
bly, and Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, will participate in the program. 

Times of these and other United Nations broad- 
casts and telecasts are given in local newspapers. All 
correspondence should be addressed to Radio Division, 
United Nations, N. Y. 





UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 90 Queen St., 
Meibourne; Melbourne University Press, Carlton N.3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
4234 de la Roche, Montreal, 34. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road. Sh Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria Latina Ltd. Carrera 6, 14-06, Bogota; Libreria 
América, Medellin; Libreria Nacional Ltda., Baranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida *. Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,”’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manuel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

ETHIOPIA: Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 128, Addis-Abeba. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘‘Eleftheroudakis,”’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAIT): Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverzilun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Buok and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras |. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore; The Pakistan Cooperative Book 
Society, Chittagong and Dacca (E. Pakistan). 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panamd. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Perd, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E, Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents pain, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’ aise, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA: 

VIET-NAM: Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 
Saigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugosilovenska Knijiga, Terazije 27-11, 
Beograd. 





United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 

AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg; Gerold & Co., I. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoeneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex, Horn, Spiegelgasse 
9, Wiesbaden. 

JAPAN: Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
Central. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barcelona. 





° ee and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 

appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Polets Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nafions, 
New York, U.S A. 
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PUDLIDMEO BX ROLTER RATIONS REFAETAINS OF FuRtIE INF EERA TOR 
WOmbtR oat Prise: S00 


UNITED NATIONS PICTORIAL 
No. 1 


The first of a new series of publications, prepared by the Department 
of Public Information, which through text and pictures will describe 
eurrent United Nations work and activities. 


Untrep Nations PicroriaL No. 1 includes such stories as “The 
People Throng to the United Nations,” “Photographic Impressions of 
Headquarters,” “Citizens of the World—Working for Peace,” “Korea: 
Proving Ground for Collective Action Against Aggression,” “Chile Looks 
to the Sea,” “The Man Who Heads the United Nations Secretariat,” 
“Philippines Profits from Expert Advice,” “ ‘Mike’ Pearson—Symbol of 
Shirt-Sleeved Diplomacy for Peace,” “How the World Sees, Hears Work 
at Headquarters,” “Rhine Boatmen Obtain Social Benefits,” “Your Share 
in Expenses of the United Nations.” 


48 pages. U.N, Publication No, 1953.1.10 
$.50, 3/9 sterling, 2.00 Swiss francs 
Available in an English edition 


Obtainable in national currencies from all authorized 
sales agents for United Nations publications. 








